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ArT, L—CURIO-HUNTING IN A BENGAL BAZAAR. 


NDIA is a ruin, beautiful only by moonlight ; and, like a 
ruined temple. old India’s beauties dwell no longer in 
perfect design and harmonious unity, but linger in fragments 
ae details—a shattered architrave, a broken capital, “ cornice 
or frieze with bossy sculpture graven.’ 

The dying genius of India soars no more to broad and lofty 
conceptions ; her failing inspiration is dwarfed and stunted 
to curious and minute beauties, intricate ivories, quaint enamels, 
and mosaic miniatures, Where ancient India’s sculptors hewed 
the giant bas -reliefs from Elephanta’s rocks, and cut the stately 
curves of Orissa’s Tiger-Cave, her children of to-day carve 
eraceful figures and statuettes of stone but a hand's breadth 
high ; and where the old artist drew Ellora’s thousand friezes, 
the modern intricately adorns an inlaid cup, or delicately 
chisels a diminutive vase. 

In the shadow of some ancient pile of sculptured stones, 
are huddled together the huts of the modern Indian craftsmen, 
who busy themselves to reproduce on some ivory miniature, 
or marble toy, the grand curves and tracery of the mighty ruin 
above their heads. They initiate nothing, they invent nothing ; 
their traditions and models are millenniums old. There, in the 
lucent air, under their withered palm-leaf screens, they work 
away noisily, merrily, with the garrulity"of a nation’s extreme 
old age. 

Beneath a pale, hot sky that glistens fiercely round the flaming 
sun, we made our way among the huts, under the stiff. plumes 
of the cocoa-nut palms, along the red, dusty path that led to a 
bazaar, clustered round the ruins of an old Bengal Raja’s palace, 
The distant rattle of a wandering jugglers drum reached us; 
the clang of an anvil; the loud croak of.a purple crow that 
looked askance at us from the roof- -pole of a doorless hut. Faint 
wreaths of pungent blue smoke tinged the air, mingling with 
the damp wcody odour of bamboos. 
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A crowd of chattering naked dusty children escorted us, | 
in noisy, delighted excitement, laughing and shouting to us, 
‘“Mem-Sahib, baksheesh! Ekti paisa do, Sahib! Mem-Sahib, } 
paisa do!” and tripping and tumbling against each other in their | 
eagerness; and one little toddler, a plump coffee-coloured boy, | 
decorated with a belt of old coins and keys, constituted himself © 
our bodyguard, and did us signal service by dislodging the 7 
gaunt, ugly pariah dogs that howled and snarled at us, but | 
slunk away rebuked before the little fellow’s fat brown fist, or @ 
pink, spurning heel, undipped in their dusky Styx. At last, | 
turning a corner under a quaint old arch, or watch-tower, of | 
crumbling dull red brick, we found ourselves in the sun-steeped 
bazar, with long rows of sheds. of Hindu artisan and Mussulman 
merchant ranged on each side of the narrow street, with its 
heaps of red dust, broken straw, sleeping pariah dogs, and brown, 
naked children ; the whole gay with a bright-clad, laughing 
throng, that our appearance only stimulated to fresh noise. 

The burning air penetrated the whole picture, and gave its 
colours a brilliancy only seen in eastern lands. As we entered 
the baz:ar, an old village woman, in faded grey muslin sazz, 
squatting on a much worn mat, began screaming to us the 
virtues of her wares, heaps of green plantains, scarlet chillies, 
white garlic, blue brinjals, and brown and yellow nameless fruit, 
ranged round her in a crescent on the mat. At her right hand, 
and well within sight and grasp, a little pile of dirty coppers, 
and brown-streaked cowrie shells, the currency of her village 
wares. 

We appeased her by a purchase and calmed the vehemence 
that lighted up her thousand wrinkles, receiving some carefully 
counted cowries as our change. 

While our bargaining with the old fruit-seller went on, a 
few craftsmen and shopkeepers left their sheds, and, gathering 
round us, volunteered advice and criticism, opening up wordy 
discussions on their own and their neighbours’ wares. ‘“ Come, 
Mem-Sahib! come to my shop !” cried one, a keen wiry fellow, 
with bright, restless eyes, the end of his white muslin scarf flung 


jauntily over his brown right shoulder ;—“ Come to my shop 


and see the new stone platters and dishes I have brought from 
Patna! very nice, Jdahut achcha! Mem-Sahib!” This last con- 
descendingly in Hindustani, the only native language ladies are 
supposed to understand. “No, Sahib!” interposed, a gaunt, 
hawk-like, one-eyed man ; lean, and with sunken chest. “ Come 
first and see my beautiful Daccai muslins!” 

* Your Daccai muslins, indeed !” laughed a third ; “ why, you 
weave them here ina back lane and then put Dacca labels on 


them!” At this the crowd all laughed, and the hawk-like man 
retired discomfited. 
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“ No, Mem-Sahib!” cried another, a silversmith, redolent of 
is charcoal forge; “come and see my bangles and female 
rnaments, all made of Company rupees!” 

“Come first and see my lamps and Ingreji (English) goods, 

Sahib! Mem-Sahib says she wants to buy some silver orna- 
nents :” cried the silversmith. “No! Mem-Sahib says she 
Wants to see my Kashmir cloths,” cried a big, Jewish-featured 

abuli merchant, far paler than the undergrown Bengalis round 
him. And so on till we were rescued from this babel-din by the 
arrival of a white-robed, spectacled village schoolmaster, who 

t once took us under his protection in virtue of having once 
been a Government clerk; and whose grey hair and semi- 
official position, supported by an unlimited assumption of 

ignity, gave him a position of authority amongst the crowd. 

He assured us, with a magnificent wave of the hand, that 

he cloth merchants were low fellows, and that the only shop 
eally worthy of our visit in the bazaar, was the stone-carver’s, 
un honest fellow, who, by the way, happened to be his 
brother-in-law. So we were led to the stone-carver’s shed by 
he sympathetic crowd of shopkeepers, with a penumbra of 
hattering children, the little schoolmaster being in command. 

“he shopkeepers and artisans deserted their wares to join our 
“Xcrowd, in complete mutual confidence, and with a grand 
oriental politeness that seemed to say that all their own business, 

owever important, must be laid aside while they minded ours. 

When we arrived, the sole occupant of the stone-carver’s shed 

as a wrinkled, gray-haired woman, with that air of arid 
antiquity, and shrewish world-weariness that overtakes all low- 

aste Indian women in early middle age, but withal a cheerful 
elic, seated on a clean grass mat, and surrounded by tiers of 
aucers, rice-dishes, and broad platters of grey Patna soap- 

Stone, so soft that, when fresh quarried, you can turn it ona 

athe, or carve it with a penknife, 

Here a noisy diversion was created by the arrival of another 
old woman, more arid than the first, screaming out imprecations, 
pesticulating wildly, and evidently bent on*doing a mischief on 
her of the stone platters. “Come, Sahib! listen, Mem-Sahib!” 
she vehemently cried. ‘“ Don’t look at that vile Padma Bibi’s 
stone platters! Padma Bibi is a base fraud, and may .all her 
dirty platters tumble down and smash her head !” (great applause 
from the infantile penumbra) ;—‘ Come, Mem-Sahib! come 

MAuick, and see my stone platters! the best in the bazaar ! come 
"Mauick, before it is too late!”—,this with a despairing glance 
bver her shoulder.) | 

We were at a loss for the key to this mystery, but our crowd 
bf sympathetic counsellors seemed fully to understand and 

nter into the dispute. The little old schoolmaster took up the 
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cudgels for Padma Bibi, and bore down on the intruder with 
his umbrella—the Bengali’s natural weapon of defence—, ex- 
claiming: 

“Get away, you low-caste woman! Don’t you be trying to 
interlope into our bargain with your dirty dishes, you! Here 
comes my brother-in-law! He knows more about Patna stone 
than anyone in this bazaar !” 

The “low-caste” woman, in reply, poured out a torrent of 
objurgations on the heads of Padma Bibi, the schoolmaster, 
his brother-in-law, their man servant and their maid-servant, 
and then retreated to her own shop discomfited, and growling 
at the loss of a bargain. Arrived there, she cooled her rancour, 
and restored her equanimity by puffing vigorously at a dirty 
hookah, firing from between her lips wreaths of the vilest 
smelling tobacco smoke in the world, as if every puff were a 
shot levelled at the heart of the reprobate schoolmaster, or that 
infamous rival in platters, his fraudulent brother-in-law. 

When the brother-in-law arrived, the objurgatory old lady’s 
eagerness to get possession of us, and her tempestuous 
uneasiness at his rivalry were justified, for he turned out to be 
a real connoisseur of stone-carving, and more than deserving 
ef the little schoolmaster’s interested encomiums. After intro- 
ducing himself as the owner of the shop, and the brother-in-law 
of the little schoolmaster—once a Government clerk and thereby 
a distant but determined relation of the British Indian Govern- 
ment in general, and of ourselves in particular, the new arrival 
began to take down from dusty shelves, little stone figures of 
Hindu gods, saints, and Yogis, curiously carved, elephant-headed 
Ganeshas, the milkmaid Radha, her beloved Kisto “ Krishna,” 
seated in contemplation in the Lotus-posture, Mahadebs, 
Naradas and a dozen more. 

From a dark nook among the rafters he brought out a smoke- 
stained group of half-a-dozen Rishis, joined elbow to elbow, 
curiously cut in grey stone, and strongly reminding us of some 
carved oak panel of medieval saints or apostles. From yet 
another corner he unearthed some beautifully carved and 
polished elephants, a few of them exquisitely finished; all 
diminutive. One little elephant in particular, that held a 
twisting lotus-stem in his trunk, was altogether admairable as a 
work of art; the big bosses on his forehead, the skin folds on 
his flank, the stiffly bent knee, the restless flick of the tail, that 
almost seemed to move, went as far as the sculptor’s art can go. 

We could well believe the brother-in-law’s assurance that the 
little elephant was a hundred years old, for the once gr2y stone 
had turned to glossy black with age. But the sculptor’s ideal 
must have been millenniums old; for never in India now do 
you see such sleek, well-favoured pachyderms; the goodly 
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curves of Leviathan have shrunk and shrivelled away with the 
withering glory of his mother India. 

As the stone-carver laid down together on the mat a four- 
handed, tusked and trunked Ganesha, and this beautifully 
moulded little elephant, one could not but fall a moralising on 
the vast gulf that separates the symbolic sculpture of the 
high-caste Brahmans from the simple, perfect naturalism of 
some low-caste artist, such as he who carved this little elephant. 

What perverse inspiration was it, what malign whisper of the 
powers that rule unbeauty, that led the metaphysical Brahmans 
to embody their transcendental imaginings in cosmology in 
solid marble and lasting stone? These sculptured nine-fold 
Ravanas, these seven-headed Serpents, and much-armed Kalis, 
expressed in stone, are as dissonant and discordant as a chap- 
ter on quaternions set to the music of Apollo’s lute. 

But for this metaphysical cloud to misguide the sculptors’ 
chisels, we might have had an Indian school of sculpture, beau- 
tiful and natural, as this carved elephant showed, even if 
rather stiff and solemn than graceful, rather Egyptian than 
Greek. Even now these sculptured Rishis possess in many 
things the rudiments, or even considerably developed char- 
acteristics, of a true Indian school of sculpture. They embody, 
with a considerable fidelity, a high type of physical develop- 
ment; the craftsmen have even been able to give them a cer- 
tain moral dignity and thought ; and in their repose and quies- 
cence they strongly remind us of the sculptured dynasties 
of the Nile. 

These Egyptian analogies -are frequent enough in Indian 
sculpture; many of the faces in the bas-reliefs of Elephanta 
are pure Egyptian in type ; and I remember once seeing a na- 
tive clay-modeller, who had never left his village in a remote 
corner of Bengal, moulding a perfect Sphinx head, Egyptian 
head-dress and all, under the impression that he was making 
an idol of the Indian Durga. 

Our reflections on the lost school of Indian sculpture were 
cut short by our guide, the grey-haired pedagogue, who 
pressed us to conclude our bargain with the brother-in-law, 
and, at once relieving us of our purchases, entrusted them to 
the nearest small boy, with instructions to carry them to our 
tents, Gopal, or Kartik, or whatever his name may have been. 
was at first reluctant to leave the fascinating bazaar, but at 
last consented on the understanding that baksheesh was ir. 
the wind. 

When he disappeared ata run with our treasures, “ Mem.- 
Sahib,” who had not understood the arrangement, was aghast 
at what seemed to be the loss of her spoils; but at last the 
little pedagogue persuaded her that he was a very good little 
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boy, and would take them quite safe. While “ Mem-Sahib ” 
was still unpacified, the small boy appeared breathless and 
radiant for his baksheesh, averring his intention to spend it 
on Sandesh, to us, unattractive compound of molasses, rice, 
and ghee. Then Gopal faded into the penumbra, and we saw 
him no more. In the evening, however, “ Mem-Sahib” found 
her treasures all safe, and duly delivered ; Gopal was vindicated. 

From the stone-carver’s shed we turned, still under the 
guidance of our friendly pedagogue, to a hardware merchant’s 
store, full of cheap lamps and coloured glasses, stoneware 
cups and bowls, glass beads and steel watch-chains, for the 
inost part made in Germany or Belgium. 

I am sorry to say that our gray-hairec, spectacled guide, who 
was old enough to have known better, and the whole bazaar 
after him, expressed the warmest admiration for these worthless 
examples of showy vulgarity, devoid of every artistic or imagi- 
native merit, and I believe nothing but their respect for our 
superior purchasing power prevented them, in the character 
of future possible sellers, from expressing openly their contempt 
at our strong preference for native over foreign wares. The 
harm that these wretched imported vulgarities do to Indian 
taste and Indian arts is very great, for the very reason that 
these arts are no longer creative, but traditional and imitative, 
and have no inherent vital force of their own to counteract 
foreign influences and the attraction of showy novelty. 

But the harm that globe-trotting buyers do is far greater, 
To mention a few cases out of many, their uncultivated taste, 
or rather total absence of any taste whatsoever, has altered, 
debased, and vulgarised the style of Madras gold thread work, 
Delhi silk embroidery, Benares brasses, and Murshidabad ivory ; 
so that at present there are in the market two widely different 
styles of each of these arts, the one old, and rapidly going 
out of fashion, representing the real traditional artistic expres- 
sion of the old Indian nations; the other new, and rapidly 
growing in favour, an exotic medley of neo-romantic zstheticism 
with old Aryan designs, a monstrous mixture of modern Bond 
Street and ancient Benares. It was a relief to leave these 
Belgian novelties, all unpurchased, in spite of our guide’s 
insistent protestations, and turn to the shed of a clay modeller, 
whose tastes and methods were still incorrupt. 

The modeller, a grizzled little man, with white turban over 
his smiling brown face, was a genuine enthusiast for his work, 
and a true artist in his own way. Not content with splendidly 
modelling little figures of Brahmans, merchants, sepoys, coolies, 
cultivators, and a dozen others, he even went the length of 
colouring each with the exact shade of brown, chocolate, or 
café-au-lait, that race, caste, or occupation had given to each 
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of his subjects, More than this, he even adorned with eyebrows, 
eye-lashes, beards shaven and unshaven, flowing locks, or single 
fore-lock, the faces of his subjects, according to their caste, 
age, custom, or personal whim; and he had given so much 
life and character to his studies that an ethnologist might have 
learned a great deal from his little figures, about the tribes and 
races of Lower Bengal. 

Here, for instance, was a Brahman, pale, with large forehead, 
finely formed nose, sunken chest and narrow shoulders; a 
Mussulman, evidently from the North-west, darker than the 
Brahman, with the turban and slippers of Delhi, and the 
disdainful air of a conquering nation. 

Beside them, a sweeper, a low-caste Hindu, far darker than 
the others, shaven, but with grizzled chin, three days unshaved ; 
turbaned, but without the jaunty air of the Delhi Mussulman, 
and carrying under one arm the bundle of twigs that marked 
the occupation of his caste; then a Bengali policeman, in the 
queer blue uniform and red turban that the Bengal Grovernment 
prescribes, his face so finely finished that anyone familiar with 
Bengal could recognise him for a convert to Islam, but of 
Bengali blood, and not a follower of the conquering Mughals ; 
beside the policeman, a dhobi—an Indian washerman—, a 
bundle of clean clothes on his back, with dishevelled turban, 
light flowered muslin vest, and with that look of pensive, meek 
humility that Bengali dhobzs have beyond the rest of the human 
race. Amusing and interesting to us were a series of Indian 
servants in the garb and habit that Anglo-Indian custom 
imposes on its domestics. ; 

The whole series of them were there, the butler, Kansamah, 
with bland, suave visage, every-feature breathing consciousness 
of his importance, and a subdued melancholy in his eyes, telling 
that he might,an if he would, disclose strange things about his 
occidental masters; then the dearer, so called, perhaps, because 
he has to bear much besides the clothes and boots that are 
the rightful objects of his attention ; then the A/zdmazgar, the 
cook, the deputy cook, the syces, and the whole throng of 
them that live so well and work so badly. 

It seemed to us that the modeller turned from these with 
regret, and even with some slight disdain, to the other branch 
of his trade, the making, moulding and modelling of sundry 
idols, gods, and goddesses, and dolls, the former for the pious at 
festival times, the latter for the little dusky wights of our 
penumbra. There were Naradas, Durgas, Kalis, Rishis, 
Krishnas, Hanumans, and so on, carelessly moulded and be- 
daubed with red and yellow and blue, their turbans and robes 
included in the clay, and not delicately fashioned of fine muslin, 
like the scarfs and head-gear of the modelled natives, 
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The dolls were strange beyond imagining ; mere red columns 
of clay, with nobs for arms, ears and noses, and strange conical 
headdress of clay, painted shiny black. These grotesques at 
first gave me a poor opinion of native infant intelligence, that 
would allow itself to be put off with such an apology for a 
plaything ; but then “ Mem-Sahib” pointed out that it was 
oreatly to the honour of their imagination that the little 
Bengalis could build on such a slender basis an imagined thing 
of beauty and a likeness of the human race, 

We bade farewell reluctantly to the gay little modeller, not 
unfurnished, however, with specimens of his skill. 

Next door to the clay-modeller, if one may say so of open 
sheds that had no door, a withered little man—for almost all 
Bengali artisans are small of stature—plied one of the strangest 
arts that even that wild, out of the way bazaar could boast of. 
He was a maker of the shell bracelets used in sets of four in 
the Hindu ceremony of betrothal; he cut them delicately 
with a fine steel saw from the great white conch or shankh 
shells of the Indian ocean. Then, carefully polishing them, 
a line or two of vermillion, with delicate pencilling in yellow, 
a hole pierced to bind the four together, and the shell bracelets 
were ready to manacle the dusky little Durgis and Padmas 
securely for this world and the next. The pencillings on these 
shell bracelets are very curious ; they seem, with the runic 
cross marks on the edge, to bear some mystic meaning, the 
tale of some old talisman, once religiously believed in and 
dreaded, but now long since forgotten. The tinkle tinkle of the 
four fold bracelets of shell on the little brown arms is very 
pretty and musical. After the shell-cutter, our guide took us, 
still followed by the interested, noisy crowd, with its fringe of 
merry children, to the workshop of a Kanchari, or worker in 
white brass. With evident pride in his occupation, he told 
us that his family had for generations belonged to the brass- 
working guild of Khagra, a suburb of Berhampore, where they 
make the finest white brass work in Bengal, and, indeed, as our 
Kanchari told us, in the whole universe. The mainstay of his 
trade was the manufacture of those brass bowls and platters, 
goblets and cups which, for food and for devotion, have filled 
an all-important part in Hindu households since the days of 
the old law-giver Manu. Without them, no Hindu could duly 
perform his daily ablutions and prayers, or eat the chaul and dal 
that his caste rules prescribe. Without them’ his mate and 
helpmeet would be deprived of the most important of her daily 

tasks—the burnishing and polishing of these cups and platters 
by the riverside in the morning, before the sun has heated to 
burning the yellow sand that borders on the stream, 

A charming picture they make every morning, on some stream 
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of the holy Ganges, these groups of Hindu women, in their 
bricht muslin saris, busily burnishing the shining brass, by 
the. edge of the blue, calm water, mirroring the temples and 
palms on its bank ; and the high-prowed native craft that float 
lazily down with the languid stream ; when the clang of the 
oar in the row-lock, and the blade’s dull splash in the water 
echo gong-like over the quiet stream, and, ever and anon, some 
snatch of a boatman’s song, weird, musical, unearthly, com- 
pletes the magic of the picture. 

How they make this white brass is uncertain, though tradition 
says it contains some silver, like the Moscow bell-metal of 
old ; the red ingots of copper are brought in bullcck-carts from 
the boats that lie by the wharves of the river-ports on the 
Ganges and its streams. 

Besides these main subjects of his trade, the Kanchart made 
and painted little brass spice boxes, cups and trays, whose 
uses were mostly unintelligible to us; and, yet another branch 
of his art, little brazen gods and goddesses and heroes repeated 
again the types we had already seen in stone and clay. While 
the brass-worker and the little schoolmaster were initiating me 
into the kindred and relationships of all these Ganeshas, and 
Durgas, and Mahadebs, I noticed that Mem-Sahib, weary of 
mythology. had disappeared. For a minute or two there was no 
clue to her whereabouts, but a laughing, noisy crowd round the 
dokan of the Kashmiri cloth-merchant, who had fallen under the 
little pedagogue’s displeasure when we first entered the bazaar. 

Leaving the brazier’s shop, and joining the crowd at the 
Kashmiri’s door, I saw Mem-Sahib, in the dark recesses of the 
shop, gravely discussing with the tall merchant the merits of 
certain Persian printed cloths which, it seems, she had unearthed 
from under his-bales-of Indian muslins. 

The objects of discussion lay unfolded on a clean grass mat 
on the floor ; the Kashmiri on one side gravely held up both 
hands, with fingers spread, to signify the rupees ; Mem-Sahib, 
on the other. with equal gravity held up three fingers to indicate 
her valuation of the Persian prints. The Kashmiri shrugged his 
shoulders, raised his eye-brows, and evinced other oriental 
signs of surprise at the “ridiculous” offer made to him for 
his wares. “ Don’t pay the rupees, Mem-Sahib! Very much 
dear!” whispered the little schoolmaster mindful of his former 
animosity, and struggling with a very evident fear of the tall, 
broad-shouldered native of Kashmir. “ Kashmiri people very 
thieving people, Mem-Sahib! don’t buy that dirty old Parsi 
(Persian) cloth! Look ! buy one of these nice Bilaté . European) 
shawls. See, I have got one of them myself—” proudly 
showing a cheap German textile, then the fashion-in the bazaars ; 
“and all the Bengali gentlemen wear them now,” 
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Beside these German shawls were several rolls of green 
and scarlet baize, the former evidently destined originally to 
furnish billiard-tables ; it had, however, caught the popular 
taste, and almost threatened to oust German shawls in the 
most fashionable circles of Bengali gentlemen. Since then I 
believe, green and scarlet baizes have become more and more 
“ distinguished ” for ordinary bazaar and collegiate wear. 

Mem-Sahib, however, resisted the little pedagogue’s bland. 
ishments, and hardened her heart to the enticements of 
Hamburg and Elberfeld novelties, and at last, after ten minutes 
hard bargaining, managed to get the pair of Persian cloths 
for five rupees, evidently to the discomfiture of the Kashmiri, 
who, however, did not like to hold out, in view of possible 
further purchases. Evidently the Kashmiri was unpopular 
in the bazar, for the crowd vented its admiration of Mem- 
Sahib’s victory and his defeat as clamorously as it dared, in 
view of the strong arm of the, to them, gigantic north-country 
man. 

Little Gopal, who had brought the stone carvings to our 
tent, was so carried away by the sense of his new importance 
as our trusted and baksheeshed messenger, that, forgetful of 
fear, he cried out “ Well done! Mem-Sahib! Very good, Mem- 
Sahib! the Kashmiri thief is cheated this time!’ After pride 
comes a fall, however ; for, in spite of a quick and strategic re- 
treat, little Gopal did not escape the slipper that the Kashmiri 
levelled at his dusky vanishing back. 

“ Keep away, you low people!” cried the Kasmiri. “ Have 
you manners! Mem-Sahib can't see my cloths and all the fine 
things in my shop if you crowd in front of the door !” 

Then the Kashmiri brought out some girl’s saris of Dacca 
muslin, dyed in indigo, safflower and cochineal, and hand-woven 
on the native looms; not the true Dacca muslin, however, a 
large piece of which you can pass through a finger-ring, it is 
so fine, but a stronger, more durable material, These girl’s saris 
were simply strips of muslin, two or three yards long, and half 
a yard wide, with bright flowered designs, worked into more 
complicated patterns at the end. Each piece was a complete 
gala costume for the little Bengalee girls of eight or nine; 
a turn or two round the waist for the skirt, then the end passed 
under the left arm, and over the right shoulder, and the pretty 
robe is complete. Nothing can be more graceful than one 
of these pretty muslin sarzs, its folds falling pendulous, like 
the drapery of a Grecian statue. 

Designs there were many ; white flowering carried diagonally 
across a pale green ground; pale blue and rose on a ground 
of white ; and pale green, red and yellow on a ground of indigo. 

Unluckily these hand-woven muslins are becoming rarer 
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and rarer; the daintiest designs and textures are vanishing into 
the past; the old “sunshade ” and “ peacock’s neck ” patterns 
are becoming traditions, in order that Hans Schmidt of Ham- 
burg may heap up thalers for his green and scarlet baize. 

Certain transactions in sarts went far to justify the Kashmiri’s 
policy in parting with the Persian cloths for too small a price. 
The little pedagogue began to grow uneasy lest, in the magni- 
tude of our purchases, the Kashmiri should leave the “ brother- 
in-law ” behind. 

“Look, Mem-Sahib!” said the Kashmiri, visibly warming 
to his work. “ Here are some fine silk embroideries from my 
own country, and from Delhi and Benares. The girls of my 
country sew them on a frame, and their soft hands move as 
swiftly as the gold fish in Shing-Shu Hai! Here is a very nice 
silk embroidery ! Look atit, Mem-Sahib! buy it, Mem-Sahib ! 
this is from my own country, from Kashmir, all hand-embroi- 
dered! Very good! Mem-Sahib! Look at the sepoys and 
horses in red and white silk, and look at the green palm leaves, 
and the Hindu women, with the faces and savzs. Very good 
embroidery! Like that in Bilait (Europe), Mem-Sahib! Sahib 
says, ‘ take it.’ Mem-Sahib. Very nice embroidery,” and Mem- 
Sahib gave in, 

“ And look at this Delhi enamel work! nice gold thread on 
grey satin, and a pheasant and butterflies in coloured silk! My 
country is a fine country—far better than Bengal or Delhi!” 
cried the Kashmiri, with a burst of patriotism, “ but for all that,” 
he continued, patriotism giving way before trade—*“ but for 
all that, we can't make enamel-embroidery like Delhi! Lovely 
piece of work, Mem-Sahib! best piece of enamel embroidery 
in the world! Look at the pheasant’s red beak, and yellow 
neck and green back, and-look at the purple butterfly among 
the golden leaves! Very fine embroidery, Mem-Sahib! ” 

Again Kashmir prevailed. 

Then a new idea seemed to strike the merchant: 

“Very nice watch you have, Mem Sahib! I’ll give you fifteen 
rupees for it! Will you, Mem-Sahib ?” 

The Kashmir received a rebuff, and for several minutes 
seemed to be puzzling over the failure of his bargain ; then, 
turning away to hide his mortification, he went to the other side 
of the shop, to bring. a box of cut agates and jaspers from 
Amritsur. 

He showed us Himalayan pebbles, brown, chocolate, and 
grey, cut in oval brooches ; studs, earrings, and breastpins, all 
of fine cut pebbles, but with curious inconsistency mounted 
in hideous bass settings. 

Prettier still, because unmounted, were a set of fruit knife 
handles of agate, jade, malachite, fine-grained conglomerate, 
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with veins of dark green and red; all beautifully cut and 
polished with a fairy spray of moss agate carving round the 
side. 

Kashmir was again victorious. The little Bengali pedagogue, 
who had served us zealously, if not quite disinterestedly, began 
to grumble at our inconsistency in buying so much from a 
low Kashmiri, and finally left us in disgust and went to pour 
out his wrongs in the sympathetic ear of his brother-in-law and 
to revive his drooping spirits with a whiff of the pungent 
hookah. I am afraid he never forgave us for patronising the 
Kashmiri with more enthusiasm than we had _ shown his 
brother-in law, “ who knew more about Patna stone than anyone 
else in the bazaar.” 

At last our bargains were ended. The Kashmiri presented 
Mem-Sahib with a green pebble brooch, “ for baksheesh,” as 
he explained, and begged in return a German _ half-mark, 
which would, he assured us, bring him luck in his future 
bargains. 

With salaams, we left him, and, tired out by the scorching 
Bengal sun, were glad enough to find our way to the tents, 
in the shade of a grove of giant mango trees, where the grey 
squirrels disport themselves on the branches, and the turtle- 
doves croon strange tales to each other among the glossy leaves. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
(Bengal Civil Service. Retired.) 
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ArT. IL.—THE TURKS IN EGYPT. 


Cairo: Sketches of tts History, Monuments and Socal Life. 
By Stanley Lane Poole. London: J. S. Virtue & Co, 
1892. 

M Rin Biographiques et Hestoriques ou Chroniques du Shaikh 
Abdur Rahman al Jabarti, traduites de l Arabe par Shafik 
Mansur Bey, Abdul Aziz Khalil Bey, Gabriel Nicolas Khalil 
Bey et Iskandar Ammun Effendt. Le Caire. Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1888. 

A View of the Levant, particularly of Constantinople, Syria, Greece 
and Egypt, in which the Antiquities, Government, Polttics, 
Maxims, Manners, Customs (with many other circumstances 
and contingencies ) are attempted to be described and treated on. 
By Charles Perry, M.D. London: 1743. 


as HE Historie of the Turkes,” writes the old English 

historian, Richard Knolles, “is indeede noe other 
than the woefull Recorde of the Ruines of the greater part of 
the Christian Commonwealthe:” but it was not the fate 
of Christian States alone to fall before the conquering march 
of the Ottoman armies. Misr-al-Kahira, the Victorious City, 
the throne of the “Grand Soldan,” the guardian of the Holy 
Shrines of Makka and Medina, the bulwark of Islam against 
Pagan Tartars and Christian Crusaders, the Metropolis of the 
Musalman world, shared the fate of the Greek and Sclavonic 
Kingdoms of South-Eastern Europe, and became the prey 
of the conquering Ottomans The Imperial City, al-Kahira, 
became a provincial (Osmanli-town, and the throne that had 
held the Khalifs and the Sultans of Islam was turned into the 
judgment-seat of a Turkish Pasha. The little cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, which had risen over the hill of Bithynia 
two hundred years before, had become a deluge, over-flowing. 
Western Asia, Eastern Europe and Northern Africa; a new 
Roman Empire under a Mongoiian race and a Moslem faith. 
But now, in our own day, the sudden flow has been succeeded 
by a gradual but steady ebb, and the nations and kingdoms 
submerged by the first .rush of Ottoman conquest find their 
lands again left high and dry by its receding wave. Thus, 
in Europe, the classic soil of Grecian freedom, the ancient 
Sclavonic kingdom of Servia, the once great realm of Bulgaria, 
have all lately renewed their national and political existence ; 
and in Africa, the most ancient of all monarchies, the imme- 
morial land of the Pharaohs again essays to revive a national 
life under English guidance and guard, after well nigh three 
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14 THE TURKS IN EGYPT, 
thousand years of political extinction. For five and twenty 
centuries the Egyptian people have been the bond-slaves of 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Mamelukes and Turks in 
succession: and the sceptre of Misr-al-Kahira is still in the 
hand of a Turkish lord, though the Turkish occupation of 
that famous and favoured land has virtually (and happily) been 
replaced by an English one. 

Egypt is the oldest of kingdoms: in the very dawn of 
history we see her civilisation declining, and her Empire on 
the wane. She was great and glorious a thousand years before 
the creation of the world, according to Jewish and Christian 
chronology. Her power and culture may have been due to 
the national character of her people, andto the nature of her 
social and political institutions; but her development was, 
no doubt, aided by her great natural and geographical advan- 
tages—her situation on the mighty waterway of the Nile, 
the teeming fertility of her soil, and her unrivalled position 
as an entrepot of commerce between East and West, between 
Asia and Africa, uniting the trade routes of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean. To her markets came the gold of Ophir 
and the spices of Sabaea; ivory, apes, and peacocks, The 
mines of King Solomon were worked then, and the ruined 
cities of Mashonaland were seats of wealth and power. An 
immensely ancient civilisation, few traces of which remain, 
revailed among a group of settled kingdoms along the eastern 
coast of Africa and the southern shores of Arabia. Egypt 
was for many centuries the dominant power, the world empire, 
in this pre-historic ancient world, and only gradually gave way 
before the stronger Assyrian power nourished on the banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. Both the rivals were finally 
overwhelmed and absorbed in the flood of Persian conquest. 
Five hundred years before the Christian Era, the invasion 
of Cambyses made Egypt a province of the Persian empire, 
and she has never since regained her national independence. 

During the two hundred years of Persian domination, the 
native Egyptians never resigned the hope of regaining their 
freedom ; and their patriot bands, assisted by Greek filibusters, 
long maintained a guerilla warfare against the forces of the 
Persian Satrap in the marshes of the Delta. But to the 
Persian succeeded the Macedonian, and to the Macedonian 
the Roman ; and in the course of centuries, the national spirit 
evaporated, the traditions of national power and glory were 
forgotten, and the Christian Copt of the time of Justinian 
asserted his independence only in his religious heresy, just 
as the Fellah of the present day identifies national aspirations 
with Islamism. Under the rule of the Ptolemies, Egypt was again 
for a short period an independent State ; but it was a Greek, 
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and not an Egyptian, kingdom. After the disappearance of 
the Greek dynasty with the death of Cleopatra, Egypt remain- 
ed a Roman province, and the granary of the Empire, for six 
hundred years ; when the conquest of Amru made it a pro- 
vince of the Arabian Khalifate instead. The camp of the 
conqueror at the head of the Delta became the capital of 
Muhammadan Egypt, instead of Alexandria, which was 
exposed to the attacks of Christian fleets from Greece and 
Italy. 

The new town went by the name of Fustal (the tent), but 
when the Fatimi Khalifs of Africa conquered Egypt from the 
Abbasside Khalifs of Baghdad, they made it the chief seat 
of their empire, and built a citadel and palace near Fustal, to 
which they gave the name of Misr-al-Kahira, or the “ Victorious 
City.” Egypt again became a kingdom, and one of the great 
kingdoms of the Musalman world. It was an Arab kingdom, 
this time. The conqueror, Saladin, extinguished the heresy 
and the dynasty of the Fatimis, re-united Egypt to orthodox 
Islam, and replaced the line of Khalifs by a line of Sultans. 
His successors fell victims to a military revolution which 
made the foreign body of soldiers called Mamelukes (“ Mam- 
luk Bahri,” or Maritime Slaves, was their correct designation) 
masters of the crown and of the country: the military 
republic or oligarchy which they founded endured for three 
centuries and a half, until their power was broken by the 
Ottoman conquest: and even after that event, they retained 
the chief share of the Government of the country for three 
hundred years more, 

Organised bodies of professional soldiers have often played 
an important part in the world’s history, from the Pretorian 
guards of Imperial Rome to the Janissaries of the Ottoman 
Sultans who succeeded to the throne of the Cesars: and 
the White Company of the Catalans, the Black Bands of the 
Constable de Bourbon, and many similar bodies, have left 
their mark on the pages of European history. But we may 
safely assert that no military body has ever had a meaner 
origin, a more glorious career, a longer lease of power, ora 
more tragical ending than the corps of Egyptian Mamelukes, 
They owed their origia to the Sultans of Saladin’s dynasty, 
who found their Semitic soldiery unable to cope with the 
higher organisation and severer training of the “ cursed crossed 
warriors of the Farang,” the Knights Templars and Hospital- 
lers and the Crusaders generally, who had settled on the sacred 
soil of the Holy Land (Beit-al-mukaddas.) They purchased 
picked Turanian and Caucasian slaves, and trained them to 
arms and martial exercises. Celibate gladiators, without a 
country or home, the Mamluks became the ready instruments 
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of oppression ; but they proved to be edged tools. The people 
of Egypt were as helpless before them as the people of Eng- 
land before the army of Cromwell, or the people of Russia 
before the army of Peter the Great. From being the defen- 
ders of Egypt, the Mamltks became its masters, and the rich 
valley of the Nile was for centuries only a store-house and 
treasure-chest for a corps of alien soldiery, The Mamltiks 
adhered scrupulously to their original constitution ; purchasing 
youths and boys of the countries bordering on the Caspian and 
Black Seas, and training them to arms under a strict discipline. 
A band of purchased slaves ruled a free-born nation. The 
Mameluke form of government was an absolute monarchy : 
but, unlike other oriental sovereigns, their Sultan was only 
primus inter pares. His’dignity was elective, and he could be, 
and generally was, deposed by the power that raised him—the 
suffrages of his fellow-soldiers. 

The natural tendency of an oriental dynasty is to become 
hereditary, and several of the Mameluke Sultans succeeded 
in transmitting their rank and power to their posterity, to 
the third and fourth generation ; but as soon as a weak or 
timid prince had assumed the reins of power. they were snatched 
from his grasp by some able and daring lieutenant. The 
oriental doctrine that power is ,directly delegated by God 
was invoked, and the success of a usurpation was held to be 
a decisive proof of the Divine sanction and guidance. This 
tended to make the tenure of the chief power among the 
Mamluks insecure, and the average duration of the reigns of 
their Sultans hardly extends to the five years limit of our 
Indian viceroyalty. 

Among the Mamluks, as among the ancient Romans, 
nothing was so precious as arms and valour. Soldiering was 
the end and aim of their policy and their state-craft. Love 
and learning were equally despised by these celibate slaves 
of Mars, and civilians were classed by them in the same cate- 
gory with women. Under the shadow of their sword, Egypt 
was the bulwark of the Faith against the assaults of Christian 
Crusader and Pagan Tartar, the “ Hdmi us Sughiar ul Islam,” 
the Defender of the Frontiers of Islam. 

In many campaigns they recovered long-lost Antioch and 
Jerusalem from the Franks, and chased the last remnant of the 
Crusaders from the Holy Land. The final storming of the 
last refuge of the cross at Acre by the Mamluk Sultan, Malik 
Ashraf Khalil, has been commemorated ina spirited Arabic 
Kasida preserved in the pages of the Tarikh-i-Wassaf. On 
that famous day the naked Arab Ghazis cast themselves en massé 
into the yawning fosse of the encecnte of Acre, to form with 
their bodies a living bridge for the Mameluke cavalry to pass 
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over. They again and again withstood the attacks of the hosts 
of Changhiz Khan and Amir Timur on the confines of Syria, 
and succeeded in rolling back the wave of Mongol conquest 
from the frontiers of Egypt and Africa, when every other Mu- 
salman State had been submerged beneath the Pagan deluge. 

To the Christians of Medieval Europe the Mamlak monarch 
was the “ Grand Soldan,” the Protector of the Caliphate, the 
visible head of Islam, the representative of Antichrist on 
earth : and his capital ‘Grand Cairo” was the Babylon of the 
Apocalypse, the city of which the wealth and wickedness 
strikingly fulfilled the extravagant denunciations and_ pre- 
dictions of the inspired seer. Egypt continued to be the 
chief channel for the India and China trade, and the wealth 
of the East was passed through Misr-ul-Kahira, to be embar- 
ked at Iskandaria (Alexandria) on Venetian argosies. 

It is a remarkable fact that the fall of the Mameluke power 
was synchronous with the stoppage of this lucrative and 
long-established trade, and that the revival of the national 
prosperity of Egypt in our own day should coincide 
with its renewal, owing to the opening of the Suez Canal, 
after a total cessation during more than three centuries. 

The discovery of the long sea-route to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, at the end of the fifteenth century, by 
Vasco de Gama and the Portuguese, struck a fatal blow at the 
prosperity of Egypt. Their superior naval force gained com- 
mand of the Indian seas, and put a sudden and violent end 
to the extensive trade which the Arabs had carried on from 
time immemorial with India and China. The changed order 
of things spelled ruin to Venice as well as to Egypt, and the 
Catholic and civilised aristrocracy of Venice secretly, but earnest- 
ly, instigated the Paynim Mamliks to expel the intruders from 
the Indian Ocean. They supplied timber for the fleet, which 
was launched at Suez and manned by the bravest of the Mam- 
luks ; and the Arabian Sea became, like the Mediterranean, 
the scene of mortal conflict between two rival religions. But 
the Crescent was already waning before the Cross ; the 
Egyptian fleet was defeated in numerous encounters, and num- 
bers of the Mamldks were slain : the banished trade could not 
be re-called, and, with its profits, one of the principal sources 
of the Mamlak revenue vanished. The loss of men and money 
had seriously weakened their body politic, when their exis- 
tence was threatened by the growing power of the Ottoman 
Empire, which had long been looming ominously on their 
northern borders, 

It was impossible that peace should be long maintained be- 
tween two arrogant military monarchies like those of the 
Osmanlis and the Mamluks. 
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The conquest of Constantinople had invested the Ottoman 
Sultans, in their own opinion at least, with the prerogative 
of universal Empire: and they hankered to add to the crown | 
of the Czsars the office of Khalifa of Isl4dm, and the title of | 
Protector of the twin Holy Cities. The Syrian frontier of | 
the Mamliks ran with the southern border-line of the | 
Turkish territories : and, in the reign of the Ottoman Sultan | 
Bayazid the Second, disputes on the frontiers brought on a 
local and partial war, in which the Mamelukes showed a 
decided superiority in the field. A peace was patched up, but [| 
Bayazid’s successor, Sultan Selim Ydwuz (the Ferocious), was © 
resolved on revenge. While he was prosecuting his campaigns |& 
against Shah Ismail Sap of Persia, his troops trespassed on | 
Mamluk territory, and the trespass was resented. 

Sinan Pasha, who was charged with the task of expelling 
the Persians from Baghdad and Basra, reported to his master 
that he feared to advance eastwards with his flank exposed to 
the formidable army of observation which the Mameluke Sultan 
Khansu) Ghauri had establishea on the frontier. Selim 
quoted the verse of the Koran: “Wa ma kunna muazabin 
hatta nabaas rasulan” ‘and we punish them not until we 
have sent them a message), and deputed two envoys to convey 
his remonstrances to the camp of the Mamluk Sultan Karaja 
Pash&é, and Sarakzada Maulana Ruknud Din, the Rumili 
Kazi Askar (Military Judge of the European provinces), re- 
ceived the Sultan’s instructions, prefaced by this verse of 
the Glorious Book “Fa kulla lahu kaulan lainan la alahu 
yatazakar au yakhshi” (Say unto him a fair word that he 
may ponder it or may fear it). But the Mameluke Sultan 
did neither, but ill-treated the envoys, threw them into prison 
and threatened them with death. This was the first of the 
series of mistakes which marked the conduct of the Mamltk 
chiefs in the negotiations and the campaigns which followed. 
Their Sultan was an old man, and could not control his tur- 
bulent Beys ; and there were dissensions in the camp. 

As soon as Sultan Selim heard of the treatment of his 
envoys, he declared war and crossed over, on the 5th day of 
June 1516, A. D., from Istambul to Iskudara (Scutari), where 
the Imperial horse tails were planted. He committed the 
charge of the Empire to three deputies during his absence : 
Constantinople to the Vazir Piri Pasha ; the European pro- 
vinces to his own son, Suliman, who was to hold his court at 
Adrianople ; and the Asiatic to Hersek Ahmad P&sha, the 
Herzegovinian, who had his head-quarter at Broussa. 

The Sultan set out for the frontiers of Syria at the head of a 
splendid army of thirty thousand horse, eight thousand Janis- 
saries, five thousand Arnaut infantry, and fifty field guns. 
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The Ottoman army was at that time the best equipped and 
best organised military force in the world, and these men 
were all veterans of the Persian war. 

The Egyptian army was superior in number, but inferior 
in arms, organisation, experience, and discipline. Only twelve 
thousand were Mamluks; the rest were Jalbans (black slaves 
from the Soudan, trained to arms by their Mamluk masters), 
Korsans (Syrian and Moorish mercenary soldiers) and a 
rabble of peasants and Bedouins, hastily levied and badly 
armed. 

They had neither cannon nor small arms, while nearly all 
Selim’s Janissaries carried the arquebus, The story runs 
that a Moor had brought fire-arms and ammunition to Egypt 
and offered them to the Mamlak Beys; but they proudly 
rejected them, saying that the bow and the sabre, used in the 
time of the Prophet, were the appropriate weapons of the 
warriors of Islam: on which the disappointed Moor foretold 
that they should see their empire perish by these same bullets : 
which accordingly came to pass. But, from the accounts 
given by the Portuguese of their sea fights with the Mamluks 
in the Indian Ocean, we find that both cannon and arquebuses 
were used on the Egyptian ships: so that the Mamluks 
could not have been altogether unacquainted with their use, 
nor absolutely prejudiced against their adoption. But they 
had not begun to use them in their land service : the artillery 
on their Indian fleet was most likely supplied from Venice, 
which, in its anxiety for its own commercial monopoly, also 
furnished the timber for building the Mamluk fleet that set 
sail from Suez, from the forests of Dalmatia. The Arab word 
for musket, “ Bandok,” is conjectured to owe its origin to 
the source whence fire-arms were first introduced to the 
notice of the- Mamlaks and Arabs. “ Venice” was on Tur- 
kish tongues “ Venedik,’ corrupted by the Arabs into Bendik: 
hence the Venetian weapon was called Bendik, or Bandok. 
The alteration of vowels is common in such transitions, as 
the Arabic character is ordinarily written without any vowels, 
But the word Bandok occurs in Arabic literature long before 
the invention of gunpowder. The famous Mamluk Sultan Bai- 
bars, the conqueror of Christian Antioch, was surnamed “ al 
Bandokdari,” ‘ the Arblasteer,” because he had been a slave 
of a captain of Mameluke cross-bowmen. Probably the cross- 
bow, like its namesake, the arquebus, was introduced to the 
notice of the Eastern nations by the Venetians. 

The Mamluk Sultan had released and sent back the Turkish 
envoys with a conciliatory answer w-pen it was too late : and he 
Was now too precipitate in accepting the battle which the 
invader eagerly offered. It was fought on the plain of Marj 
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Dabik, near Halab (Aleppo), and ended in the total rout of the 
Mamlak Army. It was decided naturally in favour of the side 
which had cannon and firearms, against the side that had noue. 
“ The cruel, cowardly, and murthering artillery of the Turkes,”’ 
as Knolles calls it, clumsy and inefficient as we think it to-day, 
was terrible to the inexperienced Mamlaks : and probably their 
horses were rendered unmanageable by the unaccustomed and 
terrifying sights and sounds. ‘The old Sultan, Kansge Ghauri, 

perished in ‘the panic flight, either of fatigue, or crushed to 
death in the crowd of fugitives, or, aS some Say, smothered in a 
morass, Selim sent a Turkish Cudush, with some Mamlik 
prisoners, to identify his body, and the Chaush cut off the dead 
Sultan’s head and brought it back to his master, for which 
excess of zeal beyond his instructions, he was very near having 
his own head sent to keep company with his trophy. Imme- 
diately after the battle, the Mamluk Governor of Aleppo, 
Khair Bey, gave up the city to Sultan Selim, and, with his own 
Mamluks, entered the service of the conqueror. Emessa (Hems) 
and Damascus fell without a blow ; and two thousand horse, 
sent on by Selim under the command of Muhammad Bey, son 
of ’Isa Bey, seized Gaza, to secure the entrance into Egypt. | 
The title of “ Defender of the Holy Places” (Makka and 

Medina) was first added to the name of Sultan Selim in the 
Khutba read at the Friday prayers in the Grand Mosque at 
Aleppo, after his entry into the city. 

The Mameluke Beys had fled into Egypt, where they were 

busier in electing a new Sultan than in taking measures 
to repel the invasion:their choice at last fell on Toman 
Bey, who possessed in the highest degree their favourite quali- 
fications of physical strength and courage. 
. On receiving the news of his election, Sultan Selim sent a 
fresh envoy, the Za’im ‘Feudal chief), Murad Charkas, no 
doubt chosen from his Circassian nationality, being the same 
as that of the Mamlaks, offering to leave Toman Bey in posses- 
sion of Egypt if he would agree to coin money and to have the 
Khutba read in the mosques in Selim’s name. These terms 
were rejected ; and, as the envoy was leaving the audience hall, 
a Mameluke, named Alan Bey, fell upon “him and slew him. 
War to the knife was again declared. 

The Grand Vazir, Singn Pasha, had meanwhile arrived at 
Gaza with five thousand men, the vanguard of Selim’s army. 
Here he was attacked by Janberdi Ghazali, with ten thousand 
Mamlaks. The battle was the best contested and bloodiest of 
the war : the Mamlaks put the Turkish horse to rout, but the 
firearms of the Janissaries “gain decided the fortune of the day. 
The way lay open into Eoypt. Selim had been visiting the 
shrine at Jerusalem and the tomb of Khalilullah (Abraham) at 
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Hebron : he now rejoined Sinan Pasha with the main body of 
the army, and struck across the desert for Misr-al-Kahira, his 
march continually annoyed by hordes of Bedouins., 

Tom4n Bey had drawn up his army to cover Cairo, and had 
planted batteries of artillery to sweep the ground over which 
the Turks should advance : the cannon were probably brought 
from ship board, for they appear to have been incapable of 
movement from one place to another. Selim learnt these dis- 
positions from deserters, and accordingly made a flank march, 
and so compelled the Mamldiks to change front : they thus 
lost the aid of their cannon which could not be moved with 
sufficient rapidity. The battle of Kidania resembled that of 
Marj Dabik, but it was better contested, the Mamluks fighting 
with the courage of despair. The Grand Vazir, Sinan Pasha, 
was at his post, as usual, in the centre of the Turkish first line, 
with his standards and Tabl-khana, supported by a Pasha on 
each side, and guarded by a company of Janissary arquebu- 
siers. Toman Bey, with his two bravest captains, Kurt Bey and 
Alan Bey, at the head of a body of Mamluks, clad in complete 
armour, directed his charge right upon the spot where the 
Grand Vazir’s standards were waving, imagining that he would 
find the Sultan himself there. They burst through all opposi- 
tion, and Tom&n Bey himself transfixed the Grand Vazir with 
his lance, while Kurt Bey and Alan Bey each killed one of the 
Pashas on his right and left hand. The Janissary guards were 
cut down and trampled under foot, and the standards captured : 
but the Mamldks were finally driven off by the Turkish mus- 
ketry fire: Alan Bey was killed, and Tom4n Bey and Kurt 
Bey took to flight ; and the Mamla4k army was totally routed 
with heavy loss in killed and prisoners (“ Sar o-Zinda”). 

The battle of—Kidania-sealed the fate of Egypt and of the 
Mamluk monarchy. The victorious army marched straight on 
Misr-al-Kahira, which the flying Mamlaks had evacuated : and 
Selim encamped outside the city, fixing his own head quarters 
in the isle of Rafdha (Isle of Gardens ; commonly called by 
Europeans Rhoda) and sent only a small detachment to 
to garrison Cairo. Toman Bey, on learning this arrangement, 
suddenly returned, was admitted into the city by his friends, 
and put the slender garrison to the sword. Selim had to 
move his whole army upon the city: the Turks soon forced 
their way in, but the Mamelukes resorted to street fighting and 
fortifying the houses, and for three days and nights a terrible 
battle raged in Cairo: a great part of the city was destroyed, 
and thousands of the citizens perished, before the Mamluks 
were finally slain or expelled. Eight hundred of them, being 
surrounded by the Turks, asked for quarter, on condition of 
their lives being spared. Selim granted these terms and then 
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had them massacred in cold blood. Toman Bey fled up the 
Nile. Meanwhile a Turkish fleet had arrived at Alexandria ; 
a Turkish flotilla was despatched in pursuit of the fugitives, 
and there was desperate fighting between Turks and Mamlfks 
in boats and along the banks of the rivers, not always to the 
advantage of the former. Selim, wishing to finish the business, 
sent another embassy to Toman Bey; but the envoys were 
murdered by the Mamliks, and, in reprisal, Selim put all the 
Mamluk prisoners in his hands to death, to the number of 
three or four thousand, Many of the Mamluk Beys came over 
to Selim’s side, won by bribes and promises ; and, indeed, one 
of the chief causes of the Mamluk disasters was the treachery of 
the Mamliks themselves. One of these renegades, named 
Khush Kadam, was sent by Selim again to offer terms to 
Toman Bey, but, when he addressed himself to his former com- 
rades, they reproached him with his treachery, and finally drew 
their weapons on him, so that he with difficulty escaped with 
his life from their hands. Kurt Bey was found in hiding in 
Cairo, and was promised his life by Selim, but his free speech 
so offended the tyrant, that he made his guards cut the bravest 
captain of the brave Mamluks to pieces in his presence. The 
toils gradually closed round Tomén Bey, and he was at last 
betrayed by an Arab Shaikh, with whom he had taken refuge, 
and given up to Selim. The Sultan at first treated his fallen 
enemy kindly, but soon changed his behaviour to him, probably 
instigated by some of the Mamluk traitors : and finally he had 
him hanged upon one of the gates of Cairo. 

On the first Friday after his triumphal entry into the city, 
the Sultan attended divine service in state at the mosque of 


‘Sultan Muhammad Ad Dhaheri, and fervently offered up 


thanks for his victories. He had the costly prayer-carpet, 
which had been spread for the royal orisons removed, and 
bowed his head upon the marble pavement: and in his emo- 
tion he bedewed it with unfeigned tears. He busied himself 
in re-establishing order and restoring prosperity ; but he did 
not take the trouble of once visiting the pyramids during the 
six months he resided in Cairo, sharing the common Musal- 
man contempt for the works of infidels and pagans. He 
re-established the Mamlik Beys who had come over to his 
side in their office, making them Turkish Sanjak Beys, or 
Chiefs of Standards: and he appointed other Mamluks to the 
vacant places of the Beys who had been killed, or had remained 
hostile, to make up the old number of: twenty-four. He made 
the traitor, Khair Bey, Pasha of Misr-al-Kahira with three 
horse-tails and the title of Vazir : but he took the precaution 
of sending his wives and children to Filiba (Philippolis) in 
Rumili, to serve as hostages for his good behaviour. 
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After the death of Sultan Toman Bey, all the refugee 
Mamltks came in from the deserts where they had taken 
refuge, and submitted to the Turks. They had striven to 
force the Bedouin tribes to join them : but the Arab and the 
Circassian could not agree, and the new allies fell out whenever 
they attempted to act together, coming to blows on the very 
field of battle, even under the fire of the Turkish artillery. The 
Mamltks abandoned the hopeless contest and left the Bedawi 
to resume their normal Ishmailite life of suspicion and isolation, 

Meanwhile, the Mamluk fleet, which had been cruising 
against the Portuguese, returned from Aden to Suez, and its 
captains made the best of altered circumstances by giving in 
their adhesion to the new order of things. The Mamluk had 
neither country nor home : he looked on Egypt and the Egyp- 
tians as created to support him in comfort and pleasure out of 
their produce and toil: his own interests were paramount to 
all other considerations, and, as long as these were safe-guarded, 
it mattered little to him what master he served. 

Sultan Selim provided against the danger of the Mamluks 
revolting, by leaving five thousand Sipdahis ; paid cavalry) and 
five thousand Janissaries (paid infantry) in garrison in Cairo, 
with detachments in the principal towns of Egypt. He sent 
the spoil he had collected, and the heavy artillery and baggage 
of his army, by sea to Constantinople, and himself set out on 
his return with his army by land in September 1517, A. D. 
As he was riding across the desert, on his way to Gaza with the 
Grand Vazir Yunus Pasha, who had succeeded to the Vazir 
slain at Kidania, he felicitated himself on his glorious conquest, 
to which Yunus replied that it was not much matter for felici- 
tation to have left Egypt in the hands of traitors. Selim was 
so angry at this saying, that he immediately summoned his 
executioners, and had the unlucky Grand Vazir’s head taken 
off on the spot. In the end the Sultan’s policy proved right, 
and the Vazir’s suspicions wrong: the Mamlaks remained 
loyal to their new master, and, as long as they were allowed to 
retain their old powers and privileges and to live at free 
quarters on the revenues of Egypt, they were quite satisfied 
with their position under the Turkish Government. 

One result of the Turkish conquest of Egypt was the assump- 
tion of the title of the Khalifa of Islam by the Sultans of 
Rim (Turkey). Selim persuaded the poor relation of the 
Abbassides who dwelt in Misr-al-Kahira under the protection 
of the Mamliks, to make over his pretensions to him, along 
with the more tangible possession of the Khirka-i-Sharff, or 
Prophet’s Sacred Mantle, and the Saujak-i-Sharif, or Prophet’s 
Sacred Banner, in return for the continuation of his pension, 
The office of Khalifa had been nominal enough under the 
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Mamluks: when eclipsed by the Imperial dignity of its new 
holder, it sunk into oblivion altogether, until the claim to 
it has been revived for political purposes in our own day. 

Selim the Conqueror left the constitutions and institutions 
of Egypt much as he had found them, only the Ottoman Vice- 
roy being subsituted for the Maml@k Sultan : but the Turkish 
army of occupation which he left in the country, constituted 
a third estate, and often usurped the functions of Government. 
There were now three different interests in the administration : 
the P4sha or Viceroy who represented the Sultan ; the twenty- 
four Mamluk Beys and their followers, and the seven corps 
of Turkish soldiery. For three hundred years the internal 
history of the country is a history of the struggle of these 
three powers to get the .better of each other, and to secure 
the largest share of the plunder of Egypt. 

The Pasha was nominated by the Sultan for an indefinite 
time, but was generally relieved at the end of three years, 
He paid a large sum to the Porte on nomination, and remitted 
an annual present while he was in office. He had the style 
of “ Vazir,” and ranked, with the Pashas of Buda in Europe 
and of Baghdad in Asia, as one of the three highest in the 
Empire, and he wore a plume (Jigha) at the side of his turban. 
IIe had the power of life and death, and of nomination to all 
public employment: but these matters were generally made 
the subject of deliberation in the Provincial Divan. The 
Mamluk Beys present in Cairo, the Aghas, or Colonels, of the 
seven corps of Turkish troops, the chief Kazis and Mutftis, 
were members of the Divan which assembled three times a 
a week, on Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays, The Pasha’s 
Agent, or Kiaya (Ketkhuda), presided over the deliberations, 


‘the Pdsha listening to them concealed behind a lattice. The 


Turks were fond of transacting business by deputy, which 
saved them trouble and responsibility. The Pasha’s Kidya 
had the rank and title of Bey, ¢% officto. 

When a new Pasha arrived in Egypt, all the Beys and the 
troops went out and pitched camp one stage out from the city, 
and thence marched out to welcome him, on arrival, with great 
pomp and pageantry, and escorted him to their camp under a 
salute of twelve guns. The next day they moved on into 
Cairo, and the Pasha took up his residence in his official palace 
in the Citadel. 

The officials who carried on the civil administration under 
the Pasha, besides his Kiaya, were the Khazanadar or treasur- 
er, the Daftardar or record keeper, the Roznamaji or journal 
keeper, the Mukdabilaji or controller, and seven Mukataji, or 


clerks and Registrars of leases. 
The business done in the divan was usually the promulga- 
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tion and communication of orders from the Porte ; the appoint- 
ment of Beys and military officers; the selling and farming 
out of lands, and the collection of the revenue, and the 
preparation and regulation of the public processions and 
authorised festivals. 

The Pasha was also Beglerbey, or head chief of the militia 
of his Government. The land of Egypt was divided into 
twenty-four provinces, each of which was governed by a 
Mamluk Bey, who had the Turkish rank of Saujak Bey, or 
Lord of the Standard. 

He had in his service two or three hundred Mamluks, his 
own property, and absolutely at his disposal. They were 
nearly all Circassian, Georgian, and Abkhazian boys captured 
by the Tartars of the Crimea in annual slave raids, and sold 
in the slave markets of Constantinople, where the Beys pur- 
chased them. They were carefully trained to arms and _ horse- 
manship, and the handsomest and most expert were made 
the personal attendants of their master; Silahdar (armour- 
bearer), Chibukji (pipe-bearer), Tutumji (tobacco-stopper), and 
so on. When trusted by their master, they were advanced to 
official posts in the province, and were set free and allowed to 
erow their beards and marry. They married none but white 
women, despising the swarthy Egyptians ; and because their 
offspring by the native women turned out weak and degenerate. 
Their children born of Circassian mothers also grew up sickly 
and weakly in the hot climate of Egypt, and this was one 
reason why they adopted their favourite slaves as their succes- 
sors, instead of their own children. Their moral atmosphere 
was unfavourable to family life and to the propagation of their 
race. The Bey enjoyed the revenues of his province, and 
nominated -one of. his Mamluks as his Kashif, or Steward: the 
province was sub-divided into districts, each superintended 
by a Kéim-mokam: each district was again sub-divided into 
groups of villages, each group ruled over by a Mamlak Multa- 
zim. Each village was presided over by a Shaikh chosen from 
among the villagers. Every official was a little autocrat in 
his own territory, with no check but the law of the Koran and 
the fear of the bigger man over him. The whole of the 
revenue and financial work of the country was performed 
by a class of Coptic writers, mostly Christians, like the Kayats 
in India under the Moghul administration, without whose 
humble and useful labours the whole administration would 
have lapsed into anarchy. The Mamluks were brave, ignorant, 
treacherous, and ostentatious: they spent all their wealth on 
their dress, arms, and horses, and carried the best part of 
their estates on their persons, They wore high cylindrical 
white or yellow turbans ; long robes of scarlet or green or 
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other bright colours, tightly girt around their waists, and 
etticoat trousers. In war, or for parade, many of them wore 
hauberks of chain mail, with helmets and brassarts of steel. 
They were “ much pestered with arms ;” carrying, in addition 
to lance and sabre, a long brass-barrelled carbine, a blunder- 
buss besides, a steel mace, or a battle axe, hooked to their 
saddle bow, and two brace of pistols with an arsenal of 
daggers and knives in their arms-belt, which they wore round 
their waist (Silahlik). 

Their favourite martial exercises were the game of the Jerid, 
or javelin throwing ; firing at a mark, generally an earthen- 
ware jar placed on the ground, when at full gallop; and cut- 
ting a twisted piece of felt with the sabre. Every Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday the Beys used to repair with their 
Mamluks to the Mastaba, or parade ground outside the walls 
of Cairo, to practise these and similar feats of skill and horse- 
manship. The greater number of the Beys were always to 
be found living at Cairo, leaving their provinces to be managed 
by their Kashifs: only six or eight of them at a time would 
be residing in the provinces: but they all had their town- 
houses at the capital. One of the Beys was appointed 
by the Porte, through the Pasha, to be Shaikh-al-Balad (Chief 
of the Country), as an intermediary between the Egyptian 
nation and its Turkish masters, a kind of tribune of the 
people ; but instead of acting as their defender, he was oftener 
their most grievous oppressor. It was like making a wolf 
the guardian of the flock. The Shaikh al Balad took prece- 
dence of all other Beys, and the office was much sought after. 
The next Bey in rank was the Amir-al-Haj (Lord of the 
Pilgrimage), who had charge and command of the great pilgrim 
caravan, which, having gathered up all the pilgrim bands from 
Northern and Central Africa, started annually from Cairo for 
the Holy Cities, with the Mahmal, or litter, conveying the costly 
carpet presented by the Sultan. It was escorted by Mamluks 
and Turkish soldiers, and its departure and return were the 
occasions of the chief festivals of the population of Cairo. 

Another Bey was despatched annually with the Egyptian 
tribute to the Porte. This sum was about £100,000 sterling, 
and was sent by sea in an argosy well-guarded by war-ships 
and gallies, to protect it from the Knights of Malta and other 
Christian pirates. The Bey was generally absent on this duty 
for nine months, 

Four other Beys had charge of the approaches and _ outskirts 
of the four quarters of the city; and were relieved monthly 
by four others. The way in which this duty was performed 
may be illustrated by the following anecdote. 

A Mameluke, Kaim-mokam was going the rounds, followed by 
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his horsemen, when he met a Christian Coptic merchant pro- 
ceeding into the country on a trading expedition, with his 
goods laden upon asses. The Copt dismounted at the 
approach of the Mamluk, who hailed him, crying “ Well met, 
friend! I heard that thou wert starting with a valuable 
caravan, and, knowing that there is a band of robbers in the 
vicinity, I have been patrolling to make all safe: but I really 
must positively refuse to accept the two hundred sequins thou 
didst determine to pay me for this service ; thou art too gene- 
rous; I will only accept one hundred sequins.” “But, my 
Lord,” stammered the Copt—“ No words,” interrupted the 
Mamluk, savagely, “ but the sequins ; the robbers are still near.” 
“So I perceive,” observed the merchant, drily, as he handed 
over the money. 

For the first two centuries of the Ottoman rule in Egypt, 
the garrison of Turkish soldiery was the strongest power in 
the State. They numbered about: twelve thousand men, 
divided into seven corps (Ojak), two of infantry, and five of 
cavalry. The first in precedence and in numerical strength 
was the corps of Janissaries, six or seven thousand strong. 

They were organised in companies of a hundred men. They 
remained permanently in Egypt, (as did the other six Ojaks) 
and had ceased to have any other than a titular connection 
with the Head Quarters of the corps at Constantinople. They 
were officered by a body of Field Officers. called Kiayaés (Ket- 
khuda), and Staff Officers called Chaushes. There was a fixed 
number of these latter, and every year one of them was pro- 
moted to Kiaya, and no vacancies in the latter rank were 
otherwise filled up, so that the number of Kidyds at different 
times varied greatly: at oné time there would be twenty, at 
another time only six or eight. Every year one of the Kidyas 
was elected ” Kidya-in-Charge,” and he commanded the whole 
corps, resigning his post at the end of a year to his successor. 

Most of the Janissaries were lodged in barracks, which were 
ranges of wooden huts, at Cairo ; and some of them garrisoned 
the citadel, guarding one of the gates, which was called “The 
Gate of the Janissaries.” Detachments of the corps were 
stationed permanently at Alexandria, Suez and Assouan, 
which last was the frontier station of the Turks in Egypt 
towards the south. 

The second corps was that of the Azabs (celibates), also 
infantry. Their number was about four thousand. They 
were altogether on an inferior footing to the Janissaries as 
regarded pay, equipment, and discipline. They were com- 
manded by a Kiadya, They were also stationed at Cairo, and 
the gate which they guarded in the citadel was called the 
“ Gate of the Azabs.” 
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The third corps (the first of the cavalry) was the Mutafarrika 

(various), so called because they were recruited from the difter- 
ent provinces of the Empire, They were one thousand strong, 
and were intended to be lifeguards of the Pasha; but that 
official having no confidence in, or authority over, the Turkish 
soldiery, always kept a private bodyguard of his own, of 
Tartar or Bosniak horsemen. 

The Mutafarrika were the sons of Pash&s, Beys, and 
Turkish yeomen (Zdims and Timarlis), and were a superior 
class of men to the ordinary run of the troops. 

The fourth corps was the Ch&urishes, a body of horse of 
equal strength and similar constitution to the Mutafarrika ; and 
their duty was that of guards and orderlies at the Viceregal 
Court or Divan. 

The fifth corps were the Gunalis, five hundred strong, a 
kind of Turkish hussars. 

The sixth corps were the Tufangchis, five hundred strong : 
they were mounted musketeers. 

The seventh corps were the Charakisa (Circassians), five 
hundred strong, recruited from the Mamluks in Egypt. Tur- 
kish writers seldom use the term Mamluk, or its plural Mamé- 
lik, preferring to call the slave soldiers Ghuz, after a Caspian 
tribe, or Charakisa (Circassians). 

When these seven corps acted as confederates, they were 
able to contro] the Government ; and their superior officers 
(Aghads and Kidyds) formed an oligarchy which then ruled 
the country : but the Pasha and the Beys were generally able 
to maintain the balance of power by playing upon the stand- 
ing rivalries and jealousies of the different Ojaks. There was 
an eternal feud between the Janissaries and the Azabs, and 
another between the Mutafarrika and Chaushes, on one side, 
and the remaining three cavalry corps on the other. 

The Shaikh-al-Jabarti, in his history, mentions another corps 
called the Mustahfiz (Fencibles). It was probably a corps of 
cendarmerie, and we believe that the Egyptian gendarmerie 
is still called by the same name. 

The whole of these ruling castes of Turks and Mamluks 
did not altogether amount to much more than twenty thousand 
men at any time, and they ruled absolutely over half a mil- 
lion of Egyptian traders, handicraftsmen, and husbandmen. 

The Egyptian calls himself an Arab, having adopted the 
name, as well as the religion, of his new masters at the time 
of the Saracen conquest. But,in spite of a considerable ad- 
mixture of Arab blood, the Egyptian (Gupt, or Copt) remains 
a Caucasian of the dark or Hamitic type, and his national 
character is quite different from that of the Semitic Arab. It 
resembles more that of the Greek, or the Italian, During the 
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three centuries of Ottoman rule, the Egyptians were mere 
beasts of burden, dumb animals, doomed to toil through life 
to keep the Mamluks and Turks in sloth and luxury with 
the proceeds of their labour. 

The sources of revenue to the Turks in Egypt were three- 
fold: first the land-tax, including the canal and irrigation 
cess : secondly, the poll-tax on Jews and Christians : thirdly 
the customs and duties on merchandise. As in all Oriental 
countries, the whole of the land was regarded as the property 
of the State: and the farmer or cultivator was only an occu- 
pier. Most of the fields of Egypt were thus Mir Mal (State 
property) : but a considerable part of the land was alienated 
as Wakf (church land) for the support of mosques and re- 
ligious foundations. A third description of holding was the 
Kashifi, land farmed by the Beys, and cultivated by slaves, 
or hired labourers: and a fourth kind was the Ittizdm-baladi, 
land farmed by the inhabitants of the towns. The land reve- 
nue was called the Mal-al-hur (free-hold) : the portion of it 
levied as a tax by the authorities was divided into Miri, due 
to the State, and Faiz, the excess over and above this, which 
was levied by the Multezim as his own profit, and out of 
which he had to satisfy his over-lords. The cultivator was 
allowed just as much as would suffice to keep soul and body 
together as his share. He often contrived, however, to cheat 
the rapacity of his Governors ; “made it a point of honour 
never to pay his rent until compelled by main force, and 
wore the stripes he incurred in his resistance as badges of 
honour.” The revenue system of Egypt under the Ottomans 
has been pithily described as follows : “ The Shaikh cheated 
the Multazim, the Multazim cheated the Kaim-mokdm, the 
Kéim-mokam cheated the Kashif, the Kashif cheated the 
Bey, the Bey cheated the Shaikh-al-Balad, the Shaikh-al-Balad 
cheated the Pasha, and the Pasha cheated the Porte.” 

The Kashifs, or stewards, of the Beys, instead of being 
paid for their services, paid large sums to their masters on 
appointment, called Kushufiya: and, to make up this, they 
themselves levied an arbitrary tax on the Kaim-mokdms called 
Kalba: the Turkish soldiery levied large sums under the 
name of Talba, from the country, through the Shaikh-al-Balad, 
as a kind of black mail, in addition to their regular pay, 

The poll-tax (Khardj) on Christians and Jews was levied 
in the same elastic manner. There were also innumerable vex- 
ations and restrictions to which they were liable, which were 
made the means of extorting money from them. The Copts 
were not allowed to call their children by the names of Patri- 
archs, such as Daud, Yusuf, &., they were obliged to wear a 
particular dress; no Jew or Christian could mount on horse- 
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back, and they had to dismount from their asses on meeting 
a Bey, ora Kiaya of the soldiery, in the street, and also on 
passing a Bey’s house. Instances were constantly happening 
of European Consuls and merchants being assaulted and 
beaten for disregarding these regulations, and when Baron de 
Tott visited Cairo with the Sultan’s commission to inspect 
the fortifications, his appearance on horse-back in the street 
caused a popular tumult. 

The customs were not a large source of revenue, the trade 
of Egypt being at a low ebb under the Turks. The principal 
traffic was in slaves, which came in caravans from the Soudan 
to Cairo, the greatest slave market in the whole Ottoman 
empire. The traveller Bruce, who discovered the sources of 
the Blue Nile, says, speaking of the wretched condition of trade 
and commerce in Egypt at, the time of his visit: “ Nothing 
which violence and injustice can ruin, can ever subsist under 
the Turkish Government.” 

In the year A. D. 1712, the Pasha, finding that the Customs 
Department was being worked at a loss, considerately farmed 
it to the Ojak of the Janissaries. They, however, managed it 
so well that they converted the deficit into a surplus, and 
contrived to raise a considerable annual revenue. The Pasha 
then tried to get the management into his own hands again ; 
but the Janissaries would not resign it, and continued to 
superintend the Customs until the Mamluk Ali Bey made 
himself master of the country, as will be related. 

The total annual revenue of Egypt under the Turks amoun- 
ted to about halfa million pounds sterling, more or less, in 
English money. 

The expenditure was classed under four heads: first, the 
payment of the Turkish soldiery ; secondly, the expenses of 
collection and administration, including the maintenance and 
repair of irrigation works (which was done, however, by a 
corvié of forced and unpaid labour) : thirdly the free supply of 
provisions for the service of the Holy Cities of Mecca and 
Medina : and fourthly, the balance of the revenue which re- 
mained over after satisfying these claims, was remitted as 
tribute to the Porte: it generally amounted to a fourth or 
fifth of the total amount. 

Egypt, which fills so large a space in the annals of the Cru- 
sades and the Middle Ages, suddenly disappears from history 
after the Turkish conquest: and her national record was 
swallowed up in that of the Empire of her new masters. The 
old Mamluk traitor, Khair Bey, ruled as Pasha of Eygpt far 
into the reign of Sultan Suliman Kanuni, the son of Selim the 
Conqueror. Egypt was bound, according to the military con- 
stitution of the Ottoman Empire to furnish a contingent of 
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three thousand men to the foreign wars of the Porte, to be 
renewed, if required, every three years ; and the first despatch 
of this contingent was made by Khair Bey Pash& to Rhodes, 
when Sultan Sulim&n was besieging the stronghold of the 
Knights of St. John. Before the siege was over further, rein- 
forcements were despatched from Egypt in a fleet of twenty 
armed vessels under the command of Kait Bey, the son-in-law 
of the Pasha, with a sacred standard, called the’ Ukab, (eagle) 
banner. Khair Bey died in peace, and the Sultan appointed 
his own brother-in-law, Mustafa Pasha, to succeed him; but, as 
the royal lady objected equally to Egyptian exile and to separa- 
tion from her husband, he was recalled, and an Albanian named 
Ahmad was appointed Pasha of Egypt in his room. This 
Ahmad Pash&, surnamed Khain, or Traitor, by the Turks, 
attempted a revolt against his master. He gained over some 
of the Mamluks to his side, proclaimed himself Sultan of 
Egypt, coined money in his own name, and besieged the loyal 
Janissaries in the citadel. After a long siege, it was taken by 
surprise, some Mamluks finding their way in through a sewer, 
and the garrison were put to the sword. The Turkish sol- 
diery and many of the Mamluks, however, continued to resist 
Khain Ahmad, and there was civil war in Egypt, until Ibrahim 
Pasha led an army of seven thousand Turkish troops into 
the country, hanged Khéin Ahmad, and re-established tran- 
quillity. 

In the war of Cyprus, the Viceroy of Egypt, Muhammad 
Shaluk P&sha, called by the Christian writers Scirocco, himself 
led the great naval armament fitted out at Alexandria into the 
Levant, and the Egyptian squadron of twenty gallies formed 
the right wing of the Turkish fleet at the battle of Lepanto, 
opposed to the Venetian squadron of the allied Armada. 

The Egyptian ships opened the battle, and the skilful tac- 
tics of the Pdsha were at first crowned with success ; eight 
Venetian gallies were sunk, and several captured. But the 
Italians recovered the day by sheer hard fighting and by their 
superiority in ordnance : and, in the general rout of the Tur- 
kish fleet, all the Egyptian ships were sunk or captured, and 
Muhammad Shaluk was rescued from the waves only to 
perish by the sword of his captor Giovanni Contarini. 

The internal history of Egypt during the three centuries of 
Ottoman rule is a monotonous record of massacres, revolutions, 
and coups ad’ état, perpetrated alternately by Pashas, Mamlaks, 
and Janissaries. Sometimes the power was in the hands of 
the Pashé ; sometimes in those of a cabal of Beys and officers 
of the Ojaks, Every six or seven years, or oftener, there would 
be an emeute, a riot, a coup d’ Gat, a massacre, which would 
transfer the power from the ruling party to their opponents, 
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Among the Mamltks there were two parties or factions, the 
Kasimlis and the Zulfikarlis, which appears to have existed 
from times long before the Turkish conquest. The origin 
of the difference between them is lost in legend, and many 
romantic and fanciful tales are current to account for it; 
the most probable accounts derive their names from two 
famous and rival Mamliks, Zulfikar Bey, and Kasim Bey. The 
colours of the Zulfikarlis were white ; those of the Kdasimis 
red ; the differences of character and of policy which divided 
them do not appear. The hostility between the Shanavests 
and the Caravats in Ireland seems to present the nearest 
historical parallel to their rivalry. They were always ready, 
on the slightest provocation, to fight about anything or nothing, 
and their quarrels were utilised by designing politicians for the 
furtherance of their own individual interests. Their senseless 
strife divided the whole of Egypt into two hostile camps ; the 
common people imitated the frenzy of their masters, and 
the inhabitants of two neighbouring villages fought out with 
sticks and stones the fight which their superiors were carry- 
ing on with sabres and carabines in the streets of Cairo. 

It would be tedious to recount in detail the Mamluk faction 
fights and the military mutinies which fill the pages of the 
history of the Turks in Egypt. Not long after the Grand 
Vazir, Ibrahim Pasha, had settled the Government, there was 
a military mutiny at Cairo, and the Pasha, also named [bra- 
him, was killed by the troops when trying to quell it. He 
was succeeded by a Georgian eunuch, Gurji Muhammad Pasha, 
who proved an able and vigorous ruler and kept the trouble- 
some soldiery quiet. He was succeeded by a man of a 
different stamp, Hasan Pasha, who signalised his government 
by repairing and re-paving the Mosque of Al Azhar, in which 
task he spent all his time and fortune; a rare exception to 
most of his countrymen, who never touched the magnificent 
monuments with which the Mamltk Sultans had filled Misr-al- 
Kahira, except to deface or spoil them. ‘‘ The modern Turks ” 
says Mr. Lane-Poole, “can build nothing but tawdry palaces, 
and gaudy over-ornamented mosques: and the edifices that 
they do set up are so insecurely built, that they will infallibly 
come down before long amid the plaudits of a critical pos- 
terity. But if they cannot create, they can spoil ; and it is 
hard to know which deserves the greater damnation : their 
neglect or their restoration of the monuments of Cairo.” 

Absorbed in his pious work, Hasan Pashé loosened the 
reins of government until the whole country was plunged 
in anarchy, and Mamldks and Turks did only what was right 
in their own eyes. The Porte really appears to have acted on 
the principle of alternately appointing an able and an in- 
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competent man to the government of Egypt. The fact is 
that, as soon as a good Viceroy had brought the country into 
order, some worthless palace favourite was appointed to reap 
the fruits of his exertions, and his feeble rule soon plunged the 
country into a slough of confusion, from which it required 
the appointment of another able Governor to extricate it. 
On the present occasion Muhammad Pasha was sent to re- 
pair the damage caused by Hasan Pasha’s negligence. The 
new Governor was nicknamed by the Turks “Kul Kiran 
(the Slave-Crusher), from the severity with which he repressed 
the mutinous spirit of the troops, who were officially called 
Kapi-kuli .Slaves of the Porte), and whose rank and file showed 
the shaven chins of slaves. He abolished the illegal imposts 
of the Kushifiya, the Kalba, and the Talba. Three of the 
Ojaks of the troops, the Gunalis, Tufangchis and Charkas, re- 
volted against this measure, but the rest of the troops remained 
loyal, and helped to quell the mutiny. Muhammad Kul Kiran 
Pasha restored order to the administration and prosperity to the 
country. 

The same succession of events happened again, soon after 
under the government of Haidar Agh& Zdda Mahammad 
Pasha, when two Mamluk Beys, Kansee Bey and Memi Bey, 
openly revolted and occupied Upper Egypt. The country 
again became a prey to anarchy, and order was restored by 
the Arnaut, Ahmad Tarkhdnji Pasha. He imposed on 
the people by a great show of justice and severity. One 
of his ingenious expedients was to execute poor and friend- 
less criminals in jail, and then to gibbet their bodies array- 
ed in furred and silken robes, that people might extol the 
justice of Ahmad Tarkhtnji Pash4, “ who has but one law for 
both rich and poor.”’ The fame of his assumed virtues ele- 
vated him to the rank of Vazir-i--Azam to Sultan Ahmad ; 
but, his conduct proving unequal to his character, he was soon 
strangled by order of the Sultan. 

In A. D. 1664 another Ibrahim Pdsh& was deposed and 
imprisoned by the Mamluk Beys on the ground of tyranny and 
illezal exactions. 

(To be continued), 
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ArT. II.—THE ADMINISTRATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE LAW OF ITALY. 





THE ADMINISTRATIVE LAW OF ITALY. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


HE State.—lItalian writers on jurisprudence differ little 
if at all, from English writers, such as Spencer and 
Stuart Mill, in defining the duties and powers of the State and 
the limits of its sphere of action. The State must permit 
liberty of action to the individual to the utmost extent com- 
patible with the rights of others: it must protect its citizens 
from external or internal violence ; and it must assist in vari- 
ous ways the moral, intellectual, and economical development 
of society. The functions of the State, then, are not confined 
to the raising and maintenance of an army, the imposition 
of taxes, the execution of the laws, and the administration 
of justice; they include, zzter alia, the public health, public 
instruction, public works, the fine arts, agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, 

The ancients considered the State itself as the end; the 
modern idea is that it is only a means to an end, the end being 
the rights of the individual and the improvement of society. 
The State attains this end by means of “ Public Powers” 
(potere pubblict). 

Division of Powers.—The Powers of the State are broadly 
divided into two classes, I. Legislative: II. Executive. 
These powers sometimes overlap, and are mever quite so 
distinct in fact as they are in theory. The Italian Parlia- 
ment possesses certain attributes of an executive nature in the 
choice of ministers, the verification of the powers of its own 
members, the accusation of ministers and adjudication of 
charges against them, permission to acquire land for public 
purposes, and the naturalisation of foreigners. On the other 
hand, the King, the head of the executive power, not only 
participates in legislation, but he is also authorized to make 
rules for the application and carrying out (/attuazione) of 
laws ; and, when Parliament is not sitting, he can, in cases of 
urgency, take provisional measures for the maintenance of 
the public security, provided they are not contrary to statute 
and are presented to Parliament for confirmation at its first 
subsequent sitting, 

Executive Ordinances —These provisional measures may be 
called executive ordinances (decreti legislativi, or decreti-leggt). 
‘They have, and keep the force of law unless and until Parlia- 
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ment refuses to sanction them. The rules made for the appli- 
cation of a law are called regulating decrees (decreti regola- 
jentart), or simply regulations ; these rules can neither modify 
the law nor change it. The law, which proceeds from the 

islative power, establishes general principles, but does not 
contain detailed rules for their practical application. The 
executive poiwer must, then, give the necessary instructions 
to its subordinate authorities. These rules are absolutely 
binding on subordinate officials, but not on private persons, 
unless they are in conformity with the law. 

Specific delegation of legislative power to the Executive Autho- 
yity.—Decrees or laws made under such delegation are called 
 eoislattve decrees. Instances of these are the Regulations for 
Public Health, and for Urban and Rural Self-Government, 
framed by the Provincial and Communal authorities, and the 
provisions for Public Security made by the Prefects and 
Queestors. 

It is also worthy of notice that in Italy the legislative power 
entrusts the executive power with the consolidation in one 
text of several laws on the same subject-matter; but if, in 
such consolidation, the executive power should insert anything 
contrary to the law, or add anything not in the law, it has no 
efiect. 

The Judicial and Administrative Authorities.—Owing to the 
immoveability and independence of the judiciary, some writers 
divide the public powers into three classes, legislative, executive, 
aid judicial. But, both scientifically and as a matter of fact, 
the judicial is only a branch of the executive. In Switzerland, 
however, and the United States of America, the Federal judi- 
cial power can refuse to give effect to a law, which it finds to 
be contrary to the principles of the Constitution. Still, even 
in these countries, the judiciary has no power to inquire 
whether a particular law be suited to the needs and interests 
of society, and it must apply the law, even though it considers 
it to be unjust and injurious, so long as it be not contrary to 
the Constitution. In Italy the judiciary cannot in any case 
over-ride the legislature. For instance, Article 24 of the Con- 
stitution enacts that taxation must be proportional, Suppose 
the legislature imposes a progressive tax, the law would without 
doubt be applied; whereas in Switzerland and the United 
Sates of America, it would be annulled as contrary to the 
Constitution. 

The judicial authority is charged with the defence of private 
tights, and inflexibly and vigorously applies the law to the 
particular cases coming before it, without thinking of the 
consequences ; whilst the administrative authority watches 
over the collective and general interests of society, takes 
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account of its moral and political surroundings. and has a 
certain discretional power in appreciating the right moment for 
the application of the law. The circumstances under which, and 
the extent to which the executive power can legislate, have 
been pointed out above. The executive power has also the 
power of prohibiting lawful acts in particular cases. For 
instance, there is no law which prohibits the performance of 
religious services outszde churches, and they are impliedly 
allowed by Art. 183 of the Penal Code of 1859. Nevertheless, | 
the Minister of the Interior and the Prefects can, in special 
cases, on grounds of health or public security, prohibit such 
services. Similar powers are entrusted in India to the Magis. 
terial Courts, \Sec. 144 Code of Criminal Procedure) that is, to 
judicial officers ; but the High Courts have shown an unreason- 
able jealousy of their exercise, for no other reason, apparently, 
than that these judicial officers also exercise certain fiscal and 
administrative functions. 

Administrative Law and its Sources.x—Signor Triaca gives 
the following excellent definition of Administrative Law: 
“The collection of rules which, in the general and collective 
interests of political society, define the duties and rights of 
the public administration in its relations with private persons 
and bodies.” 

The principal sources of administrative law are the funda- 
mental laws of the State, and the whole body of laws and 
regulations which deal with the public administration. As 
regards the latter, the most important are those dealing with 
public instruction, Provincial and Communal Government, the 
Council of State, Public security and health, Public works, the 
Court of Accounts, the public debt, and the recruitment of 
the Army and Navy. Auxiliary sources of administrative law 
are the civil law, political economy, the philosophy of law, and 


works on public law. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENT OF THE STATE. 


Centralization aud Decentraltzation.—In discussing the res- 
pective advantages of the centralized and decentralized systems, 
continental writers are careful not to confound political with 
adininistrative centralization. Political centralization deals 
with the troops and forces in the State territory, and is an 
absolute necessity for the preservation of national unity and 
prevention of anarchy. 

As regards administrative centralization and decentralization, 
the public official is responsible under both systems, But under 
the former he is answerable only to the central power, and 
cannot be sued in the judicial Courts, except with the permission 
of the executive power ; whereas under the latter, he is always 
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answerable before judicial authority, as in England and the 
United States. 

As to what the State should do or not do, opinions differ, 
But the following principle is sound and unassailable, namely. 
that the State should not undertake those duties which can be 
equally well performed by private persons or associations. No 
hard and fast rule can be laid down for all countries ; the 
decision must depend in each case on the bent and genius of 
a people, their customs, historical traditions, and civil state ; 
in one word, on their political and moral surroundings. The 
eeographical configuration of Italy, its climate, its historical 
traditions, and the interests created by preceding Governments 
seem to counsel decentralization. But, on the other hand, the 
national unity, but recently accomplished, the insufficient diffu- 
sion of education, the press, which busies itself too much with 
political and parochial affairs, and too little with the real 
sood of the country, the cliques of patrons and clients, 
not to mention the numerous interested and secret societies, 
all these point to the necessity of a strong Central Government. 
This is borne out by the maladministration of charitable insti- 
tutions (opere pie), which has resulted from over decentralization, 

Division of the Public Administration —The public adminis- 
tration is divided into two parts: the State administration 
and the Civil administration. The first aims at the collection 
and concentration of the social force by which the State lives 
and is visible; the second diffuses and distributes this social 
force among the minor political associations (provinces, com- 
munes) comprised in the State. The first is also called genera’ 
or central; the latter local or territorzal. 

The administration of the State consists of— 

I.—The Central administrative hierarchy. 
I1.—The Local administrative hierarchy. 
(1) Local official hierarchy. 
(2) Local elective hierarchy, 

By administrative hierarchy is meant the various depart- 
ments and grades of agents and officials charged with the 
execution of administrative laws. 


_I. THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE HIERARCHY. 


The King—The King is the supreme head and pivot of the 
administration of the State. He commands the land and sea 
forces ; declares war and concludes peace; provides for the 
care of the State; convokes the Chambers, prorogues their 
sittings, and can dissolve the Chamber of the Deputies, con- 
voking another within four months; he can give pardon and 
commute punishment ; and he represents the State in its foreign 
relations. 
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The King is represented by Ministers who form his Gov- 
ernment or Cabinet. The irresponsibility of the Crown has 
the double effect of increasing security, by removing from the 
Sovereign any odium for the unpopular acts of Government, 
and of augmenting the power of Parliament, by giving it power 
to correct and check the bad administration of Ministers. 
Every act of high administration must be confirmed by a 
Minister, who assumes direct responsibility for it. But gene- 
rally speaking, and in the absence of any special law, this 
responsibility is not judicial, asin England, but only political. 
By Italian law the juridical or judicial responsibility of Muinis- 
ters exists only in the case of high treason, malversation, and 
fraud. 

The Ministers—At the summit of the hierarchy stands the 
King: immediately beneath him come his Ministers. It is 
for him to decide the number and attributes of his Ministers, 
and he is not obliged to choose them from the Chambers, At 
present there are ten Ministers, namely, the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, the Interior, Finance, the Treasury, War, 
Marine, Pardon, Justice and Religion, Public Instruction, 
Public Works, Agriculture Industry and Commerce. There 
is a proposal to create two new Ministers, the one to be Pre- 
sident of the Council, the other for Post Offices and Telegraphs. 
Keach Minister is assisted by a General Secretary and Under- 
Secretary of State. 

The Ministers are charged with collecting information re- 
sarding the needs of the people and the State; with reporting 
to the King and advising him ; with proposing to Parliament 
the laws which affect the public interest, and seeing that exist- 
ing laws are enforced ; with directing those branches of the 
administration with which they are respectively charged ; and, 
finally, with the supervision of their subordinate officials, In 
affairs of greater importance, Ministers meet together for 
common discussion and deliberation, and in these meetings 
even Ministers without any portfolio of their-own have a seat 
and avote. These assemblies are called Councils of Ministers, 
and are sometimes presided over by the King, but ordinarily 
by the chief Minister, who has the title of President of the 
Council and directs its discussions, 

The Council deliberates on the following subjects: projects 
of laws to be presented to Parliament, international treaties 
and their interpretation, conflicts of jurisdiction between differ- 
ent Ministers, nominations for the Senate, the Council of State, 
the Court of Accounts, Generals in command, and other high 
cares of State, such as dismissals, sinecures, degradations. The 
projects of regulations for the execution of laws must be laid 
before the Council; as also proposals for extradition to foreign 
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Governments, and other affairs of importance, The Pre- 
sident of the Council has a Secretary, who works under 
his direction, keeps him informed of all that is going on, pre- 
pares business for the Council, shares in their deliberations, 
and keeps an exact register thereof. 

Functions of the different Minztsters—The functions of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, War, Marine, Pardon and Justice, 
speak for themselves. The Minister of the Interior supervises 
political elections, military levies, public security and health, 
the archives of State, and the administration of Communes, 
Provinces, and charitable institutions. The Minister of 
Finance is concerned with taxation, its just and profitable 
distribution, the private incomes and monopolies of the Crown, 
and the sale thereof The Minister of the Treasury is 
charged with the collection of the public revenues, the general 
financial position of the State, the service of the public debt, 
and vigilant enforcement of the regulations regarding expendi- 
ture. The Minister of Public Works is in charge of the national 
roads, the public waters, the reclamation of marshes, and also of 
Posts and Telegraphs. The Minister of Public Instruction 
has to exercise vigilance over private as well as public edu- 
cation. Under the care of the Minister of Agriculture 
Industry and Commerce are industrial privileges, the rights 
of authors, Loan Institutions, especially land and agricultural 
Banks, Savings Banks, and projects intended to free agricul- 
tural property from the fetters and servitudes which retard the 
progress of cultivation, to improve cattle, and give an impetus 
to the diffusion of agricultural knowledge. 

Central consultative bodies and superior Councils.— Every 
Minister is assisted in the exercise of his functions by different 
bodies, whose office it is to advise and enlighten him in the 
more important affairs of his portfolio ; bodies, which he may 
always, and in certain cases must, consult. Some of these 
bodies may be temporarily appointed; others are permanent. 
Over allis the Council of State, Which embraces every branch 
of the public administration, and, together with the Court of 
Accounts, occupies the highest position in the central hierarchy, 

Functions of the Counctl of State-—The Council of State, 
composed of men famous for learning and experience, is at 
the summit of all branches of the administration and all public 
services. Without impeding the action, or in any way lessen- 
ing the responsiblity of Ministers, it is summoned, some- 
times, to enlighten the Government, sometimes to assist it, 
sometimes to restrain it, -by maintaining firmly between 
competent authorities, for the safeguarding of public and 
private rights and interests, the attributes fixed by law, and by 
preserving through successive Ministries the maintenance of 
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administrative principles and traditions. Its functions are 
either consultative or judzczal, 

As a consultutive body, the Counc:l of State is summoned 
to give opinions to the King’s Government. The Government 
is bound to seek its Opinion on projects of laws and general 
regulations of the public administration, on the regularity, 
convenience, rescission, variation, and transaction of public 
contracts of greater importance, on the demands for extradi- 
tion made by foreign Governments, and of those of corporate 
bodies to acquire jand, 

As a judicial body, the Council of State decides finally on 
differences between the State and its creditors regarding the 
interpretation of contracts of public loan, of the law relative 
to such loans, and of other contracts concerning the public 
debt ; and also on differences regarding the obligations of 
railways guaranteed by the State, This jurisdiction is not 
in conformity with the fundamental principle of Italian public 
jurisprudence, which is that every dispute, having for its 
object an actual vzght, and not a simple zxZerest, belongs to 
the competence of the ordinary Courts. But it is believed 
that the ordinary tribunals cannot adequately appreciate the 
reasons of public interest inherent in these laws, and that 
they would be prejudiced in favour of private persons as 
against the Government. Hence it was considered essential 
to the security of the State that such differences should be 
decided by an administrative body. Other judicial functions 
are conferred by special laws on the Council of State. 

Composition of the Council of State-—The Council of State 
is composed of a first President, of three Presidents of Session, 
and of twenty-four Councillors, besides a number of Referees and 
Secretaries. The Councillors are appointed by the King, on 
the nomination of the Minister of the Interior, after consulta- 
tion with the Council of Ministers. They cannot be suspended 
or removed from office except by a Royal decree passed 
after hearing the advice of the said Council. The Council 
of State is divided into three bodies: one for the Interior, one 
for Pardon, Justice and Religion, and the third for Finance. 
Each body has a President, eight Councillors and a Secretary, 
Both for the sittings of the Council and its branches, a guorum 
of half the members is necessary. The voice of the majority 
prevails; but when the numbers are equal, the President has 
a casting vote. 

Functions of the Court of Accounts—The law assigns to the 
Court of Accounts two kinds of functions, administrative and 
judicial. 

As an administrative body, the Court of Accounts has the 
special duty of guaranteeing the regularity of the financial 
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administration of the State ; and it is therefore charged, not 
only with watching over the collection of all the public 
revenues, but also with scrutinizing all expenditure, and seeing 
that the action of the agents of the State is safeguarded by 
sufficient security and examination by special auditors. The 
Minister of the Treasury, before presenting to Parliament the 
Army Accounts, must first produce them before the Court of 
Accounts duly supported by documents and vouchers. The 
Court examines the account, and verifies not only if the 
expenditure is properly balanced, but also whether it has 
been placed under the proper headings, and whether it is 
justified ; for which purpose it has the right of calling for 
such explanations and documents as may be necessary. After 
examination, the Court makes a report to Parliament and 
sends it to the Minister of the Treasury, who presents it to 
the Chamber, together with the draught of a law passing the 
account. | 

Officers of the administration, who are charged with 
collections and payments, or who have in any way the handling 
of public monies, must annually render to the Court the 
judicial account of their administration. From this obligation 
are exempted only those functionaries who render accounts 
to the central bureaux under which they serve. 

The Court must refuse to register decrees and orders of 
payment which it considers contrary to law and regulations. 
The refusal to register is in some cases absolute and annuls 
the order. In other cases the Minister can withdraw the 
decree, or submit it to the Council of Ministers. Ifthe Council 
decides that the act is proper and assumes collective respon- 
sibility for it, itis returned to—the Court for reconsideration. 
The Court may then pass it, or adhere to its refusal, in which 
case it registers with reservation (con riserva). A list of all 
registrations made with reservation is submitted to Parliament, 
which can call Ministers to account. 

Judicial Jurisdiction of the Court—The Court of Accounts, 
as a judicial body, adjudicates both as a Court of first instance, 
and on appeal on the accounts of Treasurers, Receivers, Cashiers, 
Accountants and others who have charge of the money of 
the State; as also on the responsibility of their sureties, 

The jurisdiction of the Court is initiated either by the 
presentation of the account by the person responsible, or by 
an injunction of the Procurator-General of the Court in case 
of delay in presentation. The Court hears what the public 
officer has to say, and if his accounts are square and correct, 
it pronounces in his favour; otherwise it condemns him to 
payment, 

As an appellate body, the Court decides appeals from 
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the decisions of the Councils of the Prefects concerning 
the accounts of Communes and Provincial Treasurers, and 
other accounts within the competency of such Councils, 
Finally, it adjudicates as an original Court with separate 
benches on the payment of pensions due from the State ; and 
as a Court of second instance, sitting in full Session, on the 
claims of the State. 

Remedies against the decisions of the Court.--There are 
two extraordinary remedies against the judicial decisions of 
the Court, by way of annulment and by way of review. The 
first remedy is allowed only for incompetence, or excess of 
powers, and the application is presented to the Court of Cassa- 
tion at Rome. The second is admitted in case of mistake 
of fact, or error of calculation, committed by the Court, or in 
case of discovery of new documents, or when the decision 
has been based on false documents; and the application for 
review is made to the Court of Accounts itself. 

Composition of the Court —The Court of Accounts is divided 
into three Sessions or Benches ; and is composed of a Presi- 
dent, two Presidents of Session, twelve Councillors, a Procurator- 
General. and various Accountants and Secretaries. The Presi- 
dent and Councillors are appointed by the King, on the 
nomination of the Minister of Finance, after consultation with 
the Council of Ministers. Although they do not, like Judges, 
enjoy the privilege of zmmoveabélity, still it is enacted, with a 
view to guard their independence, that they cannot be removed, 
or made to retire, except by a royal decree passed in confor- 
mity with the opinion of a Committee composed of the Presi- 
dents and Vice-Presidents of the Senate and Chamber of 


Deputies. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE HIERARCHY, 
I. LocaL OFFICIAL HIERARCHY. 


Division of the Kingdom.—The kingdom is divided {nto 
Provinces, Districts,* Mandaments and Communes. Only the 
Provinces and Communes have a personality and an admin- 
istration of their own, with deliberative bodies, and their own 
incomes and disbursements. The Districts and Mandaments 
are simply territorial and judicial circles, or areas. 

The Commune is a fact anterior to the law, which has its 
vaison d'étre in human society ; the legislator has not created 
it, he has merely found it, and recognized its existence. 

The Province is the gradual product of Italian history. In 
Italy it has an ancient origin and a personality which happens 
to be more distinct than in any other part of Europe. It arose 








* Circondart, called in the Province of Venice Commissariate distrettualt. 
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cenerally at the period when the struggle between the demo- 
cratic element of the city and the feudal element of the coun- 
try was at its height. The city triumphed, the castles of the 
barons were dismantled, they had to come and live within 
the walls, the minor suburbs sought its protection,—in this way 
the city became a county and a territory, with which it had 
intimate interests. This was the origin of the Province, 
which is not a fictitious unit, but a natural association, found- 
ed on collective interests. In every respect it isa true or- 
ganism, like the commune, though it has not the vitality of 
the commune, or the stability of the State. On the other 
hand the districts and mandaments are fictitious administra- 
tive areas, which might be eliminated without detriment 
to the public life. 

Number, Extent and Population of Communes and Provinces. 
—The number of communes in Italy on the Ist January, 1882, 
was 8,259, but differing much in extent and population. The 
largest communes are found in the Central and Southern 
Provinces ; the smallest in Upper Italy. The average popula- 
tion of the Roman communes is about 8,500, that of the Lom- 
bard communes about I,500. 

There are S9 Provinces, which also differ very much {In 
extent and population. The Province of Livorno (Leghorn) 
contains 343 square kilometres*, while that of Cagliari contains 
13,082 square kilometres. The Provinces of Sondrio, Livorno 
and Grosseto have a population of a little over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants each, while those of Milan, Turin, and Naples each exceed 
a miilion. That city is called the capital of a Province which, 
by its traditions, its central position, its economic and indus- 
trial importance, and its larger population is most fitted to 
collect and centralize the interests of all the communes which 
compcse it. 

Prefects—The Prefect is the prinicipal government offi- 
cial charged with the execution of the laws within the Pro- 
vince, and all other authorities are subordinate to. him. He 
represents the central government, and holds in his hands 
all the threads of the local administration ; but he is especially 
charged with the maintenance of public order and_ public 
security, and with the supervision of corporations. The Prefect 
has two distinct attributes ; firstly, he is the direct represen- 
tative of the executive power ; secondly, he is the supervis- 
ing authority of the administration of communes, of Provinces, 
of charitable institutions, and of every other corporate body 
within his territorial jurisdiction. 

As the representative of government, the Prefect provides 
for the publication and execution of the laws, superintends 





* ; Kilometre = 1,093% yards, 
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the public security and health, the prison administration 
and service, appoints the lower grades of the guards of public 
security exercises censorship over theatres, can permit, in 
certain cases, the acquisition of land for public purposes, and 
has a number of other powers which will be noticed later, 

In his second capacity, the Prefect. in addition to his duties 
connected with the communal and provincial administration, 
countersigns, after examination, certificates of fitness for the 
office of Communal Secretary ; appoints or approves the ap- 
pointment of the directors of Charitable Institutions reserved 
to the King or the Minister of the Interior , and can proceed 
to the verification of the solvency of their Treasurers and Ac- 
countants. 

The Prefect is under the Minister of the Interior, to whom 
he must refer regarding the principal events which happen 
in the Province, and must submit annually, in the month of 
November, a general report on the moral, economic, and 
political condition, and on the administration, of the Province ; 
and also a Statistical Report on the sanitary state thereof. 

The Prefect is assisted by a Council of Prefecture, from which 
he can always seek advice, and in certain cases must do so, 
as for instance when it is a question of annulling the resolu- 
tions of Communal and Provincial Councils, of passing the 
accounts of Communal and Provincial Treasurers, of deciding on 
differences between the Municipal Authorities and _ private 
persons who wish to cultivate rice, The Council is presided 
over by the Prefect. One of the members of the Council has 
the title of Councillor Delegate, and is charged permanently 
by the Government with acting for the Perfect, when the latter 
netic and is himself prevented from acting. 

The Sub-Prefect.—In every District there is a Sub-Prefect 
who performs, under the direction of the Prefect, the duties 
imposed on him by law, and carries out the orders of the Prefect. 
The Sub-Prefects are the heads of the Public Security and 
Presidents of the Councils of Conscription and Public Health 
for their own departments They are especially charged 
with the surveillance of idlers, mendicants and vagabonds, the 
supervision of the Accountants of Local Charitable Institutions, 
and of weights and measures ; and they can submit proposals 
to the Prefect for such corrections in the Electoral lists as they 
deem necessary. 

Other territortal Government Offices.—There are other officials 
charged with financial, judicial, scholastic, military functions, 
&c. In every department there is a Proetor who takes cogni- 
zance in the first instance of Contraventions and Civil Disputes 
of minor importance, the value of which does not exceed 1,500 
lira. At the capital of every department is a Tribunal which is 
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empowered to deal in the first instance with Delicts and 
Civil Causes, the value of which exceeds 1,500 lira ; and, asa 
Court of Appeal, with cases decided by the Picetor. 

In every capital of a province there are a Forest Committee, 
a Director of Instruction, a Board of Health, a Direction of 
Posts ; a Questorship or Inspectorate of Public Security and 
a Superintendent of Finance, who is at the head of all the 
Financial officers in the Province. 

For groups of two or more Provinces there is constituted a 
Court of Appeal for hearing on appeal the civil and Criminal 
cases decided by the District Tribunals, and Courts of Assize for 
the trial of crimes or more heinous delicts. At Turin, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Palermo there are Courts of Cassation* for 
the correction of irregularities of procedure committed by in- 
ferior judicial authorities, and the annulment of their decisions. 


II. LocAL ELECTIVE HIERARCHY. 


The Commune.—The Commune is, according to some, a 
political society, and, according to others, an administrative 
society, formed by the inhabitants of a small circle of the 
territory of the State, who, having an identity of interests, 
and being bound together by their daily and necessary relations 
and wants, feel the need of a local power fit to protect such 
interests and to regulate such relations. 

With a view to suppress the small Communes, in which there 
can be little or no moral or economic vigour, and in which the 
expenditure is relatively heavy, the Legislature delegated to 
the Government the power to direct the voluntary, and in 
certain cases even the compulsory, union of several Communes. 
This power was originally given for a period of five years only ; 
it was extendéd from time~to time up to 1884, but has not 
been further renewed. On the other hand, a part of a Com- 
mune may be formed into a distinct Commune, if, by reason 
of its topographical position, local circumstances and distance 
from the centre of the Commune, it represents special and 
distinct interests ; provided that it contains not less than 4,000 
inhabitants, and has sufficient means to meet the Communal 
expenditure. 

Administration of the Commune.—The affairs of the Com- 
mune are managed by a Communal Council and a Municipal 





* These are Courts of Civil Cassation. There is only one Court of 
Criminal Cassation for the whole Kingdom. It sits at Rome. It was 
found that the conflicting decisions of several Courts of Cassation was 
more detrimental in criminal than in-civil justice. The Governor-General 
in Legislative Council was intended to perform the functions of a Supreme 
Court for the whole Indian Empire. See Minute of Sir James Stephen on 
the Administration of Justice in British India. But conflicting decisions 
of the High Courts are often allowed to stand side by side for grave. 
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Committee assisted by a Secretary. The Communal Council 
is composed of 80 councillors in communes which have a popu- 
lation exceeding 2,50,000 inhabitants, of 60 councillors when 
the population exceeds 60,000, of 40, when it exceeds 30,000, 
30, when it exceeds 10,000, and 20 or 15 in smaller com- 
munes. The Municipal Committee is composed of the Sindac 
and 12 assessors, with 4 supplementary assessors in communes 
with a population of over 250,000, and of a smaller number 
according to the population of the commune. 

The Admintstrative Electorate.-—The councillors of the com- 
mune are elected by male citizens over 21, who know how to 
read and write, are in full enjoyment of civil rights, have not 
been convicted of theft, fraud, or any crime, are not under de- 
tention for any correctional offence, are not bankrupts, and who, 
from a period of at least six months, are paying annually, in the 
shape of direct taxes, from 5 to 25 lira, according to the larger 
or smaller population of the commune. But payment of taxes is 
not necessary in the case of those who are presumed to have 
sufficient capacity to know the importance of the right of 
suffrage, as public teachers, advocates, engineers, doctors, 
public officials and the like. Interest and capacity are essential 
conditions : interest is presumed in the case of those who 
are domiciled and have property in the commune ; capacity is 
presumed in the case of those who occupy public posts, exer- 
cise liberal professions, or enjoy a certain income. 

The Electoral List and Elections —A list of electors is pre- 
pared and fublished and revised by the Communal Council. 
Citizens are at liberty to present claims to the Prefect, which 
are decided by the Provincial deputation, with the right, how- 
ever, to appeal to the Court of Appeal. 

All those whoes names are inscribed on the list of electors, are 
eligible for the post of communal councillor, except clergymen 
and ministers of religion having office or the care of souls 
(at least in the commune in whicn they exercise such functions), 
and members of chapters and colleges; those who receive a 
salary from the commune, or from institutions administered by 
it, functionaries of Government, whose duty it is to supervise the 
communal administration (the Minister of the Interior and his 
General Secretary, the Prefect, Sub-Prefect, Councillors and 
Secretaries of the Prefecture) ; those who have the management 
of the communal fund, and have not rendered the account of a 
preceding administration, or have litigation with the commune. 
Finally, persons related in a direct line, as well as a father-in- 
law and son-in-law, cannot be members of the same commune 
at the same time. 

The only voting by proxy allowed is when a son votes 
for his father, or widow mother. Voting is by ballot. The 
election rules call for no particular notice. 
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Meetings of the Communal Council—The Communal Council 
meets in ordinary session twice a year, the first time in March, 
April, or May, the second in September or October. The Pre- 
fect, either of his own instance, or on the demand of the Muni- 
cipal Committee, or of a third of the Councillors, can order an 
extraordinary meeting to discuss certain specified matters. 
Every other meeting is illegal, The Prefect, or Sub-Prefect, 
can be present in person, or by a representative, at any mecting, 
but he has no vote. 

Functions of the Communal Counctl.—The Communal Council 
looks after the finances and examines the accounts of the 
commune ; fixes the number and pay of the communal officers, 
appoints and dismisses them, decides regarding acquisitions 
and alienations of communal property, suits to be instituted or 
defended, establishment of fairs and markets; makes rules 
concerning health, the office of edile, and local police ; and 
generally decides all the most important matters of Municipal 
administration. At the first session half the councillors must 
attend ; at the second any number forms a quorum. All the 
discussions of the Council are published in the Prcetor’s Book. 

Functions of the Munzictpal Committee.—The Communal 
Council deliberates and decides ; the Municipal Committee ad- 
ministers and executes. The assessors are elected by the 
Communal Council from among their own members by a 
majority of votes ; they remain in office two years, one half 
being renewed each year, and are always eligible for re- 
election. 

The Committee represents the Council in the intervals be- 
tween its meetings ; it executes the resolutions of the Council ; 
prepares the registers of taxes ; appoints and dismisses the 
servants of the commune ; fixes the fares of public conveyances 
and the hire of Piazza commissionaires : prepares projects for 
expenditure and regulations for submission to the Council ; 
compiles the administrative and political electoral lists, and lists 
of jurors ; enters into contracts ; and, in cases of urgency, (for 
instance, where immediate measures are called for in the in- 
terests of public health or security), and under their own moral 
and pecuniary responsibility, takes action which would other- 
wise lie within the province of the Council. The Committee 
decides by pure majority, but half the members composing it 
must be present. It renders an annual account of its adminis- 
tration to the Council. In fine, the Committee is the execu- 
tive of the Council. 

The Sindac.*—Tnhe Sindac is at once the head of the com- 
munal administration and an official of Government. In his 
first capacity he is the legal representative of the commune ; 















































* The Italian Szdaco is the equivalent of the French Maire of a Commune, 
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in the second he is an actual delegate of the executive power, 
charged with seeing to the application and observance of the 
laws and regulations. He is selected by the King from among 
the communal councillors, and remains in office for three years, 
but may be made permanent so long as he retains the capacity 
of councillor. No one can be Sindac, at the same time, of more 
than one commune. Before entering on his functious, he takes 
the oath of fealty to the King, to the statutes and the laws, 
before the Prefect, or his delegate. 

The Sindac as Head of the Communal Administration—Fol- 
lowing the principle that executive power is best confided to 
one person, the Italian law leaves to the Sindac large powers 
in the administration of the commune. The Sindac calls and 
presides at meetings of the Council, and also of the Municipal 
Committee ; he distributes business among the Assessors and 
supervises its performance ; he represents the commune in 
Courts of justice , he countersigns orders for payment from 
communal funds ; he executes the contracts decided on by the 
Council and concluded by the Committee, and executes their 
resolutions ; he superintends all communal offices and _institu- 
tions, and can suspend communal employees. 

The Sindac as an Official of the Government.—The Sindac, as 
an official of the Government, has numerous functions, of which 
only the principal need be enumerated. He _ publishes the 
laws ; keeps the registers of civil status and vital statistics ; and 
takes measures, in conformity with the law, to provide for the 
health, security, and public order of the commune. He is also 
an official of the judicial Police, where there is no other special 
officer for this duty.* The function of the Sindac is to direct 
and bind the Municipal society to the larger society of the 
province and the State. 

In communes made up of several quarters (dorgate), 
the Sindac can delegate his functions to one of the Council- 
lors, or resident electors, of such quarter, when this is rendered 
advisable by its distance from the capital and the difficulty 
ofcommunication. This is intended to prevent the breaking 
up of communes, which is always economically and politically 
injurious to good administration. Communes which have a 
population exceeding 60,000, can demand to be split up into 
quarters, and in such cases the Sindac can delegate his func- 
tions, with the previous approval of the Prefect, 

Sindacs can be removed only by the King ; but the Prefects 
may suspend them. 

The Sindac and his delegates cannot be called to render an 
account of the exercise of their duties, except to superior ad- 
ministrative authority ; nor can they be sued, or subjected to 





* Art. §7, Code Criminal Procedure, 
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any judicial process, in respect of any official act, without the 
permission of the King, given after consulting the Council of 
state. 

oT he Secretary.—The law prescribes that there should also be 
a Secretary in the commune, but permits several communes to 
have one Secretary. He is responsible for the despatch of the 
communal business ; he submits an annual report of operations 
to the Prefect, or sub-Prefect ; in particular, he must attend at 
the meetings of the Council and Committee, promulgate the 
minutes, and keep them duly bound together, paged, and re- 
corded in chronological order. Similarly, he must keep the 
electoral lists, the laws, and decrees of the Kingdom, the budget 
estimates and accounts of expenditure, and also the price- 
currents of grains in communes in which a market is held. 

The Provincial Administration——The Elective Provincial 
Administration is composed of a Council and of a Provincial 
Deputation. The latter is the executive. of the former, just as, 
guoad the commune, the Municipal Committee is the executive 
of the Communal Council. 

The Provincial Council—The Provincial Council is composed 
of 60, 50 40 or 20 councillors, according to the greater or 
smaller population of the province. The councillors are select- 
ed by the communal electors of each mandamentum, from 
among those who have property and are domiciled in the 
province, and are over 25 years of age. 

The Council sits every year, as of right, on the second Mon- 
day in August, in the capital of the Province, and can also be 
convened by the Prefect, either of his own instance, or on the 
requisition of. the Provincial.Deputation. The Prefect has the 
right to be present at the meetings and even to suspend them, 
but has no vote. The ordinary duration of the meetings is 
15 days: but it may be extended for 8 days longer, or even 
more, with the permission of the Prefect. 

Functions of the Provincial Counctl.—The principal duties of 
the Provincial Council are to provide for the creation of public 
provincial institutions, to look after business connected with the 
property of the province and its districts, to maintain the 
provincial roads, to liquidate loans, to preserve the provincial 
monuments, buildings and-archives, to maintain pauper lunatics, 
to subsidise companies and communes for public works or 
public instruction, and to supervise all public institutions estab- 
lished for the benefit of the province or any part of it. The 
Provincial Council also gives its opinion on matters on which it 
is required to do so by law, or asked to do so by the Prefect. 

Functions of the Provincial Deputation.—The Provincial De- 
putation is composed of the Prefect, who convokes and presides 
over it, and of 10, 8, or 6 members, according to the impor- 
VOL. XCVIL.] 4 
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tance of the province, elected by the Provincial Council from 
amongst its own members, They remain in office for two 
years, one-half going out every year, and are always eligible 
for re-election, 

The Provincial Deputation bears much the same relation 
to the Provincial Council as the Municipal Committee does 
to the Communal Council. It executes the Council’s resolu- 
tions ; prepares the budget and other business for submission 
to the Council; suspends the officers of the Province, and 
appoints, suspends, and dismisses the salaried employees ; 
executes the contracts entered into by the Council, and annually 
renders an account of its administration ; acts in cases of 
urgency, at the same time reporting to the Council at its first 
meeting ; and finally gives its opinion to the Prefect, whenever 


required to do so by him, 


The Provincial Deputation also frames the rules for the 
application of the communal, family, or hearth taxes, and the 
general tax on cattle, subject to the approval of the King. 
A majority of the members composing it must be present at 
its discussions, Ifa deputy fails to attend for an entire month, 
he is declared by the Prefect to have ceased to hold office. 


Provisions common to the Communal and Provincial Admt- 
nistration.—The services of communal and provincial council- 
lors are gratuitous, but they give a right to re-imbursement 
for any unusual expenses sustained in the execution of public 
duties. Thecommunal councils are also empowered to allot 
in the budget an annual sum in favour of the Sindac, as an 
indemnity for expenses (spfese dz rappresentanza), and the 
Provincial Councils can grant in favour of members of the 
deputation, not residing in the capital of the Province, medals 
of attendance corresponding to the expenses of travelling and 
halting. 


In the Communal Councils, when the majority require it, 
and in the Provincial Councils alwawvs, the sittings and the 
votes are public, except when there is any discussion concern- 
ing persons. Votes are taken by name, or by rising and sitting. 
The President of the Council is invested with the power to 
maintain order, to regulate the discussions, and can also sus- 
pend and dissolve the sitting, reporting to the Prefect, or sub- 
Prefect, in the case of the Communal Council or Municipal 
Committee, and to the Minister of the Interior in other cases, 


The King can, for grave reasons of public order, dissolve the 
Provincial and Communal Councils ; but a new election must 
be held within a period not exceeding three months, In the 
interval the administration of the Commune is confided to a 
royal commissary, 
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COMMUNAL AND PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE AND INCOME. 


Communal Expenditure —Communal expenditure is of two 
kinds. 

1. Obligatory. 

2. Optional. 

The following kinds of expenditure are obligatory ; for the 
communal office and record-room, for the salaries of the 
Secretary and other officers, for the collection and payment 
departments, for vaccination, for the sanitary services of doc- 
tors, surgeons and midwives for the poor, if not otherwise 
provided for; for the construction and maintenance of com- 
-munal roads; for the repair and maintenance of communal 
buildings, public piazzas and cemeteries, for the elemen- 
tary instruction of the two sexes, for the Proetorial lock-ups, 
for lighting (where it has been started), for the registers of 
civil status, for the official collection of laws, for the local 
police, and generally all expenditure which is imposed on 
the commune by special laws. All other kinds of expenditure 
are optional. But, with a view to prevent ambitious resolutions, 
especially the mania for monuments, it is enacted that money 
can be spent only on objects of public utility within the ad- 
ministrative limits of the commune. 

Communal Income.—If communes have not a sufficient 
income to meet the expenditure, they can impose duties on 
food and drink, materials for building, except those for rail- 
ways, on fodder and other articles destined for local consump- 
tion, subject to a maximum of 20 per cent. ad valorem. They 
can also impose a family tax or a tax for the occupation of 
public lands, for the sale of merchandise and exercise of 
professions, on carriages, servants, on the letting value of 
houses, on cattlé; on photographs, and on coats of arms. 

Tax on Professions and Trades.—This tax is imposed also 
on those who exercise the arts and liberal professions. as 
advocates, procurators, engineers, doctors, auditors and others. 
In the larger communes this tax, after the duties on articles of 
consumption, is the most productive. For the application 
of the tax, communes are divided, according to their popula- 
tion, into six classes, and for each is assigned the maximum limit 
of the contribution. The division of contributors into classes 
and the corresponding tax assigned to them by the Municipal 
Committee, or by a special commission in communes having 
a population of more than 5.000 inhabitants, are published 
with the right of appeal to the Provincial Deputation within 
15 days. | 

Tax on Carriages and Servants——This tax is imposed not 
only on public and private carriages, but also on gondolas and 
pleasure boats ; and the tax is payable to that commune in which 
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they are habitually used. As regards the application of the 
tax, carriages can be divided into classes according to their 
capacity and the number of horses ; communes are divided 
into five classes according to their population; and for this 
tax the maximum limit is fixed for each class. The impost 
can be increased if the carriages are adorned with coats of 
arms or marks of rank. 

The tax on servants is annual and fixed, subject to a maxi- 
mum of 1olira fora man and 5 lira for a woman, without 
distinction whether the servants receive food and lodging from 
their masters, or not. 

Tax on the letting value of houses.—-The tax is imposed not 
only on private citizens and strangers, but also on societies 
which keep at their disposal in the commune a house or fur- 
nished apartments ; but houses or rooms which serve for public 
offices or industrial workshops, and not for regular habitation, 
are exempt. The tax cannot exceed two per cent. 

Family or Hearth Tax—The rules for the application of 
this tax are framed by the Provincial Deputation, and approved 
i by Royal decree, after hearing the Council of State. It is 

divided into a number of classes, the duty of placing each 
} family in a particular class according to its means being left 
y to the Municipal Committee, or a special commission. All 
H families which reside within the commune are subject to 
[ this tax, even though foreigners, or not domiciled in the 
ii commune. 
ie) Tax on Dogs.—Those dogs are exempt which are exclusively 
M kept for guarding rural buildings and flocks, dogs which suckle. 
y those which serve as guides to the blind, and those which 

belong to persons not permanently residing in the commune, 
a The tax on dogs must be considered not only in its economic 
aspect, but also as a measure tending to preserve the health 
and safety of the citizens. The amount of the tax can be 
varied according to the breed of the dogs. 

Tax on Cattle—The tax on animals is general, or special; 
: that is, it may be imposed on all beasts which serve for agri- 
culture, industry or convenience, or only on carriage and saddle 
animals and beasts of burden. Inthe latter case dogs speci- 
ally taxed are exempt, as well as animals of passage and those 
which have not yet been tamed or yoked, as colts and calves. 
nt Tax on Photographs and Crests—Communes have the right 
i to tax photographs exposed for sale by affixing stamps of 
4 from § to 50 centimes, according to their size. To sell or 
expose for sale photographs, in respect of which the tax has 
not been paid, is punishable with fine up to 50 lira. 

i Communes are empowered also to impose a tax on crests 
1 and every form of advertisement or address exposed to the 
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public, and having reference to the exercise of professions, 
industries and commerce. The tax can be fixed at from 5 
to 50 centimes for every letter written in the crest, and double 
if written in a foreign language; and from ro centimes to I 
lira for every other sign, ornament, coat of arms or device. 
The persons using such signs, &c.,can be divided into classes, 
according to the importance of their professions, or occupations, 
or according to the importance of the roads in which the signs 
are exposed. 

Tax for the occupation of Public Lands.—The tax is imposed 
on the occupation, even temporary, of any communal area in 
the inhabited portion assigned for public use, especially when 
the occupation is for the exercise of industry and commerce, 
The tax should be moderate, so as not to place any obstacles 
in the way of public markets, and should be regulated according 
to the square metres occupied and the importance of the 
situation. To this class of taxes belong those which are paid 
for the occupation of ground in public cemeteries, or public 
slaughter-yards. | 

Communal Dues.—Communal dues are levied by establishing 
Municipal offices for the public measurement and weighment 
of wine and cereals, or the provision, on payment of rent, 
of public stalls on the occasion of fairs and markets ; but these 
duties cannot assume a compulsory character. The declaration 
by a Municipality of an intention to levy such duties carries 
with it a prohibition to private persons to keep open offices of a 
similar character, that is, to draw again therefrom. The public 
measurement and weighment, however, must be restricted to 
cereals and wine, and cannot be extended to acids and all 
sorts of liquid. The quality of goods cannot be taken into 
account, but only the quantity. 

The tax must not be excessive, and must be uniform for 
every sort of weighment, measurement, or stall; but it should 
be proportioned to the quantity of goods or to the size of the 
stall. 

Additional Imposts—The above-mentioned taxes are not 
nearly sufficient for the ever-growing needs of the communes ;* 
and they are permitted to enhance for their own benefit the 
Government duty on provisions, and especially the tax on 
landed property. But the additional tax on provisions cannot 



















“ Regarded from the point of view of the Indian tax-payer, the taxes in 
Italy seem to be numerous and heavy, The list is at any rate a suygestive 
one, when Local Boards and Municipalities are constantly and bitterly 
complaining of their poverty and consequent inability to undertake sanita- 
tion on an effective scale. Sumptuary taxes on luxuries and marks of rank, 
ek. or, retainers, arms, badges, crests, would be unobjectionable. I be- 
lieve Municipal taxation in English towns is 25 per cent. or a little over; 
in some Italian towns it is 40 per-cent. and over. 
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exceed 50 per cent. of the Government tax ; and, without a 
special law, the additional Communal and Provincial taxes 
cannot exceed, in the aggregate, 100 centimes for every lira 
of the principal land tax, 

Moreover, the law of the 24th August, 1877, has given to 
communes a tenth of the impost on moveables which the State 
receives in any year from the inhabitants of the commune, 
To carry out this, a subsequent law, of the 2nd July, 1885, 
obliges those who have places of business and subsidiary 
branches in several communes to declare, not only their aggregate 
income, but also the income derived in each commune, together 
with the stipends and payments made to their employees. 

Expenditure aud Income of the Province.—The following ex- 
penditure is obligatory on the Province: the salaries of the 
officers of the Provincial administration ; the upkeep of Pro- 
vincial roads, harbours and light-houses, the maintenance of 
poor lunatics, the preservation of vaccine, the erection of offices 
of the Prefecture and sub-Prefecture, with suitable furniture, 
&c., and the pay of all other posts whick the law places at the 
charge of the Province. In default of sufficient funds for these 
expenses, the province can levy an additional one per cent. on 
the land tax. 


CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT OVER THE LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATION, 


Government Supervision over the Communal Admintstration.— 
In order to enable the Government to exercise vigilance over 
the administration of communes, it is enacted that the minutes 
of resolutions of the Councils and Municipal Committees, 
and the registers of communal taxes be transmitted by the 
Sindacs in duplicate to the Prefect, or sub-Prefect, who examines 
whether the resolutions are regular in form and not contrary to 
law. If regular, they affix their countersignature (vesto); if 
not, the sub-Prefect can suspend their execution, and the 
Prefect, after informing the Communal councils of the reasons 
for withholding approval and considering their replies, can 
even annul them, after hearing the Council of Prefecture. 

The following resolutions of Communes are subject to the 
approval of the Provincial Deputation ; resolutions regarding 
the alienation of immoveables, industrial shares, letters of 
credit, or the acquisition of such letters, leases and conveyances 
for more than 12 years; expenditure which will absorb the 
balances for more than five years; the establishment of fairs 
and markets, in case of opposition from bordering communes ;* 








* In Italy only a public body can establish a fair or market. In India, 
subject only to the provisions of Sec. 144 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, any private person can establish a Ad?¢ (fair) on his own land, 
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reculations concerning taxes and communal imposts, health, 
buildings and the local police ; the introduction of tolls; and 
resolutions which increase taxation, when a request is made 
by rate-payers who pay altogether one-twentieth of the total 
direct taxation of the Commune. Sucha request is sent directly 
to the Minister of the Interior, to be dealt with by him. 

If the Provincial Deputation refuses sanction, it must record 
its reasons, and the Councils and Municipal committees, as well 
as the Prefects, can appeal to the King, after consulting the 
Council of State. 

Government Control over the Provincial Admtinistration.— 
The resolutions of the Provincial Council have to be transmitted 
within eight days to the Prefect, who, if he finds them to be 
irregular, or w/iva vires, can annul them, after hearing the Council 
of Prefecture, provided he does so within 20 days, or within 
two months if they refer to the balances ; otherwise they become 
final. An appeal from the decisions of the Prefect lies to the 
Minister of the Interior, who decides after hearing the Council 
of State. The sanction of the Prefect is necessary in all matters 
of great importance. Communes which pay one-twentieth of 
the total direct taxation of the province, can appeal to the 
Prefect against resolutions of the Provincial Councils which 
increase taxation. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


Rights of Public Officers. —A public officer has duties towards 
the administration and towards the people. His duties towards 
the administration are the personal and assiduous discharge 
of the functions of his office, the preservation of official secrets, 
and subordination to superiors. The subordination of the 
lower grades of officials consists in merely carrying out orders ; 
but the higher officials must exercise their own discretion as 
to the best means of carrying out orders. They thus exercise 














































In towns, however, it is necessary to get a license from the Municipal 
Commissioners, who can, in the interests of sanitation, impose conditions. 
The Legislatu'e seems to have regarded the interests of the public in 
urban areas as paramount to those of private persons; but the Calcutta 
High Court seems to regard the restriction with some jealousy. The 
principle laid down in the law seems to be unexceptionable, but its appli- 
cation has been left to Municipal bodies without control or appeal. This 
inistake of giving absolute power to the local body is a curious charac- 
teristic of the legisiation of 1884. It will be seen that in Italy—and it is 
the same in aimost all countries—all important action of Municipal bodies 
is subject to the control of the Prefects and sub-Prefects. The new 
Bengal Municipal Bill proposes to give larger powers of control and revi- 
sion to the District Magistrate and Commissioner. It is certainly a most 
remarkable anomaly that the orders of Municipalities should enjoy a 
greater finality even than the judgments of the highest courts, not except- 
ng the High Court. 
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= and intelligence, and are clothed with a personal responsi- 
lity, 

The duties of public officers towards citizens who have 
relations with the public administration are solicitude for the 
despatch of business, courtesy combined with firmness, and a 
spirit of conciliation in cases in which such spirit is not anta- 
gonistic to the interests of the public administration, (ove non 
ostt l’interesse della Repubblica). 

Rights of Public Officers.—Public officers have several rights, 
of which the most important is the right to protection in the 
exercise of their duties. 


1, PROTECTION IN THE EXERCISE OF PUBLIC DUTIES. 


In order that public officers may not shirk the duties assigned 
to them, but may perform them adequately and thoroughly, 
the Government is bound to lend them a strong hand, (pres- 
targlt mano forte) to protect them against the malice, resent- 
meut, or violence, of private persons who consider themselves 
injured or offended. to shield them with its own responsibility, to 
uphold their authority, and sustain their firmness and courage. 
Should the Government not approve of the action of its agent, 
or, worse, should it disavow, or condemn it, the agent will lose 
all confidence ; and on a future occasion, instead of enforcing 
the exact observance of the law, he will merely seek to slink 
out of the business with a whole skin, (cercherebbe dt uscirne 
pel rotto della cuffia * 


2. PERMANENCE oF OFFICE. 


The public interests absolutely demand that all subordinate 
officials should, as a general rule, be permanent, since permanence 
is a guarantee of good administration. In fact, he who has 
entered into the service of the State, and knows that he must 
remain, concentrates all his activity on the office which he has 
assumed ; while the uncertainty and temporary nature of the 
post makes him contemplate dismissal or removal, and therefore 
turn his personal activity to some other profession, so.as to 
have an opening in case he may lose his official post. Stability 
is necessary also to preserve administrative traditions, and to 
acquire greater experience of business. 


3. PAY. 


In modern times the payment of public functionaries is a 
necessity, as the official is taken away from the number of 





* It is a matter for regret that public officers in India do not receive 
that support and protection which is accorded to them in England, Ger- 
many, and Italy and especially in Spain, France and America, It is 
especially necessary that their firmness should be sustained in India, as 
they can be sued, without the consent of their superiors, by any malicious 


private peison, 
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producers, and must find a compensation in the office which 
he exercises. Salaries must be commensurate with the impor- 
tance of an oOfficer’s duties, and such as always to assure him 
an honest livelihood, and render him zealous and incorruptible. 


4. PENSION. 


Pension is generally considered as a complement of pay, 
as deferred pay ; and civil officers are entitled to it, 1f they 
have completed 4o years’ service, or are 65 years of age with 
25 years’ service, or have become incapacitated by wounds 
or infirmities contracted in the exercise of their functions. 
As an exception, retirement and pension are allowed after 25 
years of service to the officer who has become unfit for further 
service owing to causes independent of his office, or owing 
to the abolition of his office. If such inability, or abolition, 
occurs before the officer has completed 25, but after 10 years’ 
service, he has the right to a compensation of one-twelfth of 
of his pay for each year of service on the first 2000 lira, and 
to one-eighteenth of the remainder 

Pension is calculated on the mean of the pay drawn by an 
officer during the last three years of his active service. Pensions 
cannot be less than 150 lira, nor can they exceed four-fifths 
of the mean of the stipend; and in no case can they exceed 
8000 lira (£ 320.) 

The pension is generally extended. but on a limited scale, 
to the widow and children of the officer ; that is, their share is 
limited to one-third of the pension enjoyed by the husband 
or father. For the officer himself, the pension is for life; but 
the widow loses it if she marries again, the children when they 
attain majority, and the daughters even before if they marry. 
Pensions cannot be assigned, or attached, except for debt to 
the State, or maintenance due according to law. In the first 
case a fifth, and in the latter a third of the pension may be 
attached, 


JUDICIAL JURISDICTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS, 
AND CONFLICTS OF JURISDICTION. 

Administrative Jurisdiction.—By administrative jurisdiction 
is meant a special power given to the administrative authority 
in controversies arising out of the acts of administrative officers 
of the State, or Provinces,or Communes. The reasons for giving 
this power are that it is considered prejudicial to, and incompa- 
tible with, the independence and responsibility of the administra- 
tive power to have its acts judged by the judicial power ; that to 
judge properly an administrative act, there is need of common 
sense, breadth of judgment, and in fine, special faculties which 
can only be derived from administrative experience ; and that, 
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a speedy decision being essential, the matter must be with- 
drawn from the delays of the ordinary civil courts. 

Italian jurists and legislators have adopted a middle course, 
and maintain the competence of the administrative authority 
as regards those acts which injure a simple interest. leaving to 
the civil courts jurisdiction in respect of those acts which in- 
fringe an actual right (un vero diritto) of the citizen. 

Acts which damage an interest.—Il\lustrations of acts which 
damage interests are the refusal to permit a dangerous or offen- 
sive trade or occupation in a given place; the dismissal of a 
public officer who is liable to dismissal ; or the non-observance 
of the rule of seniority in giving promotion. In these and 
analogous cases it is clear that the persons harmed by such acts 
can have only such an interest as to permit remonstrance, but 
no right which can be established. They can make a complaint 
to the superior administrative authority, if they think that the 
procedure has been irregular, or the facts misrepresented or 
misappreciated ; or they can present a simple remonstrance to 
the author of the act, who can consider, on grounds of equity 
and humanity, whether, or how far, he can reconcile private 
with public interests; but the administration remains the 
sovereign and exclusive judge of its own acts.* 

Acts which infringe actual rights.—A right is injured if the 
public administration directs the cutting of an embankment, or 
the occupation of private property, without any legal formality ; 
when it rejects the prayer of a public officer who is entitled to 
pension, or refuses to give him the pay agreed upon. By these 
and similar acts citizens are injured in their rights, and not 
merely in their interests. In these cases there is no question of 
a discretional power, but of a violation of justice ; hence the 
citizen has the right to invoke the protection of the judicial 
authority. 

General Rule for deciding competency —From the above a 
general rule may be deduced regarding the competency of the 
administrative or judicial authority respectively, as regards acts 
of the public administration. When the interest harmed by the 
administrative act has no special guarantee in a legislative act, 
or in a contract, the cognizance and decision are exclusively 
within the competence of the administrative authority imme- 
diately superior to that which was the author of the act com- 
plained of ; but if it has a special guarantee in an act or a con- 
tract, reparation must be sought before the judicial authority ; 
which, however, is bound to limit its inquiry to ascertaining the 
effects of the act in relation to the particular subject matter of 
the case, and must apply the general or local administrative 





* Rulings of the Court of Gissation in Rome, dated 8th July and 20th Au- 
gust 13854. 
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rules, so far as they are in conformity with law. The revoca- 

tion, or modification, of the act complained of still belongs to 
the competent administrative authority, which must comply 
with the decision of the judicial authority only as regards the 
particular case decided, and must order restoration or repara- 
tion for loss.* 

Confitcts of Jurisdiction—It is not always an easy matter to 
distinguish between a right and an interest. If, for instance, 
the administrative authority, in improving a public road, 
lowers or raises its level, so that the owners of the houses on 
either side are obliged to alter their gates and courtyards so as 
to suit the new level, it is doubtful whether a mere interest has 
been harmed, or an actual right. Hence arises a conflict of 
competence between judicial and administrative authorities, 
and this conflict may arise in two ways, Either both autho- 
rities may claim the right to adjudicate (conflztto positivo), or 
both may declare themselves incompetent (conffztto negativo). 
It is, therefore, necessary that a third superior and independent 
authority should decide before which tribunal the matter should 
go. Up to 1877, the authority charged with deciding such 
conflicts was the Council of State; but, as this was considered 
not to be in harmony with the principle of the independence of 
the judicial power, the law of the 31st March 1877 substituted 
the Court of Cassation in Rome. The demand for the direct 
decision of the Court is made by the Prefect, in an order giving 
his grounds, which is notified to the parties and sent to the 
Procurator of the King in the circle where the suit is pending 
before the Proetor or the tribunal. The Courts, administrative 
or judicial, are bound to suspend action, pending the orders of 
the Court of Cassation. ) 

Responsibilety of the State for administrative acts —Two classes 
of cases have to be distinguished : the one, in which the adminis- 
trative agents and officers have acted in pursuance of a power 
given by law, or, so to speak, by right of sovereignty (jure 
imperit) in the public interest ; and the other, in which they 
have acted in the special interest of State property (juse 
£estionts ). 

If, for instance, to prevent greater harm, the Prefect or the 
Sindac have caused harm to private persons, by taking mea- 
sures to prevent the spread of an epidemic, or by ordering the 
destruction of an embankment, neither the State nor its officers 
would be responsible.+ 
_ On the other hand, the State would be responsible, along with 
its agents and officers, for an act causing harm to private per- 








. “Rulings of the 2nd June and 25th April, 1887, of the Court of Cassation in 
\ome, 


t Rulings of the Court of Cassation in Rome 19th July 1886, 
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sons, provided (1, that the act be really illegal and unjustifi- 
able ; (2) that such illegal act be done by the functionary in 
his capacity as a representative of the State ; (3) that it be the 
result of the exercise of functions exercised or done under 
cover of such functions. * But if the official acts arbitrarily 
and quite outside and beyond his well-known powers. or mani- 
festly exceeds such powers, he alone will be responsible for 
the loss caused.} 

As regards the administration of the State property, contrac- 
tual obligations are incurred. As regards these, the State is 
responsible for the acts of its agents, subject to the right of 
proceeding against them for compensation. The State incurs 
such responsibility when it assumes industrial undertakings, 
as the management ofa railway, the manufacture of tobacco, 
the extraction of salt, minerals, &c. In all such cases the State 
Cannot withdraw itself from the operation of laws applicable 
to private persons engaging in such industries. The Postal and 
Telegraph Services are an exception, being regulated by special 
laws. 


ADMINISTRATION OF 'HE STATE. 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Central Financtal Admintstration.—The centre of the finan- 
cial administration is the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry 
of the Treasury. Under the former are the General Secretary, 
or Under-Secretary, of State, three Inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Finance, and three General Directorates, namely, that 
of direct taxes and the real property census, that of the tax on 
occupations, and that of the customs, which includes also the 
tobacco monopoly and the Lottery Service. 

The Ministry of the Treasury comprises the Accounts De- 
partment of the State, the General Control of the Treasury, 
the General Control of the Public Domain, the General 
Finances, the General Control of the Public Debt and the 
Treasury Law Office. 

Local Financial Administration—By a decree of the 26th 
September, 1869, Offices of Finance were established in the 
capital of every Province. These offices are under the Trea- 
sury in all matters connected with Accounts, the Treasury, the 
Public Domain, and the Bank of Deposits and Loans ; and as 
regards all other matters, are under the Ministry of Finance. 
The control of the business in these offices is under a Super- 
intendent (/utendente), who is responsible that all rules are ob- 
served. 

The Superintendent has at his disposal one or more 
Inspectors, by means of whom he carries out verifications, 








* Arts 1153, 1156 Cod. Civ. f Art, 1752 Cod. Civ. 
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inquiries and inspections, The duties of these Inspectors 
are defined by law. 


DIRECT IMPOSTS AND LAND TAX. 


Direct taxes are imposed on rural and urban immoveable pro- 
perty, and also on moveable property. In the former case 
the tax is levied by determination of a certain lump sum 
(per contingente), which is spread over provinces, mandaments 
and communes. The tax on moveables is levied on the rate- 
able or ad valorem system (per quotzta.) 

The Landtax.—The land tax is calculated on the net income de- 
rived from land. This income is ascertained by means of the caz- 
asto.* By this denomination is sometimes understood the series 
of operations the scope of which is to describe the lands of every 
commune, and to fix the net income foreach unit of measure- 
ment, with a view to imposing a commensurate tax; while 
sometimes it is used for the book or register, in which is record- 
ed the result of the aforesaid operations, together with the 
changes in proprietorship. The catasto is, in fact, the general 
inventory of the landed property of a State. 

Economic and Juridical Survey.—The survey (catasto) may 
have two objects : the one economic and the other juridical. It 
is economic, if the description and value of the landed proper- 
ty is computed in order to assess the tax on the income, and 
to procure its just distribution ; it is juridical, if the description 
is set out with a view to determine or ascertain the property. 

The net income on which the tax is imposed can be ascer- 
tained in different ways, by declarations, by examination 
of selling or letting prices, or by direct skilled valuation. An 
Italian writer remarks that the first method is unsuitable, as 
the mass of the people do not.consider it dishonourable to de- 
fraud the public treasury. Where this method has been 
followed, the results have not been encouraging. The second 
method is also open to objection, as, owing to the heavy tax 
on transfers, there is an incentive to insert a smaller price in 
the deed than has been really given. Moreover, small pieces 
of land always sell at higher rates than large estates. The 
Neapolitan and Sicilian assessments are based on this uncertain 
method, The best system is certainly that of direct valuation 
by skilled valuers. This system, which was in force in the Pro- 
vinces of Lombardy, Venice, Tuscany, and Parma, has been 



















































“ The word cafasto has several meanings. It means 1. Cadastral 
Survey ; 2. The Cadastral Register; and 3. The tax imposed on the 
valuation of lands as shown in the Register. ‘The operation by which all 
the immoveable property of the citizens of a commune is entered ina 
Register for the purpose of determining the tax is called by he Florentines 
accatastare. 
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extended to the whole kingdom: by a law passed on the Ist 


March 1886, 


Juridical Survey —Two systems prevail in Europe : —that 
in which the public official examines the validity of the deed 
(intavolazione); and that of merely copying out the deed 
‘ttrascriztone).* The first is followed in the countries of Ger- 
man law, and has been in vogue in England since the Land 
Transfer Act of 1875 ; the second is in vogue in the countries 
of Roman law. Both systems are founded on the publicity of 
the rights and burdens of property by means of registration 
in special registers. By the examination system (szstema tavo- 
Jare) registration is an essential formality for the acquisition of 
property, and generally also for the legality of the burdens on 
it. Before making entries of taxes, rates, servitudes and bur- 
dens, the public official concerned examines their validity. 
Hence no other proof is admitted than that contained in the 
public registers, at least in contracts of transfer, and the 
imprescriptibility of recorded rights is generally allowed, In 
the other system, (¢vamscrizione: the cnly right, the efficacy of 
which is connected with its registration, is that of mortgage ; 
and registration of any other rights does not prove their exist- 
ence, as the officials who keep the registers are not bound to 
examine the validity of titles presented to them; so that only 
the s¢stema tavolare constitutes a true juridical register of the 
civil status of landed property. 

The tabular system is divided into three parts ; the first con- 
taining the description of the property, the second the names 
of owners and transfers, the third showing the burdens with 
which the property is saddled. 

Classification and Valuation of Lands.—The operations of 
classification and valuation are intended to ascertain the assess- 
able income. The assessable income is that part of the total 
produce of the soil, which remains to the proprietor, after de- 
duction of all his expenses and losses. The outturn is fixed 
on the basis of the mean of the twelve years preceding 1886 ; 
while the money value of each sort of produce is fixed on the 
mean of the three years of lowest prices during the period 
1874-1885, taking into account the loss during the period of 
forced paper currency.t 

Survey Offices. —The direction and supervision of all the sur- 
vey operations is confided to a superior committee established 





* In India the Collector inquires into the question of possession and 
registers accordingly. Such registration does not confer any title which 
does not otherwise exist. 

fT This seems very favourable to the owners of land. But it must be 


remembered that the land tax slightly exceeds one-fourteenth of the value 
of the gross produce. 
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at the Ministry of Finance, and composed of nine members, ap- 
pointed by royal decree. The work is carried out by eight dif- 
ferent parties or branches, that is, for Rome, Turin, Milan, Flo- 
rence, Naples, Bari, Palermo, and Cagliari, with a Director at 
the head. For ascertaining the quality of soils and cultivation, 
for division into classes and determination of the income to be 
taxed, there are special technical committees, composed of ex- 
perts, of whom one-half are appointed by the Ministry of 
Finance, and the other half by the Councils of the Provinces 
interested. There are also rating commissions for communes 
and provinces, and a central commission, It is the duty of the 
communal commissions to assist the technical committees. 
~ The Provincial commission decides on the claims of the com- 
munal commissions or of the owners. The duty of ‘serving as 
a communal or Provincial commissioner is obligatory, and 
lasts throughout the survey operations. The central commis- 
sion, which is the authority of last resort from all subordinate 
commissions, or committees, and persons interested, is com- 
posed of 15 members appointed by the Minister of Finance, 
and chosen from among the Councillors of State, of the 
Court of Accounts, the Magistracy, the superior councils 
of public works and agriculture, and other persons skilled in 
the subject. 

Effect of Survey—No general revision of the operations 
can take place until the expiry of 30 years, In case of losses, 
not considered in framing the estimates, which amount to at 
least two-thirds of the produce, the financial administration 
can partially remit the tax ; and cases of extraordinary loss 
in certain areas, or affecting certain crops, are provided for by 
special legislation. The expenses of the survey are generally 
at the charge of the State,* except the payments made to the 
technical committees, the expenses in connection with provin- 
cial, communal .and local Commissions, which are borne by the 
provinces or communes, and the expenses of demarcating the 
boundaries of private estates, which are paid by the respective 
owners. The land tax is levied at the rate of seven per 
cent. ; but if the total exceeds 100,000,000 lira, it is -proportion- 
ately diminished. The amount -actually collected is about 
100000 000 lira. To the principal tax is added, without dis- 
tinction, three-tenths on account of war, which has since been 
reduced to one-tenth. 

Tax on Butldings——At first the tax on buildings was con- 
founded with the tax on lands, as every building was consider- 
ed as accessory to the soil. Then the tax was imposed on 







































® The cost of the Behar Cadastral Su:vey is to be mainly borne by the 
Zemindars and tenantry. But, of course, the survey is only judicial ard not 
economic, 
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buildings as such, and was made proportionate to the number 
of hearths, doors and windows. Lastly it was calculated on 
the income derived from the building by the owner. All 
buildings or urban properties, are liable to the tax on the net 
income derived. The tax was fixed at 124 per cent. on such 
income, with an additional three-tenths for war, or 164 in all. 
The owners of new buildings are legally bound to give 
information about them, though they need not pay the tax 
until the lapse of two years from the date when the buildings 
become serviceable or habitable. If the gross income from 
a building increases, or decreases, by not less than a third, the 
owner must, in the first case, and may in the second case, make 
a declaration with a view to the enhancement or reduction 
of the tax. 


Tax on Profits from moveable Property.—The first general tax 
on moveable property was imposed in the year 1864, and was 
made uniform in 1877 by a decree of the 24th August. A 
tax of 12 per cent. with an additional tenth for war, was 
imposed on moveable property, including salaries, pensions, 
interest, dividends, profits from business, official posts and 
professions exercised within the kingdom even by foreigners, 
and generally every sort of profit not derived from land. 
Income from immoveable property, which pays the land tax 
is exempted ; also profits from mutual Help Societies. Persons 
and corporate bodies are legally bound to make true declar- 
ations of their incomes; but philanthropic, scientific, literary 
societies, &c., are exempt. 


Administrative Commissions —There are administrative Com- 
missions for deciding differences between the Tax Agent and 
the contributors. There are Commissions of first instance 
for each Mandamenut, and of second instance for each Province. 
The latter are composed of five members and four supplement- 
ary members ; of the five working members, one is appointed 
by the Provincial Council, another by the Chamber cf Commerce, 
two by the General Directorate of direct taxes; the fifth ts 
chosen by the Prefect, and presides over the Commission. 
For the tax on buildings two Engineers are added, one ap- 
pointed by the Government and the other by the Provincial 
Council. As regards appeals, the assessor, as well as the 
person assessed, is allowed to appeal. In the capital of the 
Kingdom is a central Commission, appointed by the Minister 
of Finance, and composed of a President, two Vice-Presidents 
and nine other Commissioners, The central Commission has 
no power to alter an estimate of assessable income made by 
a Provincial Commission. It decides on conflicts of juris- 
diction and erroneous application of the law or rules, 
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INDIRECT TAXES. 


Stamps and Taxes on Deeds,—Every written contractual act 
must be stamped, and failure to stamp it sometimes makes the 
document null and void. Many documents, as transfers of 
property, are also subject to registration, and to the consequent 
payment of a tax. The object of the registration is to 
secure the existence and date of the act, and also to pro- 
cure an income for the Treasury.* Documents must be 
presented at the Registration Office within 20 days from their 
execution, if the transaction be zntery vivos; or within four 
months, if it relates to successions. 

Customs Duties —Customs duties can be considered under 
a double aspect; financially, as a means of taxation, and 
from a politico-economic point of view, asa means of protect- 
ing national industry. It is the present policy not to tax, 
orto tax very lightly, the export and transit of goods. Import 
duties form the most important part of the customs system. 
Customs duties are either speczfic, that is, apportioned to the 
weight, number, or measure of the things taxed, or ad valorem, 
that is, apportioned to the value, The latter is the juster and 
more scientific system ; but it opens a door to errors and to 
collusion on the part of the Customs Officers. When 
the ad valorem system is adopted, the administration reserves 
to itself the right of pre-emption, in order tohave a guarantee 
of the sincerity of the declared value, that is, it reserves the 
right to appropriate or acquirethe goods on payment of the 
declared value, together with an additional Io per cent. on 
such value, ia avails 

Monopolies : Salt. —Under the name of frzvative are included 
those monopolies which the State reserves to itself as regards 
the manufacture and sale of certain products, the undertaking 
of certain services, or the exercise of certain amusements, with 
the object of deriving a revenue therefrom. Such are the 
monopolies of salt, tobacco, lotteries, and the transport of 
letters, The salt tax is objectionable, as it falls on an article 
indispensable to all, and especially to the poorest classes, 
constituting, as it sometimes does, the sole condiment of their 
meagre diet. It is an impost which is progressive in the 
Wrong direction; that is, it increases in proportion to the 
poverty of the contributor, Its only justification lies in the 
needs of the public treasury. It must be noted, however, 
that for industrial and agricultural purposes, the public ad- 
ministration offers a special salt for sale at a reduced price ; 








* That registration ought to bring an income to the Treasury was 
urged by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on the occasion of the dis- 
cussion of the Budget for 1893-94. 
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and duty is remitted in the case of salt required for salted 
meat, salted butter, and cheese, which are exported to other 
countries. There is no salt duty in Sicily or Sardinia. 

Tobacco—The tobacco monopoly, on the other hand, is 
just and legitimate , as it affects an article the consumption 
of which is voluntary and not necessary for human life. There 
are four systems for the collection of this tax, which, since 
the 16th century, is generally in force in all countries :— 

1. The German system of imposing a tax on lands cul- 
tivated with tobacco, and a duty on tobacco import- 
ed from abroad, leaving full liberty to cultivate, 
manufacture, and sell ; 

2. A tax On the sale of tobacco, as in’ Belgium and 
Russia ; 

3. The prohibition of cultivation, and duty on impor- 
tation, as in England ; 

4. A complete monopoly of manufacture and sale, as 
in Italy, France, and Austria. 

Lottertes.—Public lotteries are a monopoly of which the abo- 
lition is desirable in the interests of economy and morality, 
But the vice is so ingrained in some Provinces, that the abo- 
lition of public lotteries would only lead to clandestine lotter- 
ies. Their abolition is probably only a question of time, as 
in the decree of the 1oth April, 1881, it is stated that the 
lotteries are temporarily maintained. 

Octroi Duties --Octroi duties may be levied at the time of 
the manufacture of a product, or at the time of sale, or at the 
time of their introduction into a commune. They may be 
levied for the Government or the communes. The articles on 
which State Octroi are levied are wine, vinegar, liquors, 
spirits, beer, and meat ; and in closed communes flour also, 
macaroni, bread, rice, oils. lard, tallow and sugar. The com- 
munes can add additional taxes to the government Octroi 

Taxes are also levied on the manufacture of spirits, native 
sugar, beer, gaseous waters, chicory, oil from cotton seed, 
starch, vinegar, and gunpowder. 

Calculation and Collection of Octrot Duties.—As regards the 
application of the tariff, communes are divided into four 
classes ; and as regards collection, into closed communes and 
open communes, The division into classes is according to 
population, over 50000, from 20000 to 50000, from 8000 to 
20000, and under 8000. The communes of the first three 
classes are called closed, while those of the fourth class can- 
not be called closed, unless they are the capital of a district, 
or claim to be regarded as such, or intend to establish for 
their own revenues a system of Octroi. 

The rate of the duties is higher in the larger communes, 
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As regards collection, the duties are generally levied in 
closed communes at the time of introduction within the Oc- 
troi limits ; in open communes at the time of their sale, 
Railway lines and stations are considered to be outside the 
Octroi limits of closed communes. Communes can undertake 
to collect the State Octroi for a certain allowance, guaranteeing 
to the government a fixed annual amount. If the communes 
do not make any agreement with the government, the collec- 
tion of the State Octroi is generally farmed. 

Treasury and Accounts.—The collection of taxes is re- 
culated by a number of laws ; but it is not clear that India 
has much to learn from Italy inthis respect. Every commune, 
or Union of several communes, has a, tax-collector of its 
own, furnished with a special patent from the Prefect for 
the collection of all direct imperial imposts as well as com- 
munal and provincial taxes and additional imposts, He 
is appointed for five years, and, as a rule, by public 
auction ; and is paid by a percentage on the sum -collect- 
ed. In the capital of every Province there is a Provin- 
cial Receiver. The departmental or administrative decision 
of all differences which may arise in the relations between tax- 
collectors, receivers, communes, provinces and the public ad- 
ministration, which are not especially provided for by law, de- 
volves in the first instance on the Prefect, and in the second 
instance on the Minister of Finance. 

There are Treasuries in every Province and a central Trea- 
sury in the capital of the kingdom. There are six Inspectors 
for the purpose of inspecting Treasuries. 

The Public Domain.—State property is of two kinds :— 

1. The property of the Public Domain. 
2. The State Patrimony, or Fiscal Domain. 

The first class is by its nature inalienable; the second 
class cannot be alienated except in comformity with special 
lavs.* Inthe Public Domain are comprised the national 
roads, sea-coasts, harbours, bays, rivers, streams and _for- 
tresses. The use of these (except fortresses) is left to all. 
On the other hand, the State reserves to itself the exclusive en- 
joyment of the Fiscal Domain, or draws therefrom an income 
from which to provide for the public expenditure. The Trea- 
sury has the administration only of the immoveable property 
from which the State derives an income : the property, move- 
able or immoveable, which is assigned for a special government 
service, being administered by the Ministry, to which such ser- 
vice is subordinate. 

_ Contracts —The needs and requirements of the different pub- 
licadministrations are provided for by means of contracts, which 
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* Arts, 426, 430 Cod. Civ. See also Art. 427 Cod. Civ, 
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last, as a rule, not more than nine years. Except in special 
cases, the contracts must be preceded by public auctions. In 
such cases, if the value of the contract exceeds 40,000 lira, it 
must be communicated to the Council of State ; where the con- 
tract is privately made, it must to beso communicated if its 
value exceeds 8,000 lira. 

Expenditure and Accounts.—It is not necessary ta notice the 
elaborate laws and regulations under these heads. The num- 
ber and nature of safeguards against embezzlement are 
noticeable. Under this head come the management of the 
public debt, the rules regulating the Bank of Deposits and 
Loans, civil and military pensions, the financial year, the 
budget, classification of income and expenditure, the render- 
ing of accounts to the Court of Accounts, and similar matters, 


THE PUBLIC FORCES. 


The Army.—The army is divided into (1) the permanent 
army. (2) the light militia, and (3) the territorial militia. The 
two first are intended for the operations of real war; the 
territorial militia is for the internal garrison and local defence 
of the country. 

Recru:tment.—The different laws on the subject of recruitment 
were consolidated in a single enactment, published with the 
decree of the 17th August, 1882. All citizens fit to bear arms, 
(except those condemned for serious crimes, and those engaged 
in the administration of justice), and their sons, are personally 
liable to military service from 20 to 39 years of age. Lists 
of those liable to serve are compiled and published by the 
Sindac, and, after revision by the Municipal Committee, are 
sent to the Prefect or sub-Prefect. The number of men to 
be furnished to the State by each conscription is fixed by law 
each year, and is distributed amecng provinces, districts 
and mandaments. 

Disability and Eaemption.—The law imposes disability on 
the ground of physical defects or infirmities, and grants ex- 
emption for certain family conditions, as, for instance, when 
the conscript is the only son of a living father ; when he is the 
eldest son of a father who has no other son over 12 years of 
age, or has entered on his seventieth year; when he is the 
only son, or the eldest son, of a widow mother, &c. Students 
going through a University course, those studying in higher 
technical or commercial schools, or who are learning a trade, 
art, or profession, can claim that their call to arms be post- 
poned to the 26th year. 

Enlistment.—Enlistment in the army of the first and second 
lines is of two kinds : one permanent, the other temporary. The 
latter is for eight years, and is all passed under arms; the 
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former is for nine or twelve years, and is passed during the 
frst year under arms and afterwards on unlimited leave. Both 
classes may be summoned for some weeks in each year for mi- 
litary instruction. When the period of enlistment has expired, 
4 man may re-enlist for one or three years ; otherwise he pass- 
es into the territorial militia. 

Territorial Militia.—The territorial militia is the third branch 
of the army, and is intended to help the active army in time 
of war, and particularly to co-operate with it in the internal 
defence of the State. It is composed of soldiers of the first 
branch who have finished their term of nine or twelve years ; 
of soldiers of the second class, after their eight years of obli- 
gatory service ; of those exempt from the first two classes and 
assigned to the third.; all up to 39 years of age. In time of 
peace they can be kept under arms for military instruction for 
thirty days every fourth year. All members of the territorial 
militia, and those in the other classes on indefinite leave, can, 
at any time and under any circumstances, be called out by the 
Sindac for the maintenance of order and the public security. 

The Carbineers and Guards of Public Security.—Besides the 
army, which is principally intended for the defence of the na- 
tional unity against external and internal attacks, there is 
another militia which is kept for the preservation of public 
order, the defence of property, the repression of offences and 
prosecution of offenders; This-militia-is divided into Carbin- 
eers and guards of public order, or peace officers. 

Even the guards of finance form an integral part of the 
public forces ; and though their principal duties are to prevent 
and repress smuggling, to protect the finance offices and super- 
vise the collection of octroi, still they are bound also to co-oper- 
ate in the preservation of order and the public safety. 

The Fleet and Maritime Forces —The following persons are 
liable to serve in the Naval Forces: sailors who, for twelve 
years after completing their 15th year, have exercised naviga- 
tion, or fishing in the sea, as well as workmen who, after com- 
pleting their 15th year, have for the same time been engaged 
in naval construction, or in looking after steam machinery on 
vessels, Those entered in the lists of the maritime levies are 
called to serve in the military marine in the year in which they 
complete their 21st year. Enlistment is permanent or tem- 
porary, as for the land forces. 

National rifle practice-—In order to prepare young men for 
military service, and to accustom those who have to serve in 
the army to the practice of arms, a national rifle practice was 
set_ on foot by the law of the 2nd July 1882; and for this pur- 
pose there are shooting associations in the capital of every pros 
vice or mandament. All citizens over 16 years of age can be 
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inscribed on the rolls of such associations, provided they 
can produce a certificate of good conduct from their Sindac, 
and, if they are minors, the written consent of their parents, 
or guardians, and also pay, if not very poor, an annual tax of three 
lira. Those who attend rifle practice for two years, and attain a 
certain degree of skill, enjoy certain exemptions from attendance 
for military instruction. Every year there are prize competi- 
tions for the respective Provincial or Communal associations ; 
and every two years there is a general national competition, 


H. A. D, PHILLIPs. 


(To be continued.) 

















Art. IV.—HOOGHLY PAST AND PRESENT. 
VII 
THE pseudo RAJA PROTAP CHAND. 


HE. present Raj family* of Burdwan was founded by Babu 

Rai who, with his brother Abu Rai, came down from the 
Punjab and settled in Bengal about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The sixth in lineal descent from Babu Rai 
was Chitra Sen Rai, who first got the title of Raja. He died 
in 1744, and, ashe left no male issue, he was succeeded by his 
cousin, Troyluckya Chandra alas Tiluck Chand. The latter 
cut a very remarkabie figure) and was created ‘ Maharaja 
Dhiraj Bahadur’ by the British Government. He died in 
1771, leaving a minor son, named Tej Chandra, to succeed to 
his vast estates. Tej Chandra hada wife, Nunku Bibi, who 
bore him Protap Chand. But, though he had a son living, and 
was himself turned forty, he married a young girl of the name 
of Kamal Kumari, daughter of one Kashinath. This fortunate 
man had also a son, who was afterwards known as Poran Baboo, 
Kashinath settled in Burdwan, and, like Nur Jehan’s father, soon 
rose in power and riches, After his death, Tej Chandra, who 
had already enjoyed half a dozen wives in succession, married, 
in his old age, Basanta Kumari, Poran Baboo’s daughter. Thus 
Poran, like a skilful actor, dextrously passed from the gay to 
the grave side of relationship. 

Protap’s mother having died when he wasa mere infant, he 
was brought up by his grandmother, the Dowager Maharani Bis- 
hen Kumari. As usual, with sons of rich men bred up by their 
grandmothers, Protap’s education was neglected, and, in point 
of fact, he learned very little ; but nature had given him a very 
vigorous intellect. After he had attained years of discretion, he 
was styled the “Chota Raja.” With all his shortcomings, 
Protap was sociable, and often mixed with gentlemen of this 
part of Bengal. His most intimate friends were Nabab Baboo,f 
of Singhoor, and Ramdhone Baboo, of Telinipara. During his 
Stay at the Chinsura Rajbati, he spent many pleasant hours 
with Mr. D. A. Overbeck, the last Dutch Governor of that 
Settlement. 


= 








° For an account of the late Raj family to which Bir Singh of Vidya 
Sundar fame belonged, see Khitish Vangsavali Charitam. 

t His real name was Jodu Nath, He was the handsomest, as well as 
the richest man of his time in the Hooghly District, 
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Protap hated his wily uncle Poran Baboo. Indeed, there 
was no love lost between them. Finding Poran’s influence 
continually on the increase, he got his old father to execute a 
deed of gift ofall his property in his favour. After that, he 
took upon himself the whole management, and, be it said to 
his credit, effected many reforms and improvements. It 
was at his suggestion that Government framed and passedjRe- 
culation VIII of 1819.* But sociable and business-like as he 
was, he was unfortunately addicted to drinking. This bad 
habit did him infinite harm, and at length estranged his doting 
father from him. ° | 

Thus passed twenty-six years of his life, after which there 
took place a sudden change in his mind and mood. He lost his 
usual hilarity and became pensive and morose. He seldom talk- 
ed with any body. Except Sham Chand Baboo and the well- 
known painter, Chinnery, whom he had engaged in painting his 
portrait, he allowed no one to have the pleasure of his com- 
pany. This melancholia was followed by illness which soon took 
avery serious turn. At his own request he was taken over to 
Kulna that he might die on the banks of the holy Ganges. No 
relative or friend accompanied him, nay, not even one of his 
wives was allowed to gowith him. Tej Chandra was then at the 
Kulna Rajbati, but he returned to Burdwan on the very night 
Protap died. ‘Three or four days after, however, a rumour 
got abroad that the “ Chota Raja” had not died, but had fled 
from the burning ground. Tej Chandra also heard the rumour, 
but he did not say yea or nay toit. As Protap had acquired 
the whole of the Raj estate by virtue of a deed of gift from his 
father, his two widows brought a civil suit for recovery of the 
same, But ultimately the gift was pronounced void, and thus 
the property remained, as before, with Maharaja Tej Chandra. 

Some time after, a proposal was made to the old Maharaja 
to take a son in adoption, as he had no natural-born son 
living. He was at first averse to the proposal, but at last 
gave in, and the youngest son of Poran Baboo, who, like our 
Krishna, was his eighth child, was duly adopted. This lucky 
boy was afterwards known as Maharaja Mahatab Chand Baha- 
dur. Tej Chandra died in 1832, and was succeeded by his adopt- 
ed son. As the latter was then a minor, the estate came under 
the management of the Court of Wards, but the party really in 
power was Poran Baboo, the father of the young Maharaja. 

Fifteen years after Protap’s death, or disappearance, that is, in 
1835, a Sannyasi presented himself in Burdwan, He looked 
with earnest, inquiring eyes into every creek and corner, as if 
they had been the scenes of his early days. At last, he appeared 


—_— 





* See S. B. Chaudhuri’s article on Pattani or Putni Tenures, in the 
Calcutta Review, 1876. 
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at the gate of the celebrated Golap Bagh. One Gopinath 
Moira, who had kept a confectioner’s shop there for a long time, 
recognised him as the “ Chota Raja.” In this he was con- 
frmed by several others. This unpleasant news coming to 
the ears of Poran Baboo, he sent a parcel of sturdy 
clubmen who drove the suspicious Sannyasi across the 
Damudar. A few months after, the same Sannyasi made his 
appearance at the Bishenpur Rajbati. The then Raja, Khetter 
Mohan Singh, soon recognised him as Raja Protab Chand, and 
treated him ina manner quite becoming his high rank and 
position. By his advice the so-called Sannyasi proceeded to- 
wards Bankura with a view to having an interview with the 
Magistrate. He reached his destination, but reached it only to 
be arrested as a rebel by the Magistrate, Mr. Elliott, * along with 
some others who had come to see him. He was at once sent to 
jail, where he was incarcerated for nearly eight months, when he 
was challaned to Hooghly for trial, although, as a matter of law, 
he should have been tried at Burdwan. Here his trial com- 
menced in due course. Mr. Turton, the well-known barrister 
of Calcutta, cameto defend him, but he was not allowed to 
utter a single word in his client’s favour, The learned counsel 
then moved the Nizamat Adalut at the metropolis, but his 
motion was rejected, that Court taking the same view as the 
Hooghly Court. The charge against the accused was that, 
though his ‘real name was Aluk Shah, he had collected fol- 
lowers calling himself Rajah Protap Chand, and had thereby 
given occasion for a breach of the public peace. The charge 
was found to be true, and the accused was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for six months, and was also ordered to enter into 
a recognizance for Rs. 40,000 to keep the peace for one year 
after the expiration of the term of imprisonment. The sen- 
tence was duly worked out ; and the convict was allowed to 
co at large, but not before he had executed the said recogni- 
sance. This was in February 1837. 

The so-called Aluk Shah, after his release, went down to 
Calcutta where he was recognised by most of his former friends 
and acquaintances as the real Protap Chand. They naturally 
expressed great sympathy with him and advised him to go to 
law for the recovery of the Raj estate. By their advice, backed 
as it was by counsel’s opinion, he brought a suit in the Supreme 
Court for the Calcutta property, the well-known Dewan of the 
Treasury, Baboo Radha Krishna Bysack, supplying the sinews 
of war. The suit was contested by the Court of Wards on 
behalf of the minor Maharaja Mahatab Chand. The hearing 





* In 1858, when Commissioner of Burdwan, Mr. Elliott pointed out to 
the late Baboo Sanjeeb Chandra Chatterjee, Deputy Magistrate, the very 
spot where he had arrested the Jseudo Raja, 
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began in due course. Some respectable persons of Calcutta 
were examined, and they one and all declared that the 
plaintiff was really Raja Protap. But this evidence was not 
thought sufficient, and it therefore became necessary to ex- 
amine some inhabitants of Burdwan asto his identity. Protap 
Chand offered to go himself to Burdwan ; but this was no easy 
matter, as.there was every probability of his being roughly hand- 
led, ifnot killed outright, by Poran Baboo’s myrmidons. So, on 
the 15th February 1838, he petitioned the Deputy Governor, 
Mr. Alexander Ross, praying that “ His Honour would be 
graciously pleased to grant to him (through the proper chan- 
nel) such means of safeguard to protect his person and life from 
any eventual insult or danger during the time he might be 
obliged to stay at Burdwan.” On the 5th March following, 
the Government Secretary, Mr. F. J. Halliday, informed him, 
in reply, that his prayer could not be complied with. But, 
nothing daunted, Protap made up his mind to go, and, after 
making necessary preparations, he started * for Kulna, on his 
way to the seat of the Raj. He went by water, a fleet of 
thirty or forty boats accompanying him, and, after a slow 
journey, reached Kulna onthe 13th April, 1838. On _ reach- 
ing Kulna, he sent up two Muktears to Burdwan with a peti- 
tion to the Magistrate, asking to be allowed to go to that place. 
But, before they had an opportunity of presenting the petition, 
they were arrested by the Magistrate, Mr. Ogilvie, and at once 
lodged in jail. He also sent orders to the Daroga of Kulna, 
Mahaboollah, + directing him to call upon the pseudo Raja to 
disperse his followers, and, in case of refusal or non-compliance, 
to arrest him. 

On the 20th April, Protab Chand landed at the Pathuria 
Mahal ghat, and paraded the place in a fonjon, with due 
pomp and circumstance. Mr. A. Alexander, the local Mis- 
sionary, who had been asked by Mr. Ogilvie to watch the 
movements of the pseudo Raja, and inform him thereof, 
gave an account of the matter to the Magistrate; but, his 
letter, which was probably based upon the report of one 
of his trusty underlings, was a little too highly coloured. | On 


— 





° This was in March 1838. 


t A worthy Daroga indeed, “ who could neither read nor write,” and was 
also such a huge heap of flesh that he could neither “ walk nor run!” 


t The Padri’s letter runs as follows:— 

“My dear Sir,—Protap Chand has just gone on board his boat, after 
parading the whole length of Kulna in a Zonjohu with a drawn sword in his 
own hand, attended by upwards ofa hundred swordsmen and double that 
number of stickmen. The concourse was altogether 6 or 8,000. He appear- 
ed to be intent on the Rajoarry. But your active Darogah prevented him. 
The aspect of things, I think, threatens an affray, if he is not checked soon.” 
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receipt of this letter, Mr. Ogilvie sent down his Nazir, Assad 
Ali, with orders to arrest Protap Chand, Poran Baboo at the 
same time sending a batch of stout clubmen under Radha 
Mohan Sircar. Not satisfied with sending his Nazir with 
such strict orders, the Magistrate himself, accompanied by his 
worthy adjutant, Dr. Cheek, the Civil Surgeon, started for 
Kulna, and, taking with him on the way a detachment of native 
infantry, which was then halting at Boinchee, under the com- 
mand of Captain Little, reached his destination in the dead 
of night. At that “ still and solemn hour,” the Raja and 
his people were sunk in sleep in the boats, but the Ma- 
gistrate could not brook delay in the execution of what he, 
in his zeal, considered to be his duty, Firing commenced, 
and some.innocents were wounded, while lying in an _ un- 
conscious state. The Raja awoke, and, plunging into the 
river, swam to the other side. His friend, Raja Nara Hari 
Chandra of Nadiya, did the same, and the two passed the 
rest of the night at a place to the north of Santipur. 


The firing ceased, when plunder commenced, and after 
the plunder was over, there were arrests. Buta sufficient num- 
ber not being found on the Raja’s_ boats, it was made up by 
arrests on some pilgrim-boats which were lying at anchor at a 
little distance. In this way two hundred and ninty-four per- 
sons, amongst whom were several of the tender sex, were ar- 
rested. The Raja and his friend Nara Hari Chandra, were 
also sought out and added to the number. Protap Chand, 
instead of being sent up to Burdwan, as the others were, was 
challaned to Hooghly for trial His Attorney, Mr. W. D. 
Shaw, also did not escape arrest, although he was not present 
at the engagement at Kulna.. This arrest was made by Mr, 
Ogilvie himself, and he had to suffer a good deal for his high- 
handed and arbitrary proceedings, 


On the 5th May, Protap Chand arrived at Hooghly under 
Police guard, and was immediately placed in the local jail 
where he was made to await his trial. Mr. E. A. Samuells was 
then the Magistrate of this District. Before that he had been 
for some time in charge of the Magistracy of Burdwan, where 
he had heard all about the pseudo Raja from Poran Baboo, He 
had already formed his opinion that the claimant could not be 
the real Raja, but was a pretender. He had heard from some- 
body that one Krishna Lal Brahmachari, son of Sham Lal 
Brahmachari of Nadiya, had not been heard of for four or five 
years, and he at once jumped to the conclusion that the pseudo 
Raja was no other than that notorious cheat, He tried all 
manner of means to prove their identity, and, as a matter of 
fact, nearly four months were occupied in the procuring of 
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proofs.* At last, on the Ist of September, the trial commen- 
ced, and, strange to say, the trying officer was Mr. Samuells 
himself. The charge was that the accused had suppressed his 
real name and assumed the new name of Raja Protap Chand. 
Some evidence was gone into, and the Magistrate, being of 
opinion that the prosecution had made out a sufficient prima 
facie case, committed the prisoner to the Sessions. 

Mr. Curtis was then the Sessions Judge. The trial had 
been fixed for the 20th of November, but it actually began 
on the day previous. The Legal Remembrancer, Mr. Big- 
nell, conducted the prosecution, while Mr. Morton, of the 
Calcutta bar, defended the prisoner. Monsaram Sircar, whose 
name is still held in abhorrence for ministerial misconduct, was 
Dewant tothe Judge. His influence was very great indeed, 
even greater than that of the Judge himself. After the pre- 
liminaries had been gone through, the charges were read out to 
the prisoner. They were as follows :—1. That Aluk Shah, a/zas 
Krishna Lal Brahmachari, had assumed the name of the late 
Raja Protap Chand. 2. That, by using that name, he had 
cheated Radha Krishna Bysack out of his money. 3 That 
he had formed an unlawful assembly at Kulna. 

The prisoner pleaded not guzlty. 

Evidence was given under four heads: 1. As to the identity 
of the accused with the Raja Protap Chand. 2. As to Pro- 


tap’s death. 3. Astothe accused being Krishna Lal Brah- 





* The following letter, which he wrote to Baboo Dwarka Nath Tagore of 
Calcutta. plainly shows that the spirit in which he acted in the matter was 
not that of an impartial Judge, trying a case on the evidence adduced before 
him, but that of an interested party, bent upon securing a conviction. 

** Hooghly, September 4, 1838. 

My dear Dwarknath,—I was disappointed at your non-arrival, as I think 
you could speak more decidedly than any ofthe other witnesses to the 
man’s non-identity, but it is not of much consequence. I have no objection 
to make a bargain with you. I will let you off altogether if you will procure 
me the names of half a dozen good respectable witnesses from Baranagore, 
who know him as Kristolal. I dare say you could do this through Kalinath 
Ray Chowdhery, Mothooranath Mookerji or any of your own servants. Let 
me know what you say to this. What a scoundrel that Budainath Roy is! 
If | had known his character, 1 would rather have gone without evidence 
altogether than have had his. 

Remember I must have the evidence from Baranagore within a week or so, 

Persuade Mothuranath also to come, His Aormut and izzué¢ shall be 
Aureck soorut se bahal. 

Yours truly 
“ FE, A. SAMUELLS.” 


“ Buddinath Roy,” spoken of above, is no less a personage than Raja 
Baidyanath of Calcutta, and he is abused so very grossly because he stated 
what he knew to be true, and not what the biased Magistrate had expected 
from him. 

Tt Now called Sheristadar. 
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machari, of Goari. 4. About the alleged unlawful assemble 
at Kulna. 

On the side of the prosecution were examined, amongst others, 
Mr. H. T. Prinsep, the Goverument Secretary, Mr. James Pattle, 
a Member of the Board of Revenue, Mr. Hutchinson, a Judge 
of the Sudder Dewanni Adalut, and Mr. D. A. Overbeck,* 
the late Dutch Governor of Chinsura ; and, on the side of the 
defence, Dr. Robert Scott, 37th Madras Native Infantry, Mr. 
David Hare, + the veteran educationist, Mr. F. Thiers, Magis- 
trate of Chandernagore, and Raja Khetter Mohan Singh, of 
Bishenpur. 

On the first head many respectable persons. both natives and 
Europeans, were examined. Their rank and position strongly 
testified to their integrity and impartiality. There was also 
a peculiar kind of evidence, which, though mute, spoke with 
a hundred tongues, and was of very great importance to the 
Judge in arriving at the real truth :—It was the life-like por- 
trait of Protap, as painted by the well-known painter, Chinnery, 
a friend of the Raja. This portrait was brought down from 

the Burdwan palace, and was kept ina room adjoining the 
Hall in which the trial took place. It was, as the Aurkara 

_of the 5th September stated, ‘‘a rather hostile witness,” Be- 
sides the witnesses already examined as to the identity, Protap 
Chand had a mind to examine his maternal uncle, who, all of 
a sudden, presented himself in Court, but, his legal advisers 
being of a different opinion, his evidence was not taken. They 
said the evidence already adduced was quite sufficient for 
the purposes of the present trial, and that, as it was not a civil 
case, stronger evidence as tothe identity was not at all neces- 
sary. But herein they greatly erred, and this huge mistake 
had the effect of barring the door of the Civil Court against 
Protap Chand. 

On the second head, the officials of the Rajbati, who were 
quite under the control of Poran Baboo, were examined. Of 
course, they gave a story in support of the prosecution, but 
their evidence was not worth much, if anything. Though 
they were fifteen in number, the weight of their testimony was 
very small. But the credulous Judge believed them, and 
held upon their evidence that Protap Chand’s death had been 
established beyond doubt. There was a very strong circum- 
stance which went dead against such a finding, and yet, 





* Mr. Overbeck survived until the 24th September 1840. 
+ David Hare came to Bengal in 1800 and died of cholera on Ist June, 
1842 He was the father of “native education,’ whose life was devoted to 
one generous end, which, as the poet truly says, was 
“ To bless the Hindoo mind with British lore, 
And Truth’s and Nature’s faded lights restore !” 
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strange to say, it was not even taken notice of. Protap Chand 
had two wives living, and there was also his father present 
at Kulna at the time. None of them did him the last funeral 
service ; but one Ghasiram, according to the witnesses, gave 
“the lighted torch to his face.” This is a circumstance which 
gives rise to a host of doubts and suspicions. In fact, the 
alleged death of Protap at Kulna is a mystery which has never 
been cleared up. The probability is that, by some unusual 
method, of which he was master, he feigned death, and thus 
effected his escape, as he said, from the funeral pile at Kulna, 
Such feigning of death is not improbable in itself, and is quite 
possible, as is proved by the well-known case of Colonel Town- 
send, related by Dr. George Cheyne.* 

As to the cause of his having adopted such means of escape, 
and abandoned such large property, Protap stated that, in an 
unguarded moment he had committed a great sin, and that, 
being advised by Pundits and astrologers that it could only 
be expiated by death, or by remaining z¢xcognito for four- 
teen years, he struck in with the latter condition, and 
effected his flight from Kulna. In this way he had travelled 
over many countries, from Chittagong on the one side to the 
Punjab on the other. He stayed in Cashmere for six vears, 
where he became acquainted with General Allardo. + 
At Delhi he was recognised by Mr. Ramsay. After the 
stated term of fourteen years had thus expired, he returned to 
Bengal, and was arrested at Bankura by Mr. Elliott. It was 
at that time that the invaluable diary which he had regularly 
kept during his travels, was lost. He stated all these facts in 
court; and then concluded by saying that, if he had really died, 
he would certainly have made some arrangements for his vast 
estate, either by a will or by a deed of gift, which there was 
ample time for making, as he had lain sick for several days. 

On the third head, several witnesses were examined, As most of 
them had been bought over by Poran Baboo, who, to use a native 
phrase, spent money like water, they supported the prosecu- 
tion. But there werea few others against whose testimony 
nothing could be said. Of these witnesses the most respectable 
and important was the Rev. W. J. Deere. He had known 
Krishna Lal Brahmachari for a pretty long time, and he stat- 
ed, in so many words, that the accused was not Krishna Lal. 
After a careful consideration of the whole evidence, the Moham- 
medan Kazi gave his opinion that the identity was not estab- 





* See T, H Tanner’s Practice of Medicine. Vol 1. 

+ Allardo was one of the foreign generals in the service of Maharaja 
Runjit Singh. He was in high favour with his royal master, who was 
himself a first-rate general. Ranjit’s other foreign generals were Ventura, 
Avitable and Court, 
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lished. The Judge seems to have agreed with him in the 
main, but he observed, “circumstances considered, I look 
upon the proofs as being on the whole satisfactory.” How- 
ever, he went onto say that the matter of the identity was 
of no importance, seeing that the death and cremation of 
Raja Protap Chand had been “ firmly established.” 

As regards the fourth and last count, no evidence had been 
taken by the Magistrate, and the Judge, too, expressed an 
opinion that the matter of the unlawful assembly was not 
material And yet, as if to make the record complete 
in every respect, some evidence was taken, Nazir, Assad Ali, 
and Daroga, Mohaboollah, were the principal witnesses, They 
stated many things, thereby rendering their testimony open to 
the charge of proving too much. As for the Chowkidars of 
Kulna, they flatly denied that there was any unlawful assembly. 
The Judge, however, held that the charge was substantially 
established, though he admitted that there was “ no proof of an 
affray, or actual breach of the peace.” After the arguments had 
been read out, for the counsel on both sides did not argue the 
case orally, but submitted wyztten arguments, the Judge and 
the Kazi differed in opinion, the latter holding that it was not 
proved who the prisoner really was, and so he could not be 
punished for having assumed the name of Protap Chand, and 
the former holding the other way According to the law then 
in force, in case of difference the Judge was not competent to 
pass sentence, sohe referred the matter to the Nizamat Adalat, 
stating, at the same time, that all the charges except one had 
been brought home to the prisoner, and recommending that he 
might be sentenced to imprisonment at least for three years, if 
not five, 

On the reference of the Sessions Judge being placed before 
the Nizamat Judges, they found themselves in a difficulty from 
which they saw no means of escape. They could not convict 
the prisoner on the ground of his having caused an unlawful 
assembly, inasmuch as the Chief Justice, Sir Edward Ryan, in 
the case brought by Mr. Shaw against the Magistrate, Mr. 
Ogilvie, had given it as his opinion that “there was no distur- 
bance whatever when the affray took place, nor had there been 
any for a considerable time before the events took place” While 
the Judges were in this pitiable plight, the Kazi attached to the 
Court came to their rescue. He said that the accused might 
be punished for having, for his own benefit, assumed and used 
the name of another. Thus fortified with the Futwa of this 
oracle of Mahommedan law, they ordered the defendant Aluk 
Shah, edias Protap Chand, a/ias Krishna Lal Brahmachari, to be 
fned Rs. 1,000 for having assumed the name of the late Raja 
Protap Chand, and in default, to undergo imprisonment for 
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six months, As regards the other charges they entirely ac- 
quitted him thereof. 

After the order had been passed, the pseudo Raja presented a 
petition of review to the Nizamat Adalat, praying that further 
evidence as to his identity with Protap Chand, which cir- 
cumstances beyond his control had prevented him from 
adducing at the time of trial, might be taken and final order 
made. But this petition was rejected, the Judges being of 
opinion that the said evidence, not having been produced 
before, could not be taken now, more especially as the fact 
of Raja Protap Chand’s death had been satisfactorily proved. 
After this, another petition was made; but, couched as it was 
in improper language, it also shared the same fate. The 
Judges (W. Braddon and C., Tucker), in rejecting this peti- 
tion on the 19th July 1839, remarked “that as they had judi- 
cially pronounced the petitioner not to be the Maharajah 
Protap Chand, they could not in future receive any petition 
or application from him under that name and title.” This order 
gave a death-blow to the cause of Protap Chand, inasmuch 
as it closed the doors of the Civil Courts against him at 
once and for ever. But, though he was thus cut off from what 
may have been really his own, the general public sympathised 
with him, and condemned, in very strong terms, the decisions 
of the Company’s Judges. 

Thus defeated, Protap gave up all hopes of recovering his 
property. He continued to reside in Calcutta until the break- 
ing out of the First Sikh War, when, the vigilant eye of Govern- 
ment being again fixed upon him, he fled to the French Settle- 
ment of Chandernagore. After remaining there for some 
years, he passed over to Serampore, which had not then come 
under British rule. Here he staid for nearly six years, and 
such was the force of his mental and moral powers, that he was . 
regarded as one far above ordinary humanity. In fact, the 
women in the neighbourhood looked upon him as a divinity, and 
identified him with Gauranga Deva.* In this way he set himself 
up for a religious reformer, and many eagerly took mantras from 
him, acknowledging him as their Guru, or spiritual guide. It is 
said that now-a-days his followers number more than the Puri- 
tan sect of Brahmos. It is not clear what the precise nature of 
his faith was, but it appears that, from having been a Hindoo, 
he afterwards adopted Buddhism, with some modifications, 

Eight or ten months before his death, he had returned to Cal- 
cutta and stationed himself at Baranagore.t 





* The well-known founder of Vaisnavism in Bengal. He flourished in 
the first half of the sixteenth century. 

+ BarAénagore (more correctly Barahanagore) had its name from the 
fact of the Company’s servants having been in the habit of slaying doars 
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“ The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 


He was sociable in his manners and found much pleasure in 
talking and conversing with the gentlemen of the village. He 
died unknown and unwept in 1852 or 1853. His identity with 
Protap Chand may not have been satisfactorily established, but 
none can deny that he was an extraordinary man. 


SHUMBHOO CHUNDER DEY. 








and hogs there. The famous Tyrolese Jesuit, Tieffenthaler, says that this 

place was famous for its 44é/tah cloth; and Price, in his Odservations, 

observes that the cloth manufactories there determined Charnock to choose 

Calcutta as the site for his new settlement. Hunter’s Séatistical Account 

% Bengal, Voll, p 379, note. From its having been the resort of bad 

toa Baranagore was Called by the early English travellers the ‘‘ Paphos 
alcutta,’ 
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Art. V.-THE BROADLEY SCULPTURES IN THE 
INDIAN MUSEUM. 
T) ECENT historical researches have conclusively proved that 
the province now known as Beliar is almost co-extensive 
with the boundaries of the ancient kingdom of Magadha, as it 
existed before the commencement of the Christian era, At 
about the beginning of the 6th century B. C., when the prosper- 
ity of the monarchs of Magadha was at its climax, Buddhism 
had its origin, and its first principles were piomulgated by 
Gautama Buddha. During the early part of his career asa 
religious reformer, Buddha was attracted to this part of the 
country by its romantic scenery and the rugged grandeur of 
its rocky fastnesses, and, above all, by the peaceful solitude 
of its rocky valleys, which afforded him a fit place for the 
exercise of religious contemplation. At the time when 
Gautama Buddha was inculcating the doctrines of his new 
faith, and when King Bimbisara was swaying the destinies 
of the kingdom of Magadha, the latter, who extended his 
patronage to the new religious reformer, held his royal court 
at Rajagriha, which is situated at a distance of 16 miles to the 
south of the modern town of Behar, This latter town, which 
is the head-quarters of the sub-division of that name, and situat- 
ed on the Panchdana river, in N. latitude 25° 11’ 58” and E, 
longitude 85° 34’ Io’, is often traditionally supposed to have 
been the capital of Magadha, and thus confounded with 
Rajagriha. | : 

Soon after Buddha’s Great Renunciation, which is described 
at great length in the “ AZahdbhinishkramana Sutra,” * when 
Prince Siddhartha, at midnight, having taken a last loving 
look of his wife, Yasodhara, and his son, Rabula, and, accom- 
panied hy his charioteer, Channa, bade farewell to the “ pride 
and pomp of circumstance ” which awaited him as_ heir-appa- 
rent to the throne of Kapilavastu, and left his father’s home, he 
bent his steps towards the wild mountain solitudes of Rajagriha, 
where he intended to commence that life of severe asceticism 
and ennobling piety which forms the theme of admiration of 
300 millions of men. Here, in several caves. hewn out of the 
sides of the hills, a number of hermits had taken up their abode 
“far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” and were enjoy- 
ing that still repose which only mountain solitudes can give. 
After his arrival, Gautama enlisted himself as a disciple of 
one of these Brahman teachers, named Alara, and, not being 


et nee 


° “ The Sitra of the Great Renunciation.” 
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satisfied with his teachings, he took himself to another named 
Udraka, and mastered, under their guidance, the doctrines of 
the Hindu philosophers regarding this world and the next, 

After leaving Benares and Gaya, where he gained new 
disciples, Gautama shaped his course towards Rajagriha, where 
King Bimbisara was then reigning. As both Gautama and 
Kasyapa were well-known in that part of the country, the 
King came out in royal state to receive them. In order to 
teach the people, Gautama asked Kasyapa why he had left off 
offering sacrifices to Agni, the God of Fire. Kasyapa replied 
that he had given them up after having seen that they were 
perfectly worthless, and went on to say that, so long as men 
were controlled by their passions, they could not attain 
Nirvana, or that rest which knows not transmigration, birth, 
decay, and death—a state of happiness which can be obtained 
only by inward growth. Gautama then narrated to the people 
a Jataka, or birth-story, of Kasyapa’s virtue in a former state 
of existence, and, seeing that it had made a great impression 
on them, preached to them the four Noble Truths or the Suffer- 
ing, the Cause of Suffering, the Cessation of Suffering, and the 
Path which leads to the Cessation of Suffering. When this 
sermon was concluded, King Bimbisdra professed himself a 
convert to the new faith. The next day all the people of 
the place, hearing of the conversion of Kasyapa and Bimbisara, 
came to the Yashtivana grove, outside the city, to see him 
and hear him preach. Seeing that Yashtivana was at a 
distance from the city, the king gave Gautama a bamboo grove 
named Veluvana asa place of residence, and it was at the 
latter place that Gautama spent many rainy seasons, and 
preached many of his well-known sermons. There he staid 
for two months, and Converted two ascetics named SAériputra 
and Moggallana, who afterwards became two of the most 
famous of Buddha's disciples. 

In the Bkah-Hgyur anc bstan Hgyur, two of the most famous 
Tibetan classics, the following versions of the accounts, as 
current in Tibet, of Buddha’s first visit to RAjagriha after the 
Great Renunciation, and the second when he converted Kasyapa 
and Bimbisdara to the new faith, are given : * 

“Before Tchandaka left him, the prince took his sword and 
cut off his hair, which he threw into the air, and Cataketu took 
it and carried it off to the Trayastrimcat heaven.........-. 
Thus attired, the prince went to the hermitage of the 
tishi, the son of Brigu, of whom he inquired how far he 
was from Kapilavastu. ‘ Twelve yojanas,’ he replied. ‘’Tis 














The Tibetan Life of the Buddha. Translated by W. Woodville 
Rockhill. London : 1884. (Trubner’s Oriental Series). 
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too near, Kapilavastu; I may be disturbed by the Cakyas, 
I will cross the Ganges and go to Rajagriha.’ 

The Bodhisattva was expert in all handicrafts and occupa. 
tions of men, so, after having crossed the Ganges, he made an 
alms-bow] of karavira leaves and went into Rajagriha. The 
King of Magadha, Crenika Bimbisara, noticed’ him from the 
terrace of his palace, and was struck with his noble bearing, so 
he sent some one to fill his bowl, and another person to see 
where he went. The King then learned that he was stopping on 
the Pandava (mountain), and he went to visit him with his suite, 
and offered him everything that makes life agreeable, women, 
riches, and pleasures. . .. . . . After this interview 
the Bodhisattva went to the Vulture’s Peak (Gridrakuta parvata) 
near Rajagriha, and lived with the ascetics who dwelt there, 
surpassing them all in his mortifications, so that he became 
known as ‘ the great ascetic or Mahfcramana.’ But he finally 
learned from them that the object they had in view was to 
become Cakra, or Brahma, or even Mara, and then he knew 
that they were not in the right way; so he left them and 
went to Ardia Kalama (Rgyu-stsal shes-kyt-bu ring-du hphur) ; 
but he taught that all depended on controlling the senses, and 
with this he could not agree; so he left him and went to 
Rudraka Ramaputra ( Rangs-byed-kyt-bu lhag spyod), who taught 
that there is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness ; 
but this also could not satisfy him, so he departed thence. ” * 

The Tibetan account of Buddha’s life gives the following 
version of his second visit to Rajagriha: “At this time the 
emissaries of Crenika Bimbisara, king of Magadha, reported 
to him that there was a Buddha at Gaya cirsha, with his 
disciples. Now the king had made five wishes—1, Thata 
Buddha might appear in his reign; 2. That he might see 
him; 3. That he might learn the truth from him ; 4. That he 
might understand it; 5. That he might follow his command- 
ments, So, on hearing the happy tidings, he sent a messen- 
ger to the Blessed One to salute him, and to offer to him and 
his disciples his royal hospitality at the capital, Rajagriha. 

The Blessed One accepted the invitation and went to 
Rajagriha, and took up his abode with his thousand disciples 
in the grove of the consecrated (or the mighty) tchaitya of the 
people of Magadha, and there the king sought him. When 
the king and all the vast multitude, which had come with him, 
saw Kacyapa the elder with the Buddha, they knew not what 
to think. Was he the Buddha’s disciple, or was the Buddha his? 
The Lord knew their thoughts, so he made Kacyapa perform 
all kinds of miracles in their presence, and declare that the 
Buddha was his master. 





* Of. cit. pp’ 25-28. 
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After that the Blessed One preached to the king and the 
people on form and its transitory nature, on upadana, sandjna, 
sanskara, &c., on the nidanas &c, so that the king and a great 
multitude of Brahmans and householders were converted. 

The King then invited the Blessed One to-the city, and 
when he came there, he and his disciples stopped in the 
Yashtivana. The king came to see him, and, after having 
heard the Buddha preach, he invited him to a feast on the 
morrow. When the feast was over, the king poured water 
over the Blessed One’s hands, and said, ‘I give the Kalantaka- 
nivasa Bamboo grove to the Blessed One to dispose of as may 
please him.’ The Buddha accepted it, and this was the first 
vihara, Or permanent residence, that the Buddhist order 
possessed.” * 

The Burmese Buddhist scriptures, divided as they are into 
three great parts, the Thoots, or instructions, the Wini, or 
discipline, and the Abidama, or metaphysics, describe the 
aforesaid incidents in Buddha’s life thus: f.. 

“ Phralaong then started for the country of Radzagio, travel- 
ling on foot a distance of thirty youdzanas. Arrived near the 
gate of the royal city, Phralaong stopped for a while, saying 
within himself, ‘ Peimpathara, the king of this country, will 
no doubt hear of my arrival in this place. Knowing that 
the son of King Thoodaudana is actually in his own royal 
city, he will insist upon my accepting all sorts of presents. 
But now, in my capacity of Rahan, I must decline accepting 
them, and by the rules of my profession I am bound to go 
and beg along the streets, from house to house, the food 
necessary for my support,’ He instantly resumed his journey, 
entered the city through the eastern gate, the patta hanging 
on his side, and followed the first row of houses, receiving 
the alms which pious hands offered him. At the moment of 
his arrival the whole city was shaken by a mighty commotion, 
like that which is felt in the seat of Thoora when the Nat 
Athoorein makes his apparition in it, The inhabitants, terri- 
fed at such an ominous sign, ran in all haste to the palace. 
Admitted into the presence of the monarch, they told him 
that they knew not what sort of being had just arrived in the 
city, walking through the streets and begging alms. They 
could not ascertain whether he was a Nat, a man, or a Galong. 
The king, looking from his apartments over the city, saw 
Phralaong, whose meek deportment removed all anxiety from 
his mind. He, however, directed a few of his noblemen to 
go and watch atteutively all the movements of the stranger 








































” Op. cit. pp. 41-43. ; 
+ The Burmese Legend of Gaudama. By the Rt. Rev. P. Bigandet. 
Two volumes. Third Edition, London: 1880. (Trubne:’s Oriental Series). 
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‘If he be, said he, ‘a Bilon, he will soon leave the city and 
vanish away ; if a Nat, he will raise himself in the air; if 
a Naga, he will plunge to the bottom of the earth.’ Phra- 
laong, having obtained the quantity of rice, vegetable, &c,, 
he thought sufficient for his meal, left the city through the 
same gate by which he had entered it, sat down at the foot 
of a small hill, his face turned towards the east, and tried to 
make his meal with the thing he had received. He could 
not swallow the first mouthful, which he threw out of his 
mouth in utter disgust. He soon, however, recovered from 
that shock ; and gathered fresh strength to subdue the oppo- 
sition of nature, overcome its repugnance, and conquer its 
resistance. Whereupon he took up his patta, ate cheerfully 
his meal, and never afterwards did he ever feel any repugnance 
at what things soever he had to eat. 

The king’s messengers, having closely watched and atten- 
tively observed all that had happened, returned to their master, 
to whom they related all the particulars that they had wit- 
nessed. The king went in a carriage and soon perceived 
Phralaong at a distance, sitting quietly after his refection. 
Peimpathara alighted from his conveyance, respectfully drew 
near to Phralaong, and addressed him in the following man- 
ner :—‘ Venerable Rahan, you seem to be young still, and in 
the prime of your life; in your person you are gifted with 
the most attractive and noble qualities, indicating surely your 
illustrious and royal extraction. I have in my possession a 
countless crowd of officers, elephants, horses and chariots, 
affording every convenience for pleasure and amusement of 
every description. Please to accept of a numerous. retinue 
of attendants, with whom you may enjoy yourself whilst 
remaining within my dominions, May I be allowed to ask 
what country you belong to, who you are, and from what 
illustrious lineage and descent you are come?’ Pointing out 
with his hand in the direction of the place he had come from, 
he said :—‘I arrive from the country which has been governed 
by a long succession of the descendants of Prince Kothala. 
I have, indeed, been born from royal progenitors, but have 
abandoned all the prerogatives attached to my position, and 
embraced the profession of Rahan. From my heart I have 
rooted up concupiscence, covetousness, and all affections to 
the things of this world.’ To this the king replied :—‘ I beg 
you will show your benevolence to me and my people. I 
hope my kingdom will be the first country you will direct 
your steps to, after having acquired the supreme science. 
To this Phralaong graciously assented. 

Phralaong, having left the king, resumed his journey, and 
fell in with a Rathee, or hermit, named Alara, and inquire 
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ut the several Dzans. Alara satisfied him on four kinds 
D zans, but as regards the fifth, he was obliged to refer him 
nother Rathee, named Oudaka, who gave him the necessary 
slanations. Havi' ng nothing more to learn from these 
asters, Phralaong resolved to devote himself to the Kamatan 
meditation on the instability and nothingness of all that 
exists. To effectuate thoroughly his purpose, he repaired to 
the solitude of Oorouwela, where he devoted all his time to 
the deepest meditation.” * 
The conversion of King Bimbisara and his people by 
Gaucama Buddha is thus described in the Burmese Scriptures :— 
“Whilst the most excellent Phra was enjoying himself in the 
ice of Gayathitha, he recollected that, at the time when 
was but a Phralaong, being near the mountain Pantawa, 
had received from King Pimpathara an invitation to come 
his own country and preach the law. Accompanied by 
iis thousand Rahandas, he set out for the country of Radzagio. 
ilaving arrived at a small distance from the royal city, he 
ent to the Latti grove, about three gawots from Radzagio, 
a place planted with palm trees. The king heard of his 
arrival and the happy news was soon re-echoed throughout 
the country. Pimpathara, placing himself at the head of 
120,000 warriors, surrounded by crowds of nobles and Pounhas, 
went to the garden of Tandiwana, where Phra was seated 
in the midst of his disciples. All the people, perceiving the 
three Kathabas close to the person of Phra, doubted whether 
Gaudama was their disciple, or they his disciples. Buddha, 
seeing at once what thought occupied the mind of the warriors, 
noblemen, and Pounhas, addressed the elder Kathaba, and 
said to him: § Kathaba, answer the question I am now putting 
you. What has_—induced you to give up the sacrifices you 
were wont to make?’ ‘ Blessed Buddha, answered Kathaba, 
‘T have observed that exterior objects, the sounds, the taste, 
the cratification of the senses, are but miserable filth; and, 
therefore, I take no more delight in the offering of small and 
great sacrifices.’ Buddha replied, ‘Kathaba, if you be no 
lonzer pleased with what is beautiful to the eyes, pleasant 
to the ear, palatable to the taste, and agreeable to the grati- 
lication of the senses, in what do you presently find pleasure 
and delight?’ Kathaba answered, ‘Blessed Buddha, the 
state of Neibban is a state of rest, but that rest cannot be 
found as long as we live under the empire of senses and 
passions. That rest excludes existence, birth, old age, and 
death ; great mental attainments alone lead thereto. I know 
and sce that happy state. I long for it. I am, therefore, 
displ eased with the making of great and small sacrifices, 


* Of. cit. 67-72. 
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Having thus spoken, Kathaba rose up, worshipped Buddha by 
prostrating himself before him, and, touching with his tee 
head the extremities of his feet, said, ‘O most excellent 
Buddha, you are my teacher, and I am your disciple.’ All 
the people, seeing what Kathaba had done, knew that he was 
practising virtue under the direction of Gaudama. Phra, 
who was acquainted with their innermost thoughts, knew that 
they were longing to hear the preaching of the law. As he 
had always done, he began to preach to them the virtue of 
liberality in almsgiving, and then unfolded before them, with 
matchless eloquence, the advantages of leaving the world. 
The hearers felt an inward delight in all that was said 
to them. Observing the favourable impression made upon 
them, Gaudama continued to instruct them in the four laws, 
regarding the miseries of this world, the passions, the practice 
of excellent works, and the ways to perfection. At the con- 
clusion of these instructions, the king and 100,000 of the 
assembly, like a piece of white cloth which, when plunged 
into dye, retains the colour it receives, obtained instantly the 
state of Thantapan. As to the 10,000 remaining hearers, 
they believed in the three precious things 1 in the capacity of 
Upathakas,” * 

Buddha's first visit to Rajgir is also described at great length 
in the Siamese biography of the “ Adorable Lord,” which 
has been rendered into English by Mr. Alabaster, and shows 
that the Tibetan, the Burmese, and the Siamese accounts of 
the aforesaid incidents in Buddha’s life agree with each other 
in all important details. 

Bihar also derives additional importance, as having been 
the place where, after Buddha's death, his relics were interred ; 
for it was at Radzagio that they were deposited by King 
Adzatathat, son of iX<ing Pimpathara, and a dzedi was erected 
over them. 

That the new creed was promulgated by Gaudama Buddha 
in King Bimbisara’s dominions, is abundantly manifest from 
the sanctity which is attached to this province by all nations 
professing the tenets of Buddhism. The chief places consi- 
dered sacred by them in this province are, Buddha Gaya, 
Kukkutapada, Rajegriha, Kusa4gadrapura, Nalanda, Indrasila- 
guha, and the Kapotaka monastery, of which no less than 
five are situated within the Bihar sub-division of the Patna 
district. 

But a more tangible proof of the fact that this  pro- 
vince was the cradle of Buddhism, and the scene of Buddha's 
labours in the cause of the propagation of his new creed 


—— 





© OP. cit. p. 150-53. 
t For a fuller account, véde Bigandet’s wois, Vol. II, p. 94-98. 
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in this tract, is forthcoming in the shape of the numerous 
ruins of buildings, sculptures and other remains of great archzo- 
locical and historical interest which abound in the neighbour- 
hood. There are the magnificent ruins of New Rajagriha, said 
to have been built by King Svenzka, otherwise called Bimbi- 
sara, the father of Azdtasatru, the contemporary of Buddha. 
Due north of Rajagriha, at a distance of 7 miles, is the village 
of Baragaon surrounded by ancient tanks, remains of mounds 
of great antiquity, and exquisitely carved sculptures—a fact 
from which General Cunningham infers that the village of 
Baragaon must be identical with the site of the Nalanda 
Monastery—‘ the Gorgeous Queen of Buddhistic convents,” * 
Near the same locality lie the remains of the less important 
monasteries of Tillarah, Titrawan, Ghosrawan, and Hurugd4wan. 
Halfa mile to the south of the solitary hill of Giryek lie the ruins 
ofthe large Vihdra of Avalokiteswara, which General Cunning- 
ham has identified with modern Bzidr. Exactly seven miles to 
the south east of Bihar is the ruined mound of Titrawan, 
containing a fine large tank and extensive remains of brick 
buildings. 

These valuable antiquities, which are of so great an in- 
terest to the student of religion, history and art, had been 
much mutilated by the Brahmans after Buddhism had de- 
clined and ceased to be the State religion of India. In some 
cases, the images were appropriated by the Hindus and instal- 
led as regular members of the Hindu Pantheon, as will be . 
evident from the streaks of vermillion still perceptible on the . 
foreheads of the Buddhistic images, which now adorn the . 
Gupta Gallery of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. But more 
destructive than all of them were, and still are, the Mahomedans, 
It was towards the beginning of the 13th century A, D,, 
that Bihar was conquered by the Mahomedans, and from that — 
time, this province formed one of the three sabahs under the 
Nawab of Bengal. It was under the Mahomedan regimé that 
these interesting relics suffered the most. ‘The iconoclastic 
proclivities of the Mahomedans are responsible in a great 
measure for the chipped noses and the broken limbs of many of 
the images which now constitute the ‘‘ Broadley Sculptures” 
of the Indian Museum; while many of the remains un- 
earthed from the numerous mounds and fumulz abounding in 
Bihar and its neighbourhood, have been utilised by the peasantry 
of those parts for building houses and tombs, and for other pur- 
poses, Thus, if they had not been cared for as is now bein 
done, they would have, in a few years, left not a rack behind 
totell the tale of olden times, which they are now telling 
through the researches of antiquarians and historians, 








ae 


* Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 469. 
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In order to protect them from the ravages of time, and 
more ruthless man, Mr. A. M. Broadley, C. S., then in charge 
of the sub-division of Bihar, brought together such of the 
important Buddhistic and Brahminical images and other sculp. 
tures as he could discover, and removed them to the head- 
quarters of the sub-division. There they were placed in the court- 
yard of the Bailey Serai. Towards the end of 1879, the col- 
lection was made over toa board of trustees, having for its 
chairman the Commissioner of the Patna Division and its 
vice-chairman the Collector of the same place. But most 
of the members of that body resigned in the course of a few 
years, and the so-called “ Broadley Museum ” was left to take 
care of itself. In the meantime a suggestion was made 
that the whole collection should be removed to Buddha Gya, 
where there was the nucleus of a small museum consisting of 
such fragments of sculptures as were obtained from the Great 
Temple there, and had not been removed to Calcutta by the 
late lamented Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, under the orders of 
the Gavernment of Bengal. Thereupon the Bengal Government 
made a reference to the trustees of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, as to the advisability or otherwise of the proposal. 
They appointed a committee to consider the question, and 
deputed a Bengali gentleman connected with the Archzo- 
logical Survey of India to visit Bihar and its neighbourhood, 
to examine the “ Broadley Sculptures” and other remains that 
had been left zz sz‘w in that vicinity, and to draw up a cata- 
logue of them. From the report submitted, the Board of Trust 
was convinced of the importance of the collection and the 
desirability of removing itto the Indian Museum. Therefore 
in 1885, the Trustees reported in reference to it: “It is certainly 
against the spirit of standing orders that such objects should 
be in the gift ofany individual. Itis noless certainly against the 
general advantage that more or less unique objects of national, 
and historical interest should be hidden away in an obscure 
and unapproachable country-town.”’* And they strongly re- 
commended that the whole collection should be removed to 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, so that the sculptures might thus 
be preserved from further injury. On a representation made 
by them, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, most 
liberally consented to grant Rs, 5,000 during 1891-92 for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of transferring the sculp- 
tures to Calcutta and housing them in the Archzological 
Galleries of the Indian Museum, and also for the purpose of 
providing funds for the prosecution of further archeological 
researches at Rajgir and Baragaon, the Rajagriha and Nalanda 
of Buddhist traditions. 


* Vide the Indian Museum Annual Report. April 1890 to March, 1891; 
page II, para 8. 
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Towards the end of June 1891, the whole of this magni- 
Scent collection, numbering 735 sculptures, was, thanks to the 
liberality of the Bengal Government, transferred to Calcutta. 
Out of these 735 sculptures, 686 formed the famous “ Broadley 
Collection” of Bihar, and the remaining 49 were collected, 
duing his tour, by Babu P. C. Mukherji, who had been deputed 
by the Trustees of the Indian Museum to investigate the 
archaeological remains of Rajgir and Baragaon. 

The “ Broadley Sculptures,” which vary in age from five to 
twelve hundred years, and possibly, in a few cases, even more, 
are arranged on the western and the eastern platforms, which 
ru1 down the middle of the Gupta Gallery, and which are 
separated from each other by the large square glass case 
containing the gems, terra-cotta medallions, clay seals and 
inscription-stones, discovered by the Archeological Survey 
of India at Buddha Gaya. Some of them, being mostly 
fragments, mutilated torsos of statues, pillars, chaityas, lintels 
of door-ways and other architectural remains, are arranged, 
firstly, in the eastern corridor, running parallel to the Inverte- 
brate Gallery, the southern corridor running parallel to the 
Gupta Gallery, and the western corridor which runs parallel to 
the Asoka Gallery of the Archeological Department, and 
the Vertebrate Gallery of the Geological Survey of India. 
Those images only, which are in a perfect state of preservation, 
are arranged on the platforms of the Gupta Gallery. 

These sculptures, which may be divided into three series, 
namely, Buddhist, Tantric and Brahmanical, are of great 
interest, as throwing much light on the _ history and the 
social economy of the people at the different periods. The 
Tantric form of Buddhism arose in India, just after the purer 
form of Buddhism had declined.* It is a mixture of magic, 
sorcery and Siva-worship. This system was founded by one 
Asanga, an influential ascetic of Peshawar in the Punjab, who 
flourished about the sixth century A. D. He effected a sort 
of compromise between Brahmanism and Buddhism by instal- 
ling a number of Saivite gods and goddesses in the inferior 
uecavens of Northern Buddhism, which was then the prevalent 
creed, and by representing them as worshippers and support- 
ers of the Buddha, and of Avalokitesvara, the Buddhist 
personification of Power. He was thus enabled to retain 
within the pale of Buddhism those aboriginal and savage tribes 
who were but Buddhists in name, but were, in practice, steeped 
in their ancestral creeds and other forms of devil worship. 
Thus, under the TAntric form of worship, they were permitted 
to practice magic rites by means of magic phrases (Dhéranz) 
and magic circles (Mandala), while professing only in theory 
to act up to the Truths, or follow the Noble Eightfold Path, 
Which constitutes the principal tenets of the Buddhistic creed. 
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A careful examination of these “ Broadley Sculptures” will 
amply repay the investigator in the following six ways : 

First.—The sculptures contain figures elaborately dressed 
and elaborately ornamented. To the curious enquirer, the 
various forms of dress, ornaments, utensils and weapons, depict- 
ed on them, will throw much light on the domestic life and 
manners of the people of that period. A knowledge can be 
obtained of the various forms of earrings, armlets, wristlets, 
clothing, boots, bows, arrows, ¢rzsw/, mace, club, &c., &c., which 
were used in those early times. 

Secona.— Almost the best specimens comprised in this col- 
lection are exquisitely carved. They show the great skill 
which the artists, at that early period, had attained in the 
principles of design and sculpture. Some of the specimens 
in black basalt are as delicately chiselled as if they had been 
carved but yesterday. The proportions of the limbs in a figure, 
and the relative sizes of the figures in a group, show the great 
knowledge of the structure of the human frame and of the art 
of perspective which the ancient Indian sculptors had attained. 

Third—Some of the specimens contain representations of 
religious processions and ceremonies. A careful examination 
of them will throw a flood of light on the details of the obser- 
vance of these rituals. 

Fourth,—The different pillars and carved lintels of doorways 
exhibited in the eastern, southern and western corridors of the 
Indian Museum, attest the architectural skill of the builders 
of that period. 

Fifth.—Some of the figures have their plinths inscribed in 
Pali characters. A decipherment of these inscriptions is likely 
to resylt in additional accessions to our knowledge of the 
history of the period. According to Drs. R. L. Mitra and 
R. G. Bhandarkar, who have deciphered some of them, they 
belong to the period when the Pala Dynasty, who were Buddhists, 
held sway over Behar, between the 8th and the 11th centuries. 

Stxih.—The votive inscriptions mention the castes to which 
their dedicators belonged, thus indirectly throwing light on 
the position of the respective social classes in that early period. 

I will now proceed to describe the more remarkable speci- 
mens comprised in the collection. I will commence with the 
series placed in the Gupta Gallery, commencing from the 
western end, 

No. 3824. Alto-relievo figure, in black basalt, of a goddess 
(most probably Durga), with two attendants on each side; 
the one on the right hand side holding a lotus, Plinth 
inscribed. 

Nos. 3823 and 3822. Figures of goddesses sitting. The cne 
numbered 3822, holding a rosary in one hand and a lotus in 
the other, 
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No. 3812. A god (most probably Siva) clasping a Kinnara 
by the left arm, and fondling with his right hand, the chin {of 
another Kinnara, standing on the right hand side. 

No. 3725. Alto-relievo figure of a twelve-armed goddess— 
an incarnation of the goddess Durga. 

No. 3952. Alto-relievo figure of Durga holding infant K4rti- 
keya on the right lap. Plinth inscribed. 

No. 3804. Alto-relievo figure, in black basalt, of a god sit- 
ting in an easy posture, Five gandharvas sitting above, and 
two on each side. Exquisitely carved lotus in each hand. 

No. 3791. Mutilated torso of Buddha, in black basalt. Ex- 
quisitely carved scroll-work at the base. Plinth inscribed. 

No. 3777. Buddha riding on a horse. An attendant behind 
the horse’s tail, holding umbrella. Five armed attendants on 
the right side and four on the left. This group probably refers 
to the Great Renunciation of Buddha, when he bade adieu to 
his home and his family, in order to go to the solitudes of 
Rajagriha. The charioteer Chhanna returned with the horse 
to the city. 

No. 3930. Alto-relievo figure of Vishnu sitting under the 
hood of a seven-hooded serpent. 

No. 3767. Buddha with a chatiya, or votive stupa, at the 
top. Right hand and left hand sides inscribed. 

No. 3764. Alto-relievo figure of Buddha, Elephant at the 
foot of one column and an attendant holding staff by the side of 
the left hand side column. Plinth inscribed. This probably 
refers to the temptation of Buddha by Marh. But, Marh 
having failed in his attempt, Marh’s famous elephant bent his 
knees and paid homage to Buddha.* 

No. 3737. Figure of Buddha in an attitude of meditation, 
Two Bodhisattvas sitting on the top, and two standing on the 
left and the right-hand ‘sides. One standing at the base and 
another seated on the left, Plinthinscribed. This figure bears 
marks of vermillion, showing that it was worshipped by the 
Hindus. 

No. 3755. Exquisitely carved alto-relievo figure, in black 
basalt, of Buddha in an attitude of meditation. Two atten- 
dants standing on each side at the top. Buddha’s mother, 
Maya standing on the right hand side under a tree, and another 
female holding a round object on the lap on the left-hand side. 
The right-hand figure refers ‘to the birth of Buddha in the 
Lumbini Garden, when his mother Maya, holding the branch 
of a Sala tree, gave birth to Buddha. 

No. 3753. Buddha in an attitude of meditation. Two 
Buddhas seated at the top on the left-hand side. Vermillion 
streaks on the forehead and on the lips of Buddha, showing 
that it was worshipped by the Hindus. 





* Vide Bigandet’s work, Vol. I, p. 9o. 
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Nos. 3752 to 3745. Alto-relievo figures of Buddha in different 


attitudes of meditation. 
No. 3746. Alto-relievo figure, in slate-colored sandstone, of 


Buddha, seated under the sacred Bo tree. 
No. 3711. Alto-relievo figure, in blue sandstone, of Buddha 


in an attitude of meditation. 

No. 3946. Goddess Durga riding ona lion, with shield in 
the left hand and dagger in the right one, 

No. 3945. Figure of goddess Durga, 

No. 3944. Goddess Durga riding on a couchant bull. 

Nos. 3943 to 3941. Alto-relievo figures of the goddess 
Durga standing ona man lying down in the dust, probably 
representing the demon Mahisasura, who was slain by her. 

Nos. 3940 to 3939. Figures of the goddess Durga having 
a man in a kneeling posture underneath the legs. 

No. 3927. Alto-relievo figure, in gray sandstone, of a man 
standing witha lotus each in the right and the left hands, 
Two attendants standing on the right and the left hand sides, 
A man sitting at the feet of the aforesaid man, holding in 
his left hand the reins of seven galloping horses and _ ply- 
ing a thick-sized whip withthe right hand. This is, perhaps, the 
figure alluded to by Mr. Broadley at page 252 of his paper: * 
* Some of the finest figures and carvings in my collection 
come from the Tillarah Monastery. I extract a description 
of them from my catalogue (No. LXII). Unmutilated alto- 
relievo figure in fine black basalt, 2 feet 7 inches high, holding a 
lotus in either hand. On the head is a jewelled crown, coni- 
calin shape, with curious ornaments behind the ears. The 
hair is dressed in profuse ringlets. A gariaid passes over 
the left shoulder across the body. The earrings consist of two 
parts—a jewelled ring, passed through an oval hoop. There is 
a jewelled girdle around the waist. The body is covered with 
a light jacket, having an ornamental facing. The legs are 
covered with pantaloons, and the feet with boots. A sword 
is girded below the left thigh. Between the feet isa small 
grotesque booted figure, gathering up a set of reins in his 
hands and waving a whip over his shoulders. Below this isa 
row of seven horses galloping from left to right, and drawing 
a chariot. On the other side of the main figure are attendants, 
standing booted, and wearing curious caps and circular ear- 
rings, Above these, diminutive female figures are seen. dis- 
charging arrows right and left, The figure may be either Hindu 


or Buddhist.” 


* “The Buddhistic Remains of Bihar.” By A. M. Broadley, Esq, CS. 
With nine plates. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, XL/, 
Part 1, 1872, page 209. 
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No. 3925. Alto-relievo sculpture, in black sandstone, 
representing the same subject as 3927. But the driver, in this 
piece of sculpture, is represented as sitting with an expression 
of great composure, and having his hands free. The horses 
are represented here as not running. The driver of the seven 
horses may represent the Sun-God, who is described by 
mythologists as driving a chariot with seven horses, 

No 3924. Alto-relievo sculpture representing the same 
subject as 3927. The attendant to the right hand side is re- 
presented here as having a beard. 

No. 3922. Alto-relievo figure of the fat-paunched Ganesa, 

No. 3912. Alto-relievo figure of a man holding a pouch in 
the left hand. The hair is dressed up into matted locks like 
that of the jogis. This is identical with the, figure described by 
Mr. Broadley at page 297 of his paper: “ Figure of Kabir, 
seated on a chair, with one foot resting ona stool. The figure 
is 3 feet high. The hair isdressed in a profusion of ringlets, 
and the body is very corpulent. One hand rests on the knee, 
crasping a well-filled money bag, and the other holds apparently 
a pouch, or gourd, 

No. 3878 Exquisitely carved alto-relievo figure of a god 
standing, and having on the head a three-sided peaked orna- 
ment. A female standing on the right hand and a male on 
the left hand side. 

No, 3889. Alto-relievo figure of a man standing. A female 
attendant standing on the right hand side holds a chamar, and 
the one on the left holds a staff. There is, on each side,a 
man riding on an elephant and having a shield in the left hand, 
On the shield rest the paws of a lion, which is ridden by a man 
with folded hands. The lion’s hind paws rest on the elephant’s 
posterior parts. -Thisgroup-is exquisitely carved in black basalt, 
but the subject depicted is unknown to me, 

No. 3846. Alto-relievo figure of Parvati on a lion, sitting on 
the lap of Siva, who is riding on a bull. Siva’s right hand rests 
on the chin of Parvati, while his left hand is represented as 
supporting the left breast of Parvati. This is, perhaps, the 
sculpture alluded to by Mr. Broadley at page 252 of his paper: 
“The next figure (LXIV) is purely Hindu, for at Tillarah as 
in the Nalanda ruins, Hindu and Buddhist idols are mixed 
together, It is unbroken, It,is an alto-relievo in black basalt, 
2fect 4 inches high, containing figures of Durga and Siva, 
Siva is four-handed, and is elaborately dressed and ornamented. 
He is seated on a bull. The upper hand to the right grasps a 
lotus, while the other rests playfully on the chin of the 
goddess, His lower hand on the opposite side passes round 
ner body and supports her left breast. The one above it grasps 
atrident. His right leg is turned outwards to the right, but 
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the left one is twisted over the bull’s head, so that the right 
leg of the goddess rests upon it. Her right hand passes round 
his neck, while the left graspsa mirror. She is seated on 
alion. In his right ear is a circular ring, and in his left an 
oblong drop. Inher case the arrangement is reversed. His 
| hair is rolled up into a ball, while hers is dressed almost pre. 
| cisely after the fashion of George iI’s time.” 

The sculptures numbered 3834 to 3845, and 3847 to 3849 
depict the same subject as 3846. 

No, 3829. Capital of a pillar containing three exquisitely 
| carved heads with the hair tied up into a _top-knot, or chignon, 
of curls and ringlets. 
| No, 3852. Alto-relievo figure of Siva and Parvati. 
| Having described the most remarkable specimens arranged on 
| the platforms in the Gupta Gallery, I shall describe those 
4 arranged in the different corridors. Among those exhibited 
in the southern verandah of the pround floor, the most note- 
worthy are the following: 
| Nos. 4254 to 425€. Figures of Baddha sitting in an attitude 
| of meditation under a covered archway. There is an attendant 
:, on either side. 

Nos. 4271 and 4272. Alto-relievo figures of Buddha in 
} an attitude of meditation under an archway. The top of the 
archway is surmounted by five meditative Buddhas, respectively 
ti seated under five niches. 

Nos. 4283 to 4285. Alto-relievo figures of Buddha, attended 
by two attendants, under an archway, which is surmounted by 
three meditative Buddhas, respectively, seated under three 
niches. 

Nos. 4301 to 4303. Figures of Buddha in a state of medita- 
tion and seated under an archway. Similar to 4283-85. 

Nos. 4316-17. Figures of Buddha seated under an archway. 

: In the east verandah are: 
| No. 4132. Mutilated torso of a standing statue, in blue 
sandstone, of Buddha. Nose and arms broken. 

No. 4083. A delicately-chiselled pillar, surmounted by 
festoon-like ornaments, 

No. 4181. A _ slab containing the figures of the Ten Incar- 
nations of Vishnu, the series commencing from the Matsya- 
avatara and ending with the Kurma-avatara, or the Tortoise 
Incarnation. The last is, however, broken. 

Nos. 4167-69. Three slabs containing the figures of the 
WNava-Grahas, or the Nine Planets. 

Nos. 4181 and 4167 to 4169 are perhaps identical with the 
sculptures alluded to by Mr. Broadley at page 245 of his paper: 
“The next pagoda is faced by an open court, to the right 
and left of which are two slabs, the one covered with the 
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representation of the Ten Incarnations of Vishnu, and the other 
with those of the Nine Planets.” | 

No. 4039. Standing statue, in black basalt, of Buddha, 
having, under his right hand, the figure of a female. 

No. 4194. Alto-relievo figure of an elephant ridden by 
a man bearing a shield, whereon rest the fore paws of a lion 
ridden by aman, the lion’s hind paws resting on the posterior 
parts of the elephant. 

This is, perhaps, identical with the sculpture described by 
Mr. Broadley at page 290 of his above-quoted paper : “ A pilaster 
and part of an arch covered with the most minute and exquisite 
ornamentalia. Inside it a dragon and rider are seen in the 
act of destroying an elephant. Another specimen of the same 
sort of carving, differing in detail and design from the last.” 

No. 4133. Fragment of sculpture representing a man riding 
ona large-sized horse. ‘The torso of the man is mutilated. 
The head of the horse is broken. 

No. 4216. Fragment of sculpture representing Vishnu and 
Lakshmi under a seven-hooded snake. Another piece repre- 
senting the same figures is placed on the side opposite to it. 

In the western verandah are: 

The standing figure of Vishnu with an attendant on either 
side. 

No. 4012. JBas-relief, representing a figure seated on a 
dragon having claws and wings, and attended by an attendant 
on either side. 

No. 4006. Standing statue, in black basalt, of Buddha, 
surmounted by two chaityas at the top. 

No. 3996. Full-sized statue of Buddha in an attitude of 
meditation, 

No. 3988. Statue of Buddha, attended by two attendants. 

No. 3973. Bas-relief representing the goddess Durga hav- 
ing four arms, in a sitting posture. At the top there are 
figures of flying Gandharvas. 

No. 3969. Standing statue of a god attended by an at- 
tendant on either side. 

No. 3963. Fragment of a pillar, in quartzose sandstone, 
having the lotus pattern carved on it. The whole is represent- 
ed as resting on the head of a bearded Gargoyle. This is 
the identical pillar described by Mr. Broadley at page 223 of his 
paper: * The next pillar of the’series (or rather what remain- 
edof it intact) was 8 feet in height, 12 inches broad, and of 
enormous thickness, The first slab was of light brown colour, 
and of a soft and pliable nature. The base of it is plain, and 
above it, is a grotesque kneeling figure with along beard and 
hands uplifted, supporting a canopy, above which rises a long 
line of geometrical pattern.” 
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Just opposite to the grand entrance has been set up a door. 
way, consisting of an elaborately carved lintel and two jambs, 

In a niche to the left, at the foot of the grand staircase, is 
the magnificently carved full-sized statue, No. 3961, in black 
basalt, of the Varah4-Avatara, or Boar-Incarnation of Visknu, 
Vishnu is represented as having four arms, the face of a boar, 
the tip of the trunk being mutilated and turned towards the 
ficure of a female sitting on the left upper arm. In this sculp. 
ture Vishnu is depicted as rescuing by his tusks, under the 
form of a boar, the goddess Prithvi, or the Earth, from the 
bottom of the ocean, whither she had been dragged by the 
Demon Hiranyaksha. The female on the left upper arm re. 
presentsthe Earth. The whole of the padmasana or the lotus- 
petal throne and the ornamental scroll-work at the top are 
delicately chiselled. 

In the niche to the right is No. 3962, a life-sized alto-relievo 
ficure, in black basalt, of Manjusri, the Bodhisattva of Learn- 
ing, standing in an attitude of repose. The ornaments of 
this sculpture also are carved with exquisite delicacy and 
finish. Manjusri is the personification of Wisdom, and especi- 
ally of the mystic religous insight, which produced the Maha- 
yana, (the Great Vehicle) or the Northern and Later School of 
Buddhism. This Bodhisattva was created by the Northern 
Buddhists, whose minds were steeped in Brahminical phi- 
losophy and theology, and whose hearts always longed for fresh 
additions to the Buddhist Pantheon. 


SARAT CHANDRA MITRA. 














ART. VI—SOME SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE IN 
1816-17. 

HERE are few of us, who at one time or other of our novel- 
reading days, have not delighted ourselves with Chas, 

Lever’s stories. I am not aware whether they are much read 

now, but I fearnot. Modern young men do not care for such 

frivolities, and even Pickwick is regarded as silly and inane by 

the growing generation. 

Even those of us who read Lever and Dickens, and revelled in 
‘the fun with which their pages abound, are apt to consider the 
former a gross caricature of the manners and customs of the 
people of the period which he pourtrays, and regard many of his 
most amusing creations as far fetched and impossible. I must 
confess that I shared this opinion until chance placed in my 
way a number of old moth-eaten newspapers which turned out 
to be files of a Dublin weekly newspaper, published in the years 
1816 and 1817. Reading these old papers brought back very 
vividly the manners and customs of our grandfathers ; and, as 
one went on with the study, it seemed as though we were back 
in the days of Harry Lorrequer, and the Ireland of the times of 
the Knight of Gwynne had not been unduly exaggerated in the 
pictures drawn in that charming novel. I have given, therefore, 
some leisure moments to attempting a sketch of the manners 
and customs of my countrymen at a time when the thunders of 
the guns of Waterloo had hardly died away, and when the 
country was just settling down after the Union which 
Mr. Gladstone is now attempting to destroy. I shall try to 
show, from contemporary fecords, that Lever, after all, took 
little more than the ordinary license of the novelist, and that 
people in the early part of the century led lives, and lived under 
conditions which are scarcely credible now. 

Although, in common with all my countrymen, I cannot help 
feeling very keenly the importance of the crisis through which 
Ireland is now passing, I do not intend in this paper to touch 
On political issues—that is to say, on the question of Home 
Rule or Unionism. 

My object is to show how people lived at the time when 
these old newspapers reflected their daily life ; and to contrast 
the manners and customs of those times with the conditions 
under which Irishmen live now The pages of a periodical like 
the Calcutta Review are not, I take it, the fitting arena on 
Which to fight out controverted political questions. 

_ At the same time I shall not be sorry if an account of Ireland 
in 1816-17, and a disclosure of the terrible straits to which the 
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people were then put in order to earn their daily bread, may 
cause some of my readers to “ look upon this picture and on 
this ;” and to discriminate between real tangible evils, and so- 
called evils, based more or less on sentiment ; to contrast an 
Ireland groaning under real hardship, with a country wherein 
all men enjoy equal privileges, and, to some of us, at any rate, 
appear to be on the same footing, as far as rights and freedom, 
with their fellow subjects in England and Scotland. 

As Dickens has done for England, so has Lever done for 
Ireland, in depicting, in many instances, the seamy side of life— 
the shabby genteel stratum of society which would scorn to be 
looked upon as the lower order. The members of this class 
inhabited a sort of neutral ground between the purlieus of the 
Four Courts and the Castle. and the more respectable quarters 
of the north side of the City of Dublin, which had not then 
ceased to be the abode of fashion. Inthe days of which I am 
writing, they must have been put to sore straits to make two 
ends meet. The quartern loaf was priced at 1-9?a@., much more 
than the value of a debased rupee, and the price of bread was 
fixed by what was called the Assize of Bread, a method absolutely 
incredible in these days of free trade and competition. That the 
Assize was not always a just tribunal, we have evidence in an 
account of a meeting of citizens called together to protest 
against the rate fixed. 

Ican find nothing in these papers as to the constitution 
of this extraordinary Court. It is merely alluded to as an 
existing institution, which was not altogether popular with 
the citizens With the price of bread so fixed and so high, 
the people had also to contend against a tax on light* and 
ventilation. We have a notice, couched in terms of anything 
but a feeling of trust in the honour of the tax payers, giving 
notice of the approaching visit of the Inspector of Win:Jows, 
and calling upon every householder, under the threat of most 
dire pains and penalties, to admit him to all his private apart- 
ments, or else to accept the return of the Inspector as to the 
number of windows, hearths, or stoves in the dwelling, Lest 
any one should lay the flattering unction to his soul that he 
could evade the impost and increase the means of getting light 
and air into his dwelling by opening windows, hearths or chimaies 
after the Inspector had made his return, a warning is given 
that this gentleman’s visits will be frequent and uncertain in their 
incidence. One sees poverty and cold enough in some of the 
back slums of Dublin during a winter at the end of the century. 
What must it have been when every fireplace was taxed, and 
what must the healti of small towns have been when ventilation 
was prohibited? We see, in these papers, something of the 
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latter in the gruesome accounts of towns being nearly decimated 
by fever Then there were what were called the Paving 
Commissioners, probably the predecessors of the present Dublin 
Corporation. These gentlemen seemingly interfered a good deal 
with the daily lives of the people. From everything that we 
can gather, the people were ground down by taxation, and that 
of the most irritating order. 

The popularity of the guager was never at a very high 
standard, but he must have been regarded as a saint in com- 
parison with the man who, at uncertain times and seasons, could 
demand access to a house, and visit every room from garret to 
cellar. Of course, the tax was evaded, and the tax Inspector 
waxed rich. 

Now, to make both ends meet, people resorted to very 
curious combinations of professions or trades. It would be 
tedious to quote many of the advertisements, but one is ex- 
tremely comical. A gentleman professes to clean clothes bya 
new process, much superior to “the old and filthy device of 
scuwering, but this is not all. The clothesman combines the 
fine arts with the more prosaic occupation of cleaning old 
clothes, and announces that he teaches music—also by a new 
method—whereby the learner can acquire a knowledge of the 
pianoforte without ever seeing an instrument The terms are 
seemingly within the reach of those who would be likely to 
resort to the gentleman’s skill in the matter of their wardrobes. 
They are but tenpence a lesson, and the musical cleanser of 
garments still further undertakes that no money shall be de- 
manded until the pupil is satisied that “he can play a tune.” 

Now, nothing that Lever has portrayed in the line of shabby 
genteel life can come up to this, a picture of real life. Anyone 
who knows Dublin can picture the locality, 21 Little Strand St.; 
and it requires but little imagination to people it with those 
who, seventy-five years ago, brought their rusty black coats to 
be cleaned for some State occasion, or sent their daughters with 
the garment, and at the same time to take tenpence worth of 
instruction onthe piano. Denizens no doubt of Mrs. Clanfriz- 
zle’s select boarding house, or clerks from some such offices as 
that of Mr. Tony Bassett, attorney-at-law. 

The adventures of Major Bob Mahon in search of an elderly 
but solvent widow, who turned out to be a Sheriff's officer in 
disguise, would, perhaps, be looked upon as grotesquely exagger- 
ated by those who take their fiction from novels of the present 
day. 

_ There is an account of a trial for breach of promise of marriage 
in this paper, before which Bob Mahon’s mercenary wooing 
is something quite tame and commonplace. There may be 
descendants of the parties to the suit still alive; and, as I am 
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not without hope, should the rupee recover, of again visiting 
the Isle of Saints, I shall suppress the real names. The story, 
however, is too good to be withheld. Itisthis: A certain army 
surgeon, after serving his king and country with great distinc- 
tion, retired from the army and died at the ripe age of one 
hundred years. He left behind him a widcw cf sixty-five, who 
had for half a century been the companion of his life. After 
his death, this lady struck up an acquaintance with a family 
in the neighbourhood, and, it would have been better for her 
to have taken as a companion one of the daughters of the 
horse-leech, for these worthy people borrowed her money right 
and left and throve on her generosity. The widow, even at 
the mature age of 65, was of’a romantic turn of mind, anda 
scion of the house (we will call it Jones’ was serving his country 
as an officer in the navy, at that time engaged in the American 
war. The widow had never seen this naval hero; but his 
relations fired her imagination with accounts of his manly beauty 
and prowess in war. They also dwelt upon the love he had 
conceived for this elderly female whom he had never seen, 
Incredible as it may seem, an engagement was formed between 
this old woman and the wily naval officer, while as yet he was 
fighting his country’s battles, and, what was more to the point, 
the lady engaged, should the marriage take place, to settle her 
property on her unseen bridegroom. The Lieutenant quitted 
the quarter-deck for good, and hastened home to his elderly 
inamorata. When he came home, however, the affections of the 
expectant bride seem to have waned. The Lieutenant, moreover, 
was of a bibulous turn of habit, and the lady refused to receive 
him when he flew on the wings. of love to greet her. The 
next act in this extraordinary comedy was that the Jones family 
moved bodily in upon the widow, banished all her relations 
and servants, and virtually imprisoned her in her own house, 
On some pretext or other, the old lady escaped to Dublin and 
there made a stand against her would-be husband. He then 
wrote her a lawyer's letter, in which he hinted that his life was 
not so blighted, that cash could not revive its drooping 
bloom. He still expressed his readiness to marry her and to 
allow her £50 a year out of her own £850, and also alluded 
to the prospect before her of enjoying an officer’s widows 
pension of 450 a year, should death call him away from her 
arms. The lady refused this generous settlement, and the 
Lieutenant took an action against her for breach of promise 
of marriage. The report of this trial is given zz extenso, and 
the speech of the counsel for the elderly defendant is unique as a 
piece of advocacy. We have often heard of abusing the adver- 
sary’s attorney when you have a bad case, but, in this instance, 
the entire speech is devoted by the counsel to holding up his 
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client to ridicule, to dwelling upon her decrepitude of mind, 
and her want of personal attractions. Such polite allusions as 
to her fitness for the grave, rather than the altar, bristle through 
the speech, and, if the old lady was present in court, she must 
have bitterly repented her rashness in wishing to re-enter the 
bonds of matrimony with an unseen bridegroom, The plaintiff 
was scouted out of court as might be expected. For an inci- 
dent in real life, it would be difficult to match this story 
in any of the drollest accounts of mercenary wooing told by 
Lever, or any novelist. That, even so far back as 1816, it was 
possible for these people to invade the poor old lady’s house 
and force her to have recourse to flight to save herself from 
matrimony, discloses a state of society hardly conceivable. It 
is a pity that this story never came under Lever’s notice. We 
can imagine what he would have made of the wvooing of the 
tipsy Lieutenant, and of the escape of the widow, possibly on 
a low-backed car, accompanied by some faithful servitor, such 
as Nicholas in Harry Lorrequer, who interrupted his mistress at 
Lord Callonby’s whist party, by announcing, “ Zhe thing ye’ 
know ts at the dure,” alluding to the conveyance in which the 
lady had arrived. 

The attorney, too, who drafted the generous proposals of 
the Lieutenant and subsequently advised the action, would 
not have suffered by a delineation at the hands of the master 
who depicted Tony Bassett and other shady specimens of his 
branch of the legal profession. 

Pictures illustrating the wild justice of revenge have been 
drawn with a vigorous touch by Lever; but some of the 
accounts of the trials for agrarian murder in these old news- 
papers fall very little short of the novelist’s creations in dramatic 
force and in tragic incident. The country was truly in a 
terrible condition during the two years the history of which 
is here recorded. Almost every crime in the decalogue, and 
out of it too, carried with it the one penalty, death, One can 
realise the meaning of “A bloody Assize” in reading some 
commonplace reports of the assizes held in the various coun- 
ties in Ireland in the year of grace 1817. To take the Clon- 
mel Assizes for the April of that year, we find no less than twelve 
men sentenced to death for: offences ranging from the theft 
of oatmeal to highway robbery. The pleasing punishment of 
hanging in chains was adopted in the latter cases. That this 
brutal Penal Code was not a deterrent, is shown by an account 
of no less than five outrages, including the robbery ofa mail 
coach, in the very same issue of the paper which records the 
merciless punishment meted out to the prisoners at Clonmel. 

_ There was a ruthless savagery about the justice administered 
in those times which one can hardly realise now-a-days. The 
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pendulum has swung back witha vengeance, for we now exhibit 
a reluctance to inflict punishmeut almost amounting to timidity, 

It would be difficult to conceive what the feelings of one 
of his Majesty’s justices would be, could he revisit Ireland 
now, and see men who had only just escaped the gallows for 
the murder of a police officer in the discharge of his duty, 
released from jail, after a short term of imprisonment, and 
being féted and made heroes of, by those who sympathised 
with the criminals, if not with the crime. 

In one of Lever’s books he tells a story of how the late 
Sir Robert Peel asked a gentleman in what the greatest 
feature of Burke’s eloquence lay. The answer was, “The 
juries.” “And what is his especial art in his dealing with 
the juries?” asked the statesman. “Why, you see, Sir, 
jirst he butthers them up and then he slithers them down.” This, 
Lever says, would be understood by an Irish reader if not 
by an English one. I think even a Scotch reader will under- 
stand what was meant, when he reads the following extract 
from a speech of a counsel learned in the law. 

The case was one in which a slater in Dublin took an 
action against an English officer for the loss of the services 
of his daughter. The case was a commonplace one, and, 
judging from the recorded evidence, was extremely weak. 
The opportunity, however, was evidently one not to be 
lost by the eloquent barrister; and his opening speech brings 
in almost every form of political venom and oratorical clap- 
trap that can be conceived. I extract a few gems out of the 
many with which this forensic display of eloquence abounds. 

It will be remembered that ethese are no make-believe 
speeches of a fictitious counsellor Daly, “buttherin up and 
slitherin’ down” an imaginary Galway jury. They are the 
words of a speech actually delivered in the Four Courts and 
recorded in a newspaper. They were addressed to a jury 
of presumably sensible men (though the verdict would throw 
a doubt on this point’. The speech was commented on asa 
masterpiece of eloquence. I leave the reader to judge from 
the extracts I quote, whether it comes far behind the most 
grotesque account of atrial at law given by either Lever or 
Dickens, 

It appears that the learned Counsel went in person to the 
house of his client on the eve of the case, solely for the pur- 
pose, one would think, of making a point in his opening speech. 
After the usual opening he goes on thus :— 

“*T feel I cannot do my duty, I am not fit to address you, I have 
incapacitated myself. I know not whether any of the calumnies 


which have so industriously anticipated this trial, have reached your 
eais, but I do confess they did so wound and poison mine, that, to 
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satisfy my doubts I visited the house of misery and mourning, and 
the scene which set scepticism at rest, has set description at defiance. 
Had I not yielded to those interested misrepresentations, I might 
from my brief have sketched the fact, and from my fancy drawn the 
consequences : but as it is, reality rushes before my frighted memory, 
and silences the tongue and mocks the imagination.” 


He then illustrates how zs tongue was silenced, by going on 
to tell the jury, that, besides the more sordid task of awarding 
damages, they had yet a higher duty to perform. The import- 
ation of political hatred into this part of the speech is very 
delicious. He says, 


“You are to do much more, you are to say whether an ex- 
ample of such transcendent turpitude is to stalk forth for public 
imitation, Whether mafion2/ morals are to have the law for their 
protection, or z#ported crime (the defendant was an English Officer) 
is to feed upon impunity. Whether Chastity and Religion are still to 
be peimitted to linger in this province, or it is to become one loath- 
some den of legalised infamy. Whether the sacred volume of the 
Gospel and the venerable Statutes of the Law are stiil to be respected, 
or flung into the furnace of a devouring lust, or perhaps converted into 
a pedestal on which the mob and the military are to erect the idol of a 
drunken adoration.” 


This is a pretty tall exordium to a speech in a case where 
a simple fact was at issue, and the question of damages was 
to be decided by the jury. 

The passions excited by the Union had not yet died out, 
and this allusion to imported crime, and to the last remnants 
of respectability having a lingering existence in the province, 
were admirably calculated to prepare a jury for the impartial 
discharge of the duty before them, 

We have all of us laughed over Sergeant Buzfuz’s description 
of the deceased Bardell. Is it after all more comic than this 
description of the slater and cof the prosaic fact that he got 
married ? 

‘“‘ It is now about five and twenty years since the plaintiff commen- 
ced business as a slate merchant in the city of Dublin. His vocation 
was humble, it is true, but it was nevertheless honest, and though, un- 
like his opponent, the heights of ambition lay not before him, the path 
of respectability did. Arrived at the age of manhood, for him the 
home of honesty was sacred; for him the poor man’s child was 
unassailed ; no domestic desolation mourned him, no anniversary 
of woe commemorated Azs achievements ; from his own sphere of life, 
naturally and honourably, he selected a companion whose beauty bless- 
ed his bed and whose virtues consecrated his dwelling. Eieven love- 
ly children blessed their union, the darlings of their heart, the delight 
of their evenings, and, as they blindly anticipated, the prop and solace 
of their approaching age. Oh SACRED, WEDDED LOVE! how dear ! 


How delightful! How divine are thy enjoyments! Contentment 
crowns thy board! Affection glads thy fireside ! 


The learned counsel goes on for the best part of a column, 


with twaddle like this. In describing how the unhappy slater 
became bankrupt, he cannot leave _rhodomontade alone ; but he 
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attributes the woes of the luckless man to the devastating war 
just concluded, and has something to say regarding the policy 
which dictated the action of our armies. However ridiculous 
this oration may seem to one reading it seventy-five years later, 
it had its due effect, for the jury award £750 dainages, the 
exact amount which Sergeant Buzfuz exacted for Mrs. Bardell, 
in a case about equally weak, judging from the evidence. 

This is not a solitary instance of this gentleman’s eloquence. 
It was he who defended the widow against the bibulous Lieute- 
nant, and, in three or four cases of the same nature as this one, 
he is reported as firing off effusions like those I have quoted. 

In the other cases, however, the crime was unhappily ¢zd¢- 
genous and not imported. Perhaps even the English reader will 
now appreciate Counsellor Daly’s expression. One can hardly 
conceive a judge and jury sitting for hours and li-tening to 
fustian like this, The Courts in Ireland have been described 
by Lever as scenes of brilliant eloquence and sparkling repartee. 
Within one’s own recollection, the wit of the late judges, 
Whitesides and Dowse, rendered many a prosaic trial amusing. 
The quaiut sayings too, of Chief Justice Monahan are within the 
recollection of many of his countrymen who are now serving 
in India. It was he who, on one very hot summer’s day, was 
trying an abstruse legal question, and looked up and saw the 
hall crowded with a mob of the unwashed, who used the Court 
as a sort of lounge and probably as a relief from the glare 
outside, He looked up at them and said, “ Now, you black- 
guards, you don’t understand a word that is being said, and you 
are only crowding up the place and making it hot (and he might 
have added another discomfort). Be off with you now and give 
your rags a gallop in the Park.” It remains for a newspaper 
to give us a description of speeches which, in a novel, would be 
set down as pure nonsense, and a caricature of some well-known 
speaker, 

Some of the advertisements that appear in these sheets dis- 
close a state of things that would make the hair of a political 
economist stand on end. For instance, we see a reward of three 
hundred pounds offered for the apprehension of one Edward 
Shanahan, who defrauded His Majesty the King of diverse 
linen and hempen bounties to which he, the said Shanahan, was 
not entitled. The description of Mr. Shanahan is not flattering 
to that defrauder of His Majesty, for we are told that he 1s 
of respectable appearance in his dress, but with a downcast 
look, as if unwilling to meet the eve of the person whom he 
addresses, It is not to be wondered at, going about, as he was, 
with the dire intent of defrauding George of pious memory. 
There is a strange contrast between this advertisement, offering 
three hundred pounds for the apprehension of a man who was 
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guilty of defrauding the revenue, and another on the same 
page which offers one hundred pounds reward for the appre- 
hension of one Daniel Magennys, who was guilty of the minor 
offence of having wilfully murdered Norton Butler of Grouse 
Hall, by firing a shot at him which struck him, the said Norton 
Butler, inthe thigh. We are told, however, in this advertisement, 
that the Chief Commissioners of His Majesty’s Revenue of 
Inland Excise and Taxes in Ireland, holding in abhorrence 
and detestation the perpetrators of the said murder, and being 
desirous, as far as in them lies, to bring the said Daniel Magen- 
nys to condign punishment, do hereby offer the reward of 
one hundred pounds to any person or persons who shall appre- 
hend him and lodge him in any of His Majesty’s goals. The 
abhorience in which this crime was held in the year 1816 isa 
contrast to the view taken in more modern times with regard 
to murder in Donegal, which was also the scene of the crime 
for which Daniel was wanted. 

“ Exclusive dealing’ had also been developed as a fine art so 
far back as the times of which we are writing. It had not yet, 
however, received its euphonious title at the hands of a scholar 
and a statesman. It was then called by harsh and uncompli- 
mentary terms, and those who employed the method were called 
such unpleasant names as rufhans and miscreants. In those 
degenerate days, people had not got to the length of describing 
a low public-house keeper as “ the gentleman” who conducted 
negociations between Mr. Gladstone and his suspects, and who 
turned out afterwards to be Mr. Pat Sherridan, one of the principal 
actors in the Phoenix Park tragedy. So, ‘ exclusive dealers ’ had 
to be content with making their wishes known in homely and 
terse language—understanded however of the people to whom 
it was addressed. | oe 

The following is a specimen of a manifesto, conveying the 
wishes of the patrzotic* party in 1817. Like a lady’s letter, the 


pith of the document lies in the postcript. It runs thus :— 

We do hereby give notice, that men or women in this barony who 
will take any ground or grounds in this barony, wili suffer very much by 
his cows and cattles of ali kind being houghed or killed. 

CAPT. ROUSER, 
For me and my Companions. 
4V. B.—And also, they will be burned alive in their own houses. 
_ There is a touching simplicity in this notice which commends 
it The threat, moreover, was not an idle one, for, in the same 
paper, we read no less than five cases in which persons who 
were obnoxious to Capt. Rouser ‘‘ suffered very much,” by 


having their houses burned over their heads. 
Terrible as these events were, we must consider what the 


Ireland of that day was like, Take any one of these papers, 
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* This is what they styled themselves. 
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and we read of the people starving from causes which are 
now impossible. Protection and unequal restrictions on industries 
and trade had driven the necessaries of life up to a price which 
made starvation the lot of the many, Lever has given us many 
pictures of the abject poverty in which the peasantry at the 
early part of the century lived. They are not found to be ex- 
aggerations when we read of the dealings of men called * mau- 
ghers,” or middle men, who simply battened on the poor, as 
regards the buying and selling of all kinds of necessaries of 
life. In Ballina, in the West, we read of a raid on the potato 
market ; in civilised Dublin we hear of the Police forcing dealers 
to sell meat in public market. Then we read of the frightful 
devastations of fever in almost every town—preventible, as we 
know now, but absolutely fostered by taxing light and ventilation, 
Added to this was a Penal Code, fiercely savage in its ferocity, 
under which hangings and floggings followed the track of 
every Judge of Assize. This was in itself enough to brutalise 
a people and familiarise them with crime. We may deplore the 
savagery of Capt. Rouser and his friends, but they lived in savage 
times and under conditions of life in which their own miseries 
made them callous to the sufferings of others. There was 
much more excuse to be made for them, the so-called ruffians 
and miscreants, than there is for “the exclusive dealers” of 
the latter end of the century. The one set of men were goaded 
by starvation and misery to crime, at a time when every offence 
was equally heinous, as far as the punishment with which it 
was visited ; the others have committed their crimes against their 
country’s interest and against society, at a time when the con- 
dition of the Irish tenant compares favourably with that of any 
agricultural community in the worid, not excepting the Bengal 
peasantry under the Tenancy Act. We have no words suffi- 
ciently strong to condemn the Code under which offences were 
then punished. It was bad enough. But, perhaps, we are des- 
tined before long to see a state of society nearly as bad, should 
it become fashionable to call dishonesty in payment of rents 
an act of constitutional agitation, and a system of terrorism 
no less efficient than that of Capt. Rouser’s, exclusive dealing ; 
when myrderers are let loose on society after but a few years 
imprisonment, and we are only saved from the restoration 
of dynamiters to their friends and relations by the stand of 
one plucky Home Secretary, whose act has alienated the 
sympathy of the Irish majority who control the destinies of 
the Empire. We may be approaching a time when Capt. Rouser 
and his friends, under other names, and in a more civilised 
guise, are destined to coerce the most distressful county by 
so-called constitutional methods, without any fear of the Judge 


of Assize to control their action. 
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History, we know, repeats itself, but we trust that “ the com- 
mon sense of most” will prevent Ireland being relegated to 
either the conditions under which Capt. Rouser lived and 
flourished and eventually was hanged in chains, or to those under 
which his successors of some few years ago, carried on their 
operations, before Mr. Arthur Balfour restored the country to 
a state of prosperity and peace. 

In an account of the Meath Assizes held in 1817, there is 
recorded a trial which, for romantic incident, beats most sensa- 
tional fictions. It was the trial of an Irish country gentleman, 
a barrister, and a man of considerable property, on the extra- 
ordinary charge of robbing the mail coach between Dublin 
and Galway, and causing the death of the guard, who was shot 
in defending the property committed to his charge. The whole 
story reads like a page out of anovel ; but it is sober fact, and 
is published in great detail. 

It appears that two men, under sentence of death for 
robbing, escaped from the jail at Trim, and hid themselves in 
the grounds of Dangan Castle, the residence of Mr. O’Connor, 
the gentleman subsequently brought to trial. Shortly after 
this, on the eve of the great fair of Ballinasloe, the mail 
coach was coming along at night mear a_ place called 
Cappagh Hill. There was a turnpike close by, and at about 
midnight the turnpike gate was seized and fastened, just as 
the coach was heard approaching. A party of men lined the 
road on either side, called upon the coachman to stop, and 
shot the guard who showed fight. The crime remained un- 
detected for some time, until one of Mr. O’Connor’s sons, when 
out shooting in the plantations, picked up a blunderbus which 
he took home and. placed openly in his bedroom. The _ bed- 
room was in acottage detached from the main building. His 
father, hearing of this, had a search made of the grounds, and 
there discovered the mail bags all cut to pieces ; a blunderbus, 
such as a guard of a coach would carry for the defence of 
the mails ; and, various papers and bank bills. He promptly 
sent for a neighbouring gentleman, showed him what he had 
found, and consulted with him as to the best post office to which 
he should send the property. It will scarcely be believed that 
this action on his part formed one of the chief items.of evidence 
against him on his trial. No clue was found until some time 
after, when a man named Warren was caught in the attempt 
to pass one of the notes which had been stolen from. the mail. 
He was brought to trial, convicted and sentenced to be hanged. 
He actually called Mr. O’Connor as a witness to character, 
and Mr. O’Connor gave evidence as to his general character. 
Mr, O’Connor’s evil star seemed to have pursued him in this 
too: for he said, in a half-joking way, to the soljcitor for the 
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post office at the hotel, “I don’t know why he has called -me, 
for, although I know nothing against him, I think he is a 
d—blackguard,” This was used against Mr. O’Connor at his trial, 
When the fear of death was on Warren, he made the astounding 
statement to a priest, and afterwards repeated it toa Magistrate, 
that Mr. O’Connor, one evening, sent for him (although he had no 
previous dealings with him save such as he would have with any 
labourer on the estate), and without the slightest preface pro- 
posed to him that he should abandon his career of petty robbery 
(of which he confessed to about a dozen crimes), and join him 
(Mr. O’Connor) in robbing the mail. He said he had the two 
escaped convicts under his protection in the demesne grounds, 
and that Warren should find some allies and carry out the 
plot. They were all to take up mail robbing, then, as a 
profession, and follow up this crime by robbing the Enniskillen 
mail later on. 

He then went on to say that Mr. O’Connor then supplied 
them with arms and sent them off on their mission; that they 
all came back to Dangan Castle and there distributed the spoil. 

Mr. O’Connor then, according to this informer, announced 
his intention of sending up the stolen bags to the authorities 
at the post office, and of capturing the escaped prisoners, so 
that suspicion should be drawn off himself, and he would then 
be ina position to give evidence as to character in favour of 
his accomplices, should they be so unfortunate as to be caught. 
It will be beyond the bounds of belief, that, upon this 
evidence, a gentleman of rank and position and of substantial 
wealth was tried for his life; but such was the case. No less 
a person than the celebrated Sir Francis Burdett came over 
from London to give evidence as to Mr. O’Connor’s means 
and position, That he was acquitted, was a matter of course, 
It is not so easy to realise that, when the informer was tried for 
perjury, the jury could not agree. It, however, subsequently came 
out that one juryman refused to convict, because he knew that 
the prisoner would be hanged were he convicted for perjury: a 
comment on the advantage of the Draconian code which then 
prevailed, Itis a pity that the papers at my disposal do not 
come up to a date sufficiently late, to enable me to find out what 
became of the interesting penitent Warren. We know that 
he was put back for trial after the jury disagreed, and it is to 
be hoped that the preparation he received for death was not 
thrown away on him, 

The informer plays a part in many of Lever’s novels, but I 
venture to say that not one of his pictures comes up to the 
reality. Mr. Warren, was, by his own confession, a thief 
by profession. He was also a member of a society called 
carders. Wehaveread of “carding” in the annals of the 
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Land League, but we have from this gentleman’s own lips a 
description of the modus operandi of carding. When a 
person became obnoxious to the members of this interesting 
fraternity, which occurred by an exhibition of churlishness 
in refusing to part with his goods or money for the benefit 
of the poor, he was visited by acarding party. The visitors had 
an instrument which consisted of a board studded with nails. 
This was drawn up and down the back of the churlish man, 
until the cockles of his heart were warmed and a spirit of 
generosity pervaded it. This effect was generally secured 
after a few applications of the card. Perhaps if this method 
of instilling generosity had been known in the times of 
David, poor Nabal might not have been handed down to 
the world as an example of “ a churlish man. ” 

Mr. Warren crowned his career by \exhibiting the charac- 
ter of a religious man, when he saw the gallows within measur- 
able distance ; and, as such, he felt it his duty to denounce his 
former associates, including one gentleman who was distinguished 
as the PRINCE OF CARDERS. He, also, not only thought it 
right to denounce Mr. O’Connor as a highway robber, but also 
had the effrontery to swear that this gentleman of property had 
sworn him Warren in as a member of a Society whose raison 
d etre was a crusade against all those who would not part with 
their wealth for the benefit of the poor. This is a record of a 
career of villainy difficult to beat in any novel. Yet it is a story 
told in the witness box by a man, of himself and his career, 

Travellers in this country must have often noticed groups 
of carts encamping by the roadside at the close of the day, 
This is done, not so much for the purpose of mutual protection as 
for company’s-sake, and for the purpose of cooking and feeding 
together. Such stages were not unknown in Ireland at the early 
part of this century, but in that country protection was as 
much required as convenience in the way of food and shelter. 
Strings of carts used to go from the larger towns to the 
smaller country villages, They went in company, as far as 
possible, and, when, broken up into detachments, they ‘had 
to leave the main load, they took care, as far as possible, that 
their journey was ended by night, and that they got to some 
inhabited place before darkness came on. We read of a convoy 
of these carts leaving Dublin by the Naas road, and having ‘to 
halt for the night, they .were attacked by a band of robbers, 
who succeeded in making off with every piece of. property 
on the carts, with the exception of two casks of whiskey, 
which were too heavy tomove. The whiskey, however, was left, 
as a sort of kill for them, and the ruse was a successful one. -For 
the thieves returned the following evening, doubtless anticipating 

a good time, but they walked into-the hands of the police, and 
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were captured and eventually hanged in chains on the scene of 
their crime. 

Apart from the risk of being robbed or murdered, a 
journey in those times must have been rather trying to a person 
of a nervous temperament. It could not have been pleasant 
to come across the bodies of men hanged in chains about 
the road. The feelings of the people who suffered from these 
marauders were seemingly not considered in executing justice 
on the criminal, for, we are told of a parsonage being made 
the scene of an execution, because the culprits were sentenced 
for robbing the Curate. One can imagine the feelings of a 
country parson on being told that a gallows was being erected 
on his tennis ground, and the announcement followed up by 
the appearance of a.cart with the hangman, his victim sitting 
on his coffin, and “the Ordinary ” in attendance. Yet we 
read of more than one instance in which insult was added to 
injury, by a man first having his house robbed and then 
having his lawn turned into the scene of a public execution. 
It is to be hoped that the culprit’s body, hanged in chains, was 
not left as a permanent ornament to the premises. 

The adventures of Freny the Highwayman are told with 
dramatic vigour in the pages of the Knight of Gwynne. 
We have, in these contemporary records, an account of the 
capture of a notorious desperado, whose love for the bottle 
caused his capture in the long run. It was effected in the yard 
of an inn into which he had goneto refresh the inner man. We 
read of the desperate hand-to-hand fight he made, and that 
he would, in all probability, have escaped, had he not been too 
drunk to get away. This capture was seemingly witnessed by 
a crowd of people who, by force of numbers, could have effect- 
ed it, but, as we read in Lever, the sympathies of the people 
were always on the side of these desperate men, and it would 
have been as much as any man’s life was worth to have aided 
the police in bringing one of them to justice. 

There are several accounts of duels in these pages. One was 
of rather a peculiar character, and was racy of the soil. It 
appears that one of his Majesty’s Judges was holding a feast 
of blood somewhere near the lakes of Killarney. He took 
the opportunity of a Sunday intervening, to rest from his 
judicial work and enjoy the beauties of nature. The boatman 
who rowed him was, one would think, ignorant of the rank of 
his passenger, for he gave him a graphic. account of how two 
young gentlemen in the neighbourhood had had a difference of 
opinion, and were about to decide their difference by an 
exchange of shots. The worthy Judge at once wrote to the father 
of one of the combatants and to the brother of the other, 
calling upon them to put a stop to this scandalously illegal 
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proceeding. The father, it appears, tried in vain to induce his 
son t» desist ; but the brother of the other duellist answered 
the Judge pretty much as Cain is reported to have done, and 
said he was not his brother’s keeper, and seemingly bade his 
brother God-speed on his errand of vindicating his honour, 
Great was the wrath of the learned Judge when he found that 
his august presence and mandate had failed to quench. the 
ardour of the two young fire-eaters. He sent for the 
brother and father of each and seemingly held a kind of Star 
Chamber investigation, for the proceeding took placein his 
rivate room, to which the public or the press were not adé 
mitted. The defiant brother was fined 41 000, but the fate of the 
father was not divulged. No punishment is recorded as 
having been meted out to the principsls, which seems rather 
one-sided justice. ; 

People fought for very little, it would appear, in those days; 
Two gentlemen, for instance, fell out regarding the question ad 
to whether Miss A or Miss X wa. right on some puint of etis 
quette, of a trifling nature, ata ball They at once proceeded 
to settle the point with pistols, and blazed away at each other, 
until one man parted the other’s hair with a bullet. This was 
considered close shaving enough to vindicate wounded hon ur; 
and the combatants were marched off the ground by their 
seconds, Had the bullet gone a little lower down, and one of 
the two would have had a fellow-creature’s life on his cons 
science, and some few people would have to mourn one of their 
friends or relatives This so-called code of honour was in keep- 
ing with the barbarous state of the law, aid the semi-savage 
state of Society. 

Every one knows the very close connexion that existed; 
for many generations, between Ireland and the Continent. 
“The Daltons ” and © the Dod Family Abroad ” give picitres 
respectively of the lives led by a ruined gentle family abroad, 
and the more comic adventures of a Squireen and his wile and 
family on a short tour on the Continent. Tne latter book is 
irresistibly funny. Poor Mr. Dod, is pictured cursing the day 
on which he ever was induced to go away from his farm. His 
wife trying to scrape her way into, what she: considered, good 
society, and being taken in by valets and escrocs of every 
description, ashamed of her husband’s vulgarity and going 
so far as to give a ball when she fondly thinks he is safely 
lodged in Jail. I allude to these books to draw attention 
to the letters from abroad which appear in this Gazette. Long, 
chatty letters, such as the members of a tamily living’on the 
Continent would write to their fiiends at home, fill a large 
Portion of these papers. People in those days had to do 
without daily telegrams, giving meagre items of news, but they 
VOL. XCVII.] 8 
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were rewarded by most charming leisurely written letters. We 
can quite imagine the pleasure which these letters gave to 
many a country house, and how the chat about society abroad 
must have interested those whose relations were driven to live 
abroad by the dire necessity of the times, The correspondents 
were clearly men and women of education. mixing in the best 
society abroad. In these letters alone there is the material for 
a novel, had not Lever previously occupied the ground. 

Illicit distillation of potheen in Ireland is now as extinct as 
the snakes and toads banished by St. Patrick. But in 
the times of which we are writing, the trade was brisk, judging 
from the severe notices against it published in the advertise. 
ment columns. I can recollect the time when a separate 
Revenue Police used to be kept up for the prevention of dis- 
tillation. Even now the epithet “potheen spy” is used as 
a term of abuse. A curious account appears which shows 
th it there was a necessity of watching the watchers themselves, 
for we read of the Sheriff of Sligo having seized and offered 
for sale the property of a gentleman who got into difficulties. 
Amongst his goods and chattels was a case, for which the 
officer in charge of his Majesty’s customs offered a private bid 
of two guineas, and became unpleasant to the Sheriff who 
refused the offered bid. The case was opened and was found 
to contain two barrels of whiskey which never paid the king 
six pence It was not uncommon, some 40 years agu, for a 
smal] keg to be fourd in a police officer’s house after any 
large seizure. Hw it came there was a mystery, but it never 
left the house till it was consumed, The cheapness of whisky 
has now rendered illicit distillation profitless, but’ from all we 
rend the spirit made con the mountain side was good and 
wholesome Unlike the frightful stuff which is now sold at 
fairs and markets, and which was described by the late Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan, “ as resembling a torch light procession going 
down a man’s throat.” Perhaps, the change in the quality of 
the national beverage has something to do with the disappear- 
ance of the spirit of fun and fair fighting. which used to 
characterise all assemblies where Irishmen gathered together, 
and has given us in its place Irish Yankee sedition, and the 
use of “ dynamite and revolver,” lamented by the late Laureate, 

Many of us remember the quaint forms of law which pre- 
vailed up to within comparatively recent years, “ whereby 
plaintiffs were greatly damnified and aggrieved,” and other 
extraordinary phraseology was used. It will surprise people 
to learn that so lately as the year 1817, the plea of wager by 
bat le was not unknown. We have an account of what was 
known as “an appeal of murder.” It appears that one gentle- 
man discharged a pistol loaded with gun powder and a bullet 
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into the body of another, whereby the aforesaid gentleman 
died. A true bill was found against the discharger of the 
deadly weapon, but he was acquitted by the petty jury. He 
was, however, held to heavy bail. Why, or wherefore, after his 
acquittal, does not appear. The next of kin of the deceased feel- 
ing himself damnified and aggrieved by this verdict, brought 
forward in the Court of the King’s Bench, what was called an 
appeal of murder under some Statute which was obsolete 
though unrepealed. 

The accused was not to be caught napping, for he denied 
his guilt and demanded the privilege of defending his inno- 
cence with his body, and did then and there wage battle 
with his accuser, for which purpose he drew off his glove. A 
discussion then arose as to the proper custody of the glove, 
and it was finally deposited in Court, and the judges adjourned 
the case for a term, to give judgment on this extraordinary 
plea, Unfortunately I have not got the paper in which the 
final result of this case appeared. But reading the account 
of it brought one back somewhat to the times of Ivanhoe. 
One ingenious argument against the proposed battle was that, 
because one murder had been committed, there was no reason 
why the Court should order another to be done. This argument 
was deemed disrespectful to the Court and had to be withdrawn. 
The whole case shows that we are not so very far removed from 
feuda) times and customs. 

A long manifesto from the loyal Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of Ireland, addressed to their Protestant brethren, indicates a 
condition of things in marked contrast to those which now 
prevail. At that time the fact-of a man being a Roman 
Catholic practically debarred him from all Civil rights, and 
this appeal was simply a plea for. the co-operation of Protes- 
tants, in securing for Roman Catholics the ordinary rights of 
free men. 

It is almost inconceivable that such a state of things could 
exist within even 7o years of our own times, and that the 
holding of certain views on religion could have in itself made 
aserf of a freemen. Yet it wasso. Reading of such condi- 
tions of society, makes one wonder how the people of Ireland 
tolerated a system which was nothing short of oppression, 
Any attempt in those timés to shake off a yoke which must 
have been well nigh intolerable, could have been understood, 
and must have claimed the sympathy of us, who can look back 
from the stand point of the present day upon the sufferings 
which men endured when our fathers were.as yet unborn. 

The times have truly changed, and we with them. All classes 
and creeds are now equal in the eyes of the law, and those 
Who craved the co-operation of their Protestant fellow country- 
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men in obtaining emancipation, have now attained not only 
freedom, but the power of dictating a policy to an English 
Prime Minister. 

The annals of the Meath election petition would suggest a 
doubt as to whether that freedom is altogether so complete as 
one would wish it to be. At any rate, if it is not, the limita- 
tion of it is no longer due to an alien ascendancy. Its foes 
are of its own household. 

Such was Ireland shortly after the Union. A volume might 
be written from these moth-eaten papers to show still further 
how very far removed her condition was from the present 
outward aspect of civilization she presents to the world. 

Roman Catholics and Protestants are now on terms of social 
and political equality ; the condition of every class of the 
community has materially improved ; railways have taken the 
place of the coaches which crawled through the country ; 
travellers no longer go in bodily fear of highwaymen and 
robbers. 

Humanity is no longer outraged by death sentences for 
every trivial offence. Nor are the susceptibilities of people 
shocked by the spectacle of men hanging in chains on the 
road sides. Free trade and competition have done away with 
maughers and other harpies, who rendered the necessaries of 
life inaccessible to the bulk of the people. The potato no longer 
forms the one food staple to stand between the people and 
starvation. The casual visitor could see but little difference in 
material prosperity between the towns in England and those in 
Ireland, whilst the student of agricultural economics would dis- 
cover a state of things under which the status of the Irish 
Agriculturalist compares favourably, as regards his landlord, 
with that of any peasantry in the world. 

Yet, with all this great change in its material and social 
prosperity, we are brought face to face with a country as much 
divided by internal dissensions, as it was when Lever described 


his countrymen as 
Fighting like devils for conciliation, and hating each other for the 


love of God. 
We see Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites at each other’s throats. 
We see Ulstermen arrayed against both. Now, this is not an 
edifying spectacle for the rest of Europe. It is an absolutely 


saddening one to any Irishman who has the good of his country 
at his heart. 

The charge of Mr. Justice O’Brien at the Clare and Kerry 
Assizes still further discloses a state of things little short of 
appalling. Crime stalks, undetected in almost every case ; and, 
where the offenders are brought to trial, the trial is ‘a farce, for 
the juries refuse to convict in the face of the clearest evidence. 
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Whether a man bea Unionist or a Home Ruler, it is a sad and 
humiliating reflection to see this outcome of so-called civilisa- 
tion at the end ofthe century. As I said, I do not intend this 
to be a political article. My countrymen are divided in their 
opinion as to whether Separation or Union is the better 
course. Every man has a right to his opinion, and _ to 
have his opinion respected and tolerated. Such respect and 
toleration, however, are impossible, so long as the masses are 
influenced by people whose interest it is to keep an open sore 
running, and to prevent the land having rest. It seems a strange 
thing to many of us, that a country which has grown with Eng- 
land’s growth and strengthened with England's strength should, 
like an offending eye or right hand, have to be cast away from 
the Great Empire, which her sons have done so much to make 
and maintain. To us the extension of a liberal system of local 
self-government is all that is required to enable Irishmen to 
deal with their own affairs, There are many, however, who 
think differently, and they are entitled totheir opinions There 
isyeta third section of the community, and it is to that 
section that Ireland owes her troubles in the past, and 
against whom both Unionists and Home Rulers, who are sincere 
in their desire for the good of the old country, would do well 
to be on their guard. 

That section consists of the political firebrand and the paid 
agitator, no matter to which side he lends or hires his services. 

To these men a state of contentment in the country means 
that all hope of their gains is gone. Were Home Rule granted 
to-morrow, a fresh agitation would at once be set on foot, to 
gain a still wider measure of separation. This has been clearly 
sown by the agitation set on foot for the release of the dynami- 
tards and the indignation expressed against the Home Secretary, 
who had the courage to declare that such pests to Society in 
England, at any rate, would be kept safe from doing further 
mischief. It was not enough for those who claimed the release 
of these would-be wholesale murderers that the Gweedore 
criminals were set at liberty, a step in the opinion of many 
thinking men fraught with grave danger. They must have 
those who planned the wholesale murder of innocent people 
also set at liberty. These men would never be content with 
any measure of Home Rule, which any Government would 
concede, Separation and absolute independence is what they 
desire, and, if they even got that, they would not be at a loss to 
find some subject of internecine strife, upon which to exercise 
their talents for mischief and for the stirring up of evil passions, 

On the other side there are those who live by religious 
animosity, and, if the Home Rule Bill were defeated, would use 
the occasion for a celebration of a second battle of the Boyne 
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and for the excitement of those evil passions,—the strongest of 
all passions that can excite the human race,—those arising out 
of the odium theologicum which has been the curse of Ireland. 

Sensible men can fight the Home Rule question with fair 
weapons. They can discuss what is for the good of our com- 
mon country and for the Empire at large, without talking of 
importing stands of arms on the one side, or significant allu- 
sions to “ dealing with those gentry {the Ulstermen) later on,” 
on the other. We who desire to maintain the Union, do not 
fear the result of an appeal to the common sense of the nation 
at large. Our opponents, doubtless, say the same thing. Neither 
of us, I imagine, cares for the aid ‘of the auxiliaries who, as far 
as talk and threats go, are the loudest on the one side or on 
the other. Whatever the result may be,—and the next General 
Election will show that very decisively, one way or the other,— 
those who, like the writer, are living away from the strife of 
parties, but yet have not lost their interest in the well-being of 
the dear old country, must only hope, that it will bring peace to 
Ireland and heal the land which is sorely shaken ; that Irish- 
men of all shades of political opinions will once more fall into 
line with the rest of the mighty Empire, which Ireland’s sons 
in this country are proud to serve, and that in the Island 
itself we may, to quote cur national poet, see 

Like the rainbow’s light 
Her various tints unite, 


And form in Heaven’s sight 
One Arch of Peace, 


A. C. TUTE. 











ART. VII.—THE INDO-CHINESE OPIUM QUESTION 
AS If STANDS IN 1893. 


Y valued friend Dr. Arthur Pierson, of the United States, 
in a kind farewell letter on his leaving Great Britain, 
dated March 30, 1892, amongst other remarks writes as follows : 
“Your position on the Opium-Question is the only atti- 
“tude, which I cannot understand.” 
My object in these lines is to explain it. 

It is not unknown, that for half a century I have made the 
subject of Christian Missions all over the world my. sp-cial 
study. and that the work of the Bible-Societies is my special 
delight, During the quarter of a century, 1843 to 1867, that I 
spent in British India. as an administrator both in the Revenue 
and Judicial Department, I acquired a practical knowledge of 
the system in force for the government of that country, and, 
dwelling among the people in close intimacy, I acquired also a 
great love for them, and any wrong inflicted upon them, I 
learned to look on as a personal wrong, and I care not from 
what quarter that wrong comes, for I am ready to be their 
champion against the Government of the country, the manu- 
fucturers of Manchester, the injudicious missionary, or the 
sensational association of good men and women in England, 
who lift up one corner of the great Governmental carpet, which 
is spread over British India, and fret, if the pattern and texture 
are not precisely according to their own preconceptions, their 
own narrow experiences, and their own hastily-formed pre- 
judices. I feel sure that the amiable members of such asso- 
ciations do not wish to injure the people of India by their wild 
and hopeless crusade against caste, the cultivation of the 
poppy, the controlled sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs, 
the marriage of infants, the difficulty experienced by a Hindu 
widow in finding a second husband, and other fond schemes of 
benevolence, but I submit. that their soundest policy would be 
to work by the instrumentality of lectures, printed books, and 
the Indian public Press, so as to influence the opinion of the 
educated women and men of British India, and leave it to them 
to effect the desired reform in their social habits. 

My first position is, that irresponsible parties in Great Britain 
had better leave the domestic affairs of the people of India alone, 
and turn to the blots in their own country: the drunken habits 
of the most drunken nation in Europe, the sexual profligacy 
of our great cities, and the sad sufferings of the poor, especially 
the female poor, in the Metropolis. Still more is it incumbent 
on the missionary whg is sent out to preach the Gospel and 
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and for the excitement of those evil passions,—the strongest of 
all passions that can excite the human race,—those arising out 
of the odium theologicum which has been the curse of Ireland. 

Sensible men can fight the Home Rule question with fair 
weapons. They can discuss what is for the good of our com- 
mon country and for the Empire at large, without talking of 
importing stands of arms on the one side, or significant allu- 
sions to “ dealing with those gentry {the Ulstermen) later on,” 
on the other. We who desire to maintain the Union, do not 
fear the result of an appeal to the common sense of the nation 
at large. Our opponents, doubtless, say the same thing. Neither 
of us, I imagine, cares for the aid of the auxiliaries who, as far 
as talk and threats go, are the loudest on the one side or on 
the other. Whatever the result may be,—and the next General 
Election will show that very decisively, one way or the other,— 
those who, like the writer, are living away from the strife of 
parties, but yet have not lost their interest in the well-being of 
the dear old country, must only hope, that it will bring peace to 
Ireland and heal the land which is sorely shaken ; that Irish- 
men of all shades of political opinions will once more fall into 
line with the rest of the mighty Empire, which Ireland’s sons 
in this country are proud to serve, and that in the Island 
itself we may, to quote cur national poet, see 

Like the rainbow's light 
Her various tints unite, 


And form in Heaven’s sight 
One Arch of Peace, 


A. C. TUTE. 
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and Judicial Department, I acquired a practical knowledge of 
the system in force for the government of that country, and, 
dwelling among the people in close intimacy, I acquired also a 
great love for them, and any wrong inflicted upon them, I 
learned to look on as a personal wrong, and I care not from 
what quarter that wrong comes, for I am ready to be their 
champion against the Government of the country, the manu- 
facturers of Manchester, the injudicious missionary, or the 
sensational association of good men and women in England, 
who lift up one corner of the great Governmental carpet, which 
is spread over British India, and fret, if the pattern and texture 
are not precisely according to their own preconceptions, their 
own narrow experiences, and—their own hastily-formed pre- 
judices, I feel sure that the amiable members of such asso- 
ciations do not wish to injure the people of India by their wild 
and hopeless crusade against caste, the cultivation of the 
poppy, the controlled sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs, 
the marriage of infants, the difficulty experienced by a Hindu 
widow in finding a second husband, and other fond schemes of 
benevolence, but I submit. that their soundest policy would be 
to work by the instrumentality of lectures, printed books, and 
the Indian public Press, so as to influence the opinion of the 
educated women and men of British India, and leave it to them 
to effect the desired reform in their social habits. 

My first position is, that irresponsible parties in Great Britain 
had better leave the domestic affairs of the people of India alone, 
and turn to the blots in their own country: the drunken habits 
of the most drunken nation in Europe, the sexual profligacy 
of our great cities, and the sad sufferings of the poor, especially 
the female poor, in the Metropolis. Still more is it incumbent 
on the missionary whg is sent out to preach the Gospel and 
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distribute translations of the Holy Scriptures, to keep to his 
own particular and holy duty, and leave such mundane subjects 
to the people of India themselves, or these of their country. 
meu. who understand the difficulty of the psoblem, and who are 
much more qualified to handle them, lest haply, while good 
people are straining at their own particular scheme of reforms, 
the great Empire should suddenly dissolve, and fade away, 
Those, who have studied the problem with the greatest care, are 
better informed as to the extreine instability of the British 
Power in British India : the greatest field for the labour of the 
Evangelist would be closed in the confusion which would 
follow the dis:uption of the great, benevolent, and well-inten- 
tioned Government of British-India. I have no personal motive 
in support:ng the policy of that Government, as I left British 
India owing to domestic afflictions, with the term of my service 
uncompleted, without pension, and without any honours, as tne 
reward of service My position is one of entire independence, 
and [ am too old now to write with any personal ulterior object, 

The people of France, in their thousand vineyards, produce 
alcoholic liquors which prove to be the ruin and disgrace of 
many Englishmen. Does the British Government expostulate 
with the Government of France, and point out to them the 
shame of sending poison for the sake of filthy lucre into the 
boundaries of a friendly country ? The Republic would reply 
that the British Government was quite at liberty, and quite able, 
to exclude any imports from its ports, and might. sarcastically 
draw atiention to the vast amount of beer, whi-ky, gin, and rum 
which come into existence within the limits of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Simila'ly, the Emperor of China is quite able. if 
he chose, to remonstrate with the British Government against 
the import of «pium into China, and the British Government 
could then suggest to the Emperor of China to forbid the 
impo:t by his own Revenue-laws, and might sarcastically draw 
attention to the fact, that within the Empire of China is pro- 
duced ten times the amcunt of opium imported from India, that 
the Indian opium is consumed by about two millions, -out of 
a population of about four hundred millions. We know, as a 
fact that the Emperor ot China neither does make that com- 
paint, nor wishes to stop the import of opium, which supplies 
the Imperial Treasury with an income cf Two Millions of 
Poun:is, annually levied atthe Ports as Excise. So vast and 
increasing is the cultivation of the poppy in China, that we 
may seas onably expect that, within this generation, the import 
of Indian opium will cease, under the same inexorable law of 
commerce which destroyed the celebrated textile fabrics of 
Dikka and Bengal through the competition of British imports. 
One single Province of China produces more opium than the 


whole of India. 
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I am not careful to discuss the question whether the indulg- 
ing in opium is, as some say, a necessity ; as others say, an 
innocent pleasure, or, as a third party say, a curse. I certainly 
admit that, if the creation of the world, and its products, were 
an open question, 1 should have omitted the poppy, the vine, 
hops, barley, and any other of the numerous staples from 
which intoxicating liquors are produced. I should also have 
omitted saltpetre, lead, and tobacco, But they do exist, and 
to the Ruling power in each country must be left the sole care 
of controlling the import. or culture, or manufacture. The 
good people of the Anti-Opium-Society have no experience 
of the difficulty of ruling subject countries. Polygamy, where 
aman can legally have many wives, polyandry, where a woman 
can legally have many husbands, idolatry, in all its hideous 
forms, infant-marriages, unlimited power of divorce, are not 
pleasant subjects to have to tolerate, or support by decree, in 
British Courts of Law, but, when Christians undertake the 
solemn duty of ruling non-Christian countries, they must accept 
the consequences, and the accompaniments. It is not clear, 
why these good people devote themselves with such enthusiasm 
to the Anti-Opium-problem in a Foreign Empire, at such a dis- 
tance from our shores, while under their very eyes the poor 
negioes residing in our Colonies and Protectorates on the West 
Coast of Africa, are inundated with alcoholic liquor, despatch- 
ed for the sake of filthy lucre from Buitish ports, There we 
are tn very aeed our broiher’s keeper: it is not very clear, what 
the British Nation has to do with the morals of the people of 
China: who made us their judges? To those who have 
studied the habits of-the peeple of China, opium-smoking 
does not appear to be the heaviest, or most disgusting, of their 
frailties ; it is not on account of their opium-smoking that they 
are excluded from the United States, but for something worse. 

In China the Protestant Missionaries do not appear to ad- 
vantage : the fact, that they all agree in this particular miscon- 
ception of their duty, craze, or prejudice, convinces the impar- 
tial observer that the question has not been inquired into, or 
argued out: a little healthy opposition would be advantageous, 
The Protestant missionaries are not popular in China as a class, 
and the reports which are printed of their proceedings, quite 
explain the unpopularity : China is a great, ancient and civilised 
Empire, and the Chinese think as well of themselves, as Eng- 
lishmen think of themselves. We have only to imagine associ- 
ations of Buddhist missionaries settling in’ England, and 
deporting themselves as the Protestant missionary deports 
himself in China, and singling out the French wine-manu- 
facturers, and the English licensed victuallers, as their ground 
of attack: they would not be popular. It is remarkable that, 
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though Cardinal Manning put himself so forward in the Anti- 
opium question, the French missionaries of the Romish Church, 
whose reports I read from week to week in the Missions Catho. 
liques of Lyons, or quarterly in the Annals of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, rarely allude to opium: they object to the 
heretical missionaries of Protestant Europe, and the exposure 
of infant children to die, and the other unpleasant habits of 
the people of China. Prince Kung remarked to the British 
Representative, “ Take away your opium, and your mission- 
aries”: it appears, that the Protestant missionaries side with 
Prince Kung as regards the opium: the Church of Rome sides 
with him as regards the other branch of the request. With all 
the earnest and successful attempts of the missionaries to open 
Opium-Hospitals, and cure the sots of their fatal and degraded 
habit, I heartily agree. Whether they are justified in exclu- 
ding the opium-smokers from Church- privileges, and the Sacra- 
ments, may be open to question, but that is a matter within 
their own discretion. Good, yet mistaken, religionists, have at 
all times of Church-history made themselves ridiculous: Ter- 
tullian mentions that the Marcionists admitted no married 
person to Baptism, unless he consented to a divorce: in the 
time of Cyprian, the married ordained Minister had to separ- 
ate from his lawful wife, mensa et toro: this rule was passed 
from the purest and highest motive. Many Christians in Eng- 
land do worse things than opium-smoking, and yet are not ex- 
cluded. To the Sikh the smoking of tobacco is forbidden as 
acrime, The desire is, to get such sinners to Church, rather 
than to shut them out : however, the missionaries may be pre- 
sumed to know best: if they were to petition the Emperor to 
issue an Edict to destroy all the opium-dens, and denounce the 
Treaty admitting Indian opium, much in the same way as the 
Emperor Honorius ordered the destruction of the temple of 
Serapis in Alexandria, we might reflect on their want of wis- 
dom, but not wonder at it: but, when they seek to injure the 
people of India, and mislead a great portion of the British 
Nation, it is the duty of everyone, who loves the people of In- 
dia, to wage war to the knife. 

The Anti-Opium Association does not go in for historical 
accuracy, and allows a large license of legend as regards the 
events of 1842, or of 1857, both of which I personally recol- 
lect, as I was in India at the time: however, let the past pass: 
but, when the license is assumed to be inaccurate as to what 
happened in the House of Commons in 1891, I must take the 
liberty to correct them. The Honorary Secretary to the Anti- 
Opium-Urgency-Committee, in a letter to the Zimes, dated 
August, 1892, writes— the Anglo-India-Opium-trade, a traffic 
«which the House of Commons has condemned as morally 
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“indefensible,” and “that ought to be abolished.” Surely he 
was under the influence of the drug, when he thus wrote: 
April 10, 1891, is not so long ago: Sir Joseph Pease did, indeed, 
propose, that certain words should be substituted in a motion 
which comprised those sentences, and they were added by 
a majority of 30 in a house of 290: when the main question, 
as amended, was proposed, the late Sir Robert Fowler proposed 
another amendment: “ that this House, feeling the pressure of 
“taxation of the people of India, will take steps to reimburse 
“the deficiency so caused to the Indian Government,” and, when 
the question was put, that these words be then added, Mr, 
Healy spoke for ten minutes, when, it “ being one of the clock, 
“Mr. Speaker adjourned the House without the question put :” 
the House was committed to nothing. The resolution carried as 
an amendment, was never put to the House as a substantive 
motion : 
“ Solvuntur risu tabule.” 

It looks as if the question would never arise in the Commons 
again in this form: Five millions per annum represent so 
many pennies in the pound for the Income-Tax: the question 
may be discussed, as an academic display of high morality, but 
there it will end. No Chancellor of the Exchequer will include 
such an item in his Budget, but the fact that Sir Robert Fowl- 
er, with the consent of his brother-in-law, Sir Joseph Pease, 
proposed this amendment, marks a new departure in the matter: 
the House of Commons seems on the eve of appreciating the 
fact that the semi-independent constitutional Government of 
British India will never yield in this question, and that it is 
one of financial -life or death to the people of India. In the 
course of time the Chinese market may die out, but the people 
of India will have no grievance against their Government, for 
the mine of silver will have been worked out. But to throw 
overboard the treasure at the suggestion of a body of irrespon- 
sible enthusiasts at the other end of the world, would create 
and justify a rebellion: Great Britain lost her North American 
Colonies for a far smaller blunder than this. 

The people of India who have received an English educa- 
tion, must be amazed at what must seem to them the hypocrisy 
of the English people, or a portion of them. In the books read 
in the State and the Missionary College, history tells them 
that the British Nation is the great slayer of mankind, the 
exterminator of weaker races in Australia, South Africa, and 
North America, the dominator by force of arms of India, the 
systematic bully of China and Japan, the exporter of saltpetre, 
arms of precision, and poisonous liquor, in past centuries the 
great Slave-dealer of the world ; and yet suddenly it has become 
SO squeamish, and thin-skinned, as to object toa trade legalised 
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by the Empire of India, which exports the article, and the 
Empire of China, which imports it: who thus strain at a enat 
in the way of Chinese Opium, and swallow a camel in the way 
of liquor manufactured in Great Britain, either for the ruin of 
its own children, or the poisoning of the natives of subject 
provinces. If itis really a moral offence, cadit questio, but the 
principle must extend to the whole area of British commerce 
British colonization, and British domination of subject countries 
by brute force. Some ingenious platform-speakers compare 
the Opium-Trade to the Slave-Trade, and seem to be able to 
say a good word for the latter. It may be, that both Trades 
are, or can be, a curse to the country which exports, and the 
country which imports. I do not say that it is so, but the ana. 
logy is possible: but in the slave trade there is a third ingredi- 
ent, “the slave,” in whose favour the sympathy of the world 
was roused, a man of like passions with ourselves, for whom 
Christ died on the Cross, Our good friends of the Anti-Opium 
Association can scarcely rouse such feelings in favour of the 
Opium-ball. 

The young Indian educated in our Colleges, or perhaps a 
visitor to Great Britain, hears with surprise, that one Cathedral 
at Dublin was magnificently restored by a manufacturer and 
retailers of Dublin stout, and that another Cathedral in the 
same city was restored, and a Church-house built, by a manu- 
facturer and retailer of Irish whisky. One of the famous odes 
of the Persian Poet, Hafiz, commences with lines, familiar to all 
educated youths in India: 

“Yesterday my Spiritual guide went from the Mosque to the 
Wine Shop.” 

Here we have the reverse process, and the unhallowed pro- 
ceeds, and accursed profits (to borrow the phraseology of the 
Anti-Opium-Trade Association) of the beer shop, and whisky 
bar, go to the place of worship, Surely a nation should not 
be allowed to go into Court, and charge others with sin, if 
their own hands are not clean. I admit, that brewers, and 
distillers are full of good works, and occupy a prominent 
position on religious platforms. Not long ago a benevolent 
person, retired from trade, in my presence presented toa 
missionary society a vast sum of money to be spent for the 
benefit of the Chinese. Someone suggested that inquiry 
should be made, whether the money had been made in the 
opium trade, but the question was not allowed to be put: the 
safest maxim is that of dear old Horace: 

* Si possis recte : si non, quocunque modo Rem.” 


Every shilling, or rupee, or dollar, accumulated in the home- 
trade of alcohol must have contributed more or less to the 
injury of millions who had not the grace to be temperate, As 
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‘n fact every country has its particular stimulant, and every 
class of society its peculiar indulgence, the real question is the 
abuse of such stimulant, not the moderate use. The people of 
Scotland are addicted to whisky : reverent ministers call with- 
out a blush for their dram at meals: a story is told ofa 
Scotch missionary, fresh from China, making an hour’s address 
on the abomination of opium in China, and then hurrying to 
the refreshment for aglass of whisky to restore his exhausted 
powers, and no one would wish to blame him. 

It is a fair challenge: can anyone indicate the death of a 
single Chinaman, or Indian, caused by opium? Is the Chinese 
sot as dangerous to the public or his family as the Scotchman 
who has taken too much whisky? Is the population of China 
or India shrinking like that of France, and Spain? Is the 
procreation of children impeded by the use of opium, smoked, 
or eaten? Is the progress of education and the _ higher 
civilisation obstructed? The people of India have a very 
sensitive, and highly educated, conscience: The Hindu would 
die sooner than kill a cow, or eat beef: the Mahometan would 
cut his throat, rather than eat pork. Among both religions 
I know of hundreds, men of probity, honour, personal bravery, 
absolute integrity, gentlemen of the highest stamp: has any 
single Indian raised his voice against the culture of the poppy ? 

The Meeting at the Society of Artson March 24. 1892, was 
a protest on the part of the friends of the people of India, and 
a warning to the’ good people of a private association who 
have neither knowledge, nor responsibility, and the Members of 
Parliament, who ought to have the first to qualify them for the 
discharge of the second. The welfare and the very existence 
of the great Indian Empire are at Stake: only imagine a Colony, 
such as Canada, South Africa, or Australia, with their scant 
population and limited Budget, being treated in such a way. 
They are, indeed, independent Colonies, and would defy the 
Mother-Country, if any attempt were made by the House of 
Commons to interfere with their trade, and their revenue. 
The Empire of British India has its constitution also: it is 
practically, as regards its internal economy and financial ar- 
rangements, independent ; the House of Commons discusses 
annually the Indian Budget at the !ast hour of the Session, in 
the presence of half-a-dozen members, In British India there. 
are Provinces, and Provincial Councils, and wisely, by a late 
Act of Parliament, power has been given to add considerably 
to the number of Native Councillors: this will be a powerful 
corrective of any attempt of a benevolent association, to in- 
terfere with its internal economy. For every British soldier 
the Government of British India pays the Mother country the 
lull expenditure : it has a Budget of one hundred millions: a 
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population of 280 millions: it 1aises its own loans, constructs 
its own railways, and, over and above, remits to Great Britain 
the enormous sum of seventeen millions annually, to pay the 
expenses contracted in that country. 

The people of India are annually growing poorer and 
poorer, and are annually increasing in numbers. War has 
ceased: pestilence is controlled: famines are prepared for, 
and their consequences mitigated. There are annual popular 
Congresses to discuss the wrongs and grievances of the people: 
there is a free Press in all the languages of the country. Educa- 
tion has made wonderful strides: absolute toleration exists 
of all religions and political opinions ; the native manufactures 
flourish, in spite of the tyranny of the Manchestereschool, 
and the necessity of maintaining Free Trade: the fall of 
the rupee in exchange-value threatens extraordinary compli- 
cations: the Indian Empire always resembled Etna and 
Vesuvius. while in a state of quiescence, and may soon resemble 
them in aneruption. Great Britain holds India, as a man holds a 
wolf, by its two ears, Is this the kind of country to be treated 
as a tennis-ball or a shuttlecock, by a small party of enthusiasts, 
male and female, who go about the country headed by pretty 
young ladies and imported Chinaman, giving addresses to illus- 
trate lime-light horrors, where every kind of exaggeration, 
sensationalism, pious misstatements, and Gospel-misquotations 

ass current in the presence of foolish audiences who condemn 
what they do not understand, and clap hands and stamp feet in 
answer to platitudes seasoned to suit their tastes, It really is 
unworthy of the good sense of the British middle classes, it is 
an injury to the blessed cause of Christian Missions, and causes 
the Evangelical Churches to become the laughing-stock, not 
only of free-thinker and unbeliever, but of the thoughtful and 
earnest Christian. It is notorious that it is from the funds 
supplied from this so-called efarzous traffic, that the Govern- 
ment of India has found itself in a position to make educa- 
tional grants to missionary societies, to pay the clergy of the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian denominations, to support hospitals, 
and meet the many requirements of an enlightened Government. 
During the last fifty years the one important question, which 
has exercised the brains of two generations of public officers, 
has been to find out in what way new taxation can be laid on, 
to meet new requirements for the benefit of the people, without 
causing political disturbance, or generating moral evil: and 
such are the circumstances of British India, and the state of 
culture of the people, that the inquiry has been made in vain, 
and yet the Secretary of the Anti-Opium Society, who has 
never been in India at all, seated in his arm-chair in London, 
puts forth his ideas as to the mode, in which the finances of 
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the great Empire may be managed, the five millions of the 
Opium-Trade replaced, and new taxation imposed. He might 
as well lecture the ants and the bees, as to the mode, in which 
their domestic affairs are to be managed: he neither under- 
stands it, nor do they care what his advice is. 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts, the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and China, with experience dating 
back to 1842. were present, and Sir Thomas Wade, on personal 
knowledge of the whole fifty years, spoke with no uncertain 
s,und. There were present also medical authorities, such as_ Dr. 
Mouatt and Sir George Birdwood, who had made the products 
and resources of India their study, and a certain number of 
Indian administrators, who had known this subject for half a 
century, and had acquaintance with the difficulties of the pro- 
blen, which no outsider can hope to attain. Those who were 
present, represented a large army of God-fearing Christian men, 
who have gone to their rest, and left to their survivors the duty 
of standing up for the people of India, at the price of loss of 
the esteem of personal friends. | 

The loss to the Public Revenue is but a small portion of the 
loss to British India which would result from the suppression of 
the traffic, This may seem a most sordid mode of putting the 
subject forward, Of course, the philanthropic speakers on public 
platforms, and the writers of sensational essays in missionary 
periodicals, cry out : “The Lord will provide ” : stop the traffic, 
“and show your trust in God.” Let the British Parliament set 
the example, and surrender the one hundred and forty millions 
levied from the liquor traffic in Great Britain. Great Kingdoms, 
and vast dependent Empires, cannot be ruled upon such senti- 
mental principles “as are accepted in an Anti-Opium-Trade- 
Meeting or an Exeter-Hall-Indignation-Caucus. We have to 
deal with realities. If any English association were to attempt 
to do away with the manufacture of whisky in Ireland or 
Scotland, from which so many persons obtain honest employ- 
ment, some few amass large fortunes, and the State collects a 
considerable Excise-revenue, the Irish and Scotch would remon- 
strate, and beg the association to commence their crusade, by an 
onslaught on English hops, gin, and beer: this is just what 
the people of India cry out, through their Press, through their 
Constitutional Rulers, through their friends, and advocates, 
Long before the earliest date of British Rule, opium was made 
in India, and exported to China, The wealth of British India 
consists mainly of agricultural products, and the poppy is one 
of the most valuable crops: even in the time of the Emperor 
Akhbar, the crop is mentioned by Ab-ul-fazal, as an important 
source of Revenue to the State. The Bengal monopoly was 
established by law in 1797, A.D., aS a corrective of the 
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oppression of the Revenue-farmers, and a protection of the 
people from getting the drug too cheaply. Advances are made 
to the cultivator, which protect him from the money lender, 
and enable him to pay an enchanced rent to the land-owner, 
who pays an enchanced Land-Revenue to the State, as the whole 
of the crop is sold at once to the Opium-manufactory, and the 
price, deducting the advance, is paid to him. Two millions of 
pounds is the average cost of the drug, thus delivered by the cul- 
tivator tothe manufactory, The poppy seed and oil cake are an 
additional source of profit, worth at least £175,000 per annum, 
The average annual nett income, arising from the opium sold 
for foreign export, is six millions, and to this must be added, 
about £800,coo, the price of the Excise opium. or opium sold to 
the people of India under most careful restrictions for home-con- 
sumption, One million and a quarter of cultivators live by 
this culture, and about three thousand men are employed in the 
manufacture : Five hundred thousand acres are under poppy 
cultivation, The export brings great profit to the shipping 
interests, 

So far for the opium produced under the Bengal monopoly, 
But opium to the value of six millions is produced in the 
independent States of Central India, and two-thirds find their 
way to the port of export at Bombay ; the remaining one-third 
is consumed by the people of the country. In the Province of 
the Panjab, which lies outside the Bengal monopoly, one hundred 
thousand pounds are realized, by a special Excise-duty on the 
crop grown, The account stands thus : 

Bengal Crop - - - 7 Millions of pounds. 

Panjab Crop - - - 1 Hundred thousand pounds. 

Central India Crop 6 Millions of pounds. 

Total - ---- 13 Millions one hundred thousand pounds. 

This is the sum proposed to be sacrificed, and the amount Is 
rather understated, as the Land-Revenue will also have to be 
reduced in a region where a profitable crop is arbitrarily 
forbidden, The people of Indiado not demand this sacrifice, 
nor do the people of China, but a body of irresponsible philan- 
thropists, who seek to obtain this by a despotic act of the 
British Parliament, in which India is not represented. It is an 
amazing sight to witness Liberals, who would resent the least 
interference by an alien Power in their own affairs, supporting 
such a policy : the export of opium represents one-tenth of the 
whole exports of British India. 

We have to consider, over and above the loss, the disturbing 
effects amidst a population whence a very large number of our 
Native soldiers are recruited. The cultivator may or may not 
find an equally remunerative crop for his land, but he has lost his 
silver-advances, and has to have resource to the village-banker. 
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The landholder will experience greater difficulties in getting in 
his rent, and paying his Land-Revenue to the Revenue-officers 
of the State. All these things may probably adjust themselves 
gradually, but the good people of the Association propose to 
limit the cultivation of the poppy to the amount required for 
medicinal purposes, and to deal with the millions of India 
somewhat in the way, in which the apothecaries are dealt with 
in the towns of Great Britain. What are medicinal purposes? 
It is stated with confidence, by those who ought to know, and 
who have no interest in speaking falsely, that in some climates 
the daily use of opium, eaten (not smoked as in China), is a 
necessity for the health : I can speak for my own people of the 
Panjab, that it is a necessity, in the same way as tobacco and 
beer, are necessities of the British nation, no more and no less, 
By the Sikh religion the use of tobacco is forbidden: the good 
people of the Anti-opium Association were not the first, who 
started a moral puzzle: the reason why Baba Nanak forbade 
tobacco, as a sin, is not more evident than the reason why it is 
now proposed to forbid opium: it is the abuse which we ought: 
to guard against, not the ase of God’s good gifts. A Chinese 
missionary, more enlightened than his fellows, remarks, “‘ Opium: 
“smoking is already taking the place not of the aduse of alco- 
“hol, but of the ase of alcohol, and it is becoming possible to 
“take the drug in moderation,” but he might have gone further 
and remarked, that, as sure as sentimental legislators forbid, by 
unnatural laws, such things as a wise Providence has supplied, 
to be used in wise moderation, so certainly the weaker mem- 
bers of the human race are driven into other, and even more 
objectionable indulgences, _ si ag 

The forbidding of tobacco has driven the Sikhs into the use, 
hot always the abuse, of opium, either in the form of pills, or 
of a liquid concoction. I was one of the first British officers 
in 1846 placed in charge of a District in the Panjab, and one 
of my first duties was to regulate this previously uncontrolled 
and untaxed traffic. The good people of the Association 
impute to the Anglo-Indian administrators of the present and 
past generations, that by some Satanic device they taught the 
four hundred millions in China to smoke opium, and the two 
hundred and eighty millions in British India to eat opium, and 
drink intoxicating liquors. As-surely as any attempt is made 
to cut off the moderate supply of highly taxed opium from the 
people of India, will they have recourse to hemp, known 
better in Europe as hashish, and churras, or ganja, a weed 
which grows wild, or to one of the twelve varieties of materials 
for concocting intoxicating liquors with which luxuriant Nature 
has provided the people of India, and the natives of the 
‘caboard will be corrupted by the brandy from Europe, the 
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rum from Mauritius, and the poisons provided by Christians, 
The people of India will attribute the suppression of their 
poppy-cultivation to the energy of some active Company in 
Great Britain for the export of intoxicating liquors. The 
Anti-Opium Trade enthusiast assumes, that the so¢ represents 
the average opium-smoker in China, or the average opium-eater 
or drinker in India, and that the existence of the moderate 
consumer is impossible. He would not like to have the argu- 
ment turned round as regards the consumers of Spanish and 
French wines and alcohol, and of British beer and spirits in 
Great Britain. Many of the Bishops and Clergy and Non- 
conformist Ministers take their daily allowance of wine, and 
they are quite right to do so, 

At any rate it may be safely assumed, that the Government of 
British India, or the British Parliament, can no more arrest the 
consumption of opium by the people of India, without causing 
political convulsions, than it can the practice of polygamy, the 
worship of idols by the Hindus, and the rite of circumcision by 
the Mahometans. There are some things that Government can- 
not do in Great Britain, although that Government is based on 
the will of the people governed: there are more things that the 
Government of India would not dare to attempt, or would cer- 
tainly fail in doing, if attempted, without imperilling the very 
existence of the Empire. It is reported that no Burmese is 
to be allowed to purchase opium. As soon as the law is passed, 
the execution of it will be watched with interest : it will most 
probably prove to be an empty threat: at any rate nothing 
analogous to it has ever been attempted in India. 

The assertion that the work of the evangelisation of the 
people of China is impeded by the opium-traffic is unworthy 
of those who utter it as a war cry, or indicates their want of 
intelligence, if they think so. France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Scandinavia, and the United States of North 
America all send their quota of missionaries to China, and 
none of these States have the least connection with the import 
of opium. The people of China are quite intelligent enough 


to discriminate nationality : indeed, they know it too well. My 


Own experience is this: that the missionaries of all denomina- 
tions and nationalities in British India are popular with tie 
people, even with the unconverted heathens, because they con- 
duct themselves in a quiet, unasserting way, neither annoying 
the officers of Government, nor offending the prejudices of the 
people : of this I have positive knowledge extending over fifty 
years, But in China it is different : this is not the place to en- 
large upon it : if the Emperor of China were strong enough, he 
would be supported by his people in an effort to eject every 
missionary from the empire, following the example of the Em- 
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peror of Russia, and the French Republic. Only this year a 
British Consul forwarded a general complaint to ” the British 
Foreign Office, a copy of which was forwarded to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and it was read in my presence at a 
meeting of the Board of Missions of the two Provinces. WNei- 
ther the Government, nor the people of India, would wish the 
missionaries to be disturbed in their peaceful work, and the 
sreat majority of missionaries keep to their holy work, and do 
not, like their brethren in China, meddle in politics. The mis- 
sionaries of all denominations, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
are a great blessing to British India: they have to tolerate the 
sight ‘of idolatry in its most hideous form, of polygamy, 
where woman falls from the just dignity of her sex, as the help- 
mate of her husband, of marriages contracted without the con- 
sent of the weaker party, of enforced widowhood even of girls 
of tender years, who have never even seen their so-called hus- 
bands : they know that atrocious crimes in the name of reli- 
sion, burning of widows, slaying of daughters, burying alive 
of lepers, drowning the aged in the Ganges, are only put a stop 
to by the stern laws of a Christian Government : they see Euro- 
pean liquors pouring into India from Europe. Amidst all. this 
gigantic sin, the Anti-‘Opium Trade Society does not disturb 
them from their holy duties. 

At the late decennial Congress of Missionaries of Bombay, 
an attempt to bring the Opium-Trade, and other grievances of 
a non-missionary character under discussion was checked, and 
not allowed : The Editor of the Church Times naturally asks : 
What is our duty? Clearly, at any cost, we should be consis- 
tent; just as the Rev. M. B. Fuller told the Conference, that 
he had refused. -a Government- grant towards his industrial 
school, because the money was tainted, so British missionaries 
should refuse Government help, if they receive any, unless they 
consider that it comes from an honestly-earned Revenue, But, 
inasmuch as the Home Government raises some millions from 
taxes on alcoholic liquors, are all Government employés, and 
those who receive State aid, to refuse grants and salaries? If 
consistency is to be considered a virtue in India, we must show 
our belief in it at home. Then schools of every kind receiving 
Government- -grants will have to look elsewhere for their funds. 
This is just my opinion : how can the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety place in its holy co ffers the tainted money, which is granted 
to them by the sinful Government of India? 

Some of the speakers on platforms compare this source of 
income to the profits collected from a house of ill- fame, and the 
obscene offerings to an idol-shrine : How cana missionary society 
allow its subordinates to touch such money ? They know, and 
we know that they know, and the taxpayers in India know 
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that they know, that the five millions of Anti-Opium Trade 
pay the salaries of the Bishop and Clergy, Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, and Roman Catholics, and the education-grants 
to missionary societies of all denominations. Why do they 
not cry out? “ Thy money perish with thee :” No! it suits them 
to take it. It must not be supposed that the Chinese opium 
trade is the result of any astute policy, or, as good people 
believe, the machination of Satan himself, acting through a 
succession of Governor-Generals and Viceroys, like Lord Law- 
rence and Lord Northbr:ok; and their unprincipled advisers, 
some of whom appear constantly on missionary platforms, 
Like many other political events, the trade, from being small, 
and of comparatively no importance, grew year by year with 
the peace and prosperity of the two Empires of India and 
China. I wish to record one incident, of which I am personally 
cognizant. When my Master, Major Broadfoot, Agent to the 
Governor-General on the N. W. frontier, was killed at the battle 
of Ferozeshah, about Chiistmas day, 1845, I was with him, and, 
on his death, Sir Henry Lawrence was sent for to succeed him. 
It was a far cry to Nepal, and there were no railways then, and 
in the interim I was attached to the office of Sir Henry Hard- 
inge, the Governor-General, under the Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Frederick Currie. One day, we were in the tent of the Govern- 
or-General on business, and Sir Frederick begged for a five 
minutes pause from military affairs to get Sir Henry's signa- 
ture to a paper regarding opium: it was signed: A few years 
before Sinde had been conquered by Sir Charles Napier and 
annexed, and an unexpected consequence had ensued. The 
opium of Central India used partly to find its way to Bombay, 
where it paid a moderate export duty, and partly to Karachi, 
in Sinde, which was an independent port, and the cpium 
escaped taxation altogether: that outlet for untaxed opium 
was now Closed, and there being no possible escape for Central 
India opium, opportunity was taken to double or treble 
the duty, and by a stroke of the pen a vast addition was made 
to the revenues. 

Let us consider for a moment the effect of a real vote in 
the House of Commons, that the opium trade from India to 
China should cease, compensation of six millions annually 
being paid to India by the British taxpayer! Nothing less 
would satisfy India. The first step would be to abolish the 
Bengal monopoly : so far I am with the reformer: I hate 
monopolies, and would gladly see the culture and manufacture 
set free, The next step would be to abolish the Export-duty at 
Calcutta and Bombay : As the Indian Treasury would receive 
its six millions from England, there would be no objection 
there : the consequence would be that China would be deluged 
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with cheap opium. But our good friends would not be satis- 
fied with such an amount of reform ; they would desire the 
State to use its power to prevent the export of the drug : there 
are two thousand miles of sea-board in British India, with 
innumerable rivers, small and great, backwaters, and unhealthy 
inlets, and it would take all the fleet of Great Britain to prevent 
the illicit export. Baffled here, the good people of the Anti- 
Opium Society would move Parliament to rule that nowhere in 
the Panjab, the North-West Provinces, Bengal, and Central 
India, should the poppy be cultivated. Such an order was 
never issued in a civilized State ; the people of India are not 
slaves : the population where the poppy is cultivated, is war- 
like, and supplies half our Native Army: in our Provinces 
there would be rebellion : in Central India there would be war. 
Mr. Batten closed his address at the Society of Arts with the 
following warning words : 

“ You may create discontent among our Native subjects, and 
“disaffection in the best forces of our Native Army : you may 
“ alienate the Native (independent States of Central India, and 
“ Rajputana, our bravest and most loyal allies : you may drive 
“the consumer of opium to alcohol, and hemp : you may do all 
“this ; but you will never persuade the Chinese to abandon the 
“ever-increasing culture of the poppy. You may inflict on 
“India a cruel injury, the extent and consequences of which 
“ you are incapable of calculating, but you will fail in any way 
‘to benefit China. unless you count it a_ benefit greatly to 
“extend the cultivation of the poppy, and the manufacture of 
“Opium within her borders,” 

I annex two quotations from 7/e Times to show that others 
share my opinions, 3 

“ To prohibit the use of opium in India is to force ubon India the use of 
“ alcoholic liguors. Let there be no shirking of this fact. Sir Joseph Pease 
‘himself will not contend, that a British-made law will suddenly accomplish 
‘for non-Christian India what 19 centuries of Christianity have 
‘failed to accomplish for any Christian country, and turn the people 
“into total abstainers, All the efforts of the Society for Preventing 
“the Liquor Traffic among the Aboriginal Races of the World 
‘ will be but a mockery, compared with the widespread “ misery, disezse, 
“ degradation, and crime, which the substitution of alcohol for opium 
‘’ would lead to among the races of India, The Hindu. Patriot, the 
‘ leading native paper in Bengal, boldly joins issue with, the AntieOpium 
“ agitators in England on this grouud. Its issue brought by last mail con- 
‘* tains an article on ‘ The Moral Aspects of the Opium Question,’ in which 
“it reaffirms the views put forth by Ze Times in regard to the disastrous 
“ consequences to Indian morality, which the prohibition of opium would 
“involve. It puts the case ina nutshell. If the people, it says, ‘are de- 
 prived by legislation cf the use of opium, they will be driven to the use 
“ of more dangerous drugs, like d4ang or spirituous liquors.’ ” 

‘‘Taken at the lowest figures, the present production of opium in China 
“ amounts to the enormous quantity of more than 330,000 piculs annually. 
“ At present, therefore, foreign opium ministers to certainly not more than 
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‘* one-fifth and probably to not more than one-sixth of the total consump- 
“tion in China. /¢s use is, moreover, steadily (if slowly) declining each 
“ year, while, on the other hand, fresh tracts of country are being devoted 
“ each year to poppy cultivation ; the production is steadily increasing not 
“in one province only, but in all, and greater experience and greater care 
* are everywhere effecting a marked improvement in the quality of the drug 
“ and raising it to the level of the Indian product. That the trade in In- 
* dian opium with China is doomed, there can be no doubt. The action of 
*‘ the Society for the Suppression of Opium may hasten its death. It 
‘‘ would, however, be wisdom on its part to await the process of natural 
‘* dissolution rather than to dislocate national and commercial interests 
“ merely in order to disassociate India from the trade. Its action will in 
‘* no way tend to suppression of opium. China is independent of outside 
“ supplies, and if the Society gains its end so far as India is concerned, no 
“ less opium will be consumed; the only result gained will be that Chinese 
‘* opium will be smoked in the place of India.”’ 

“ Nor do I allude to the opium question, which in the hands of enthusi- 
“ astic or prejudiced ignorance in*London has been presented to English 
“ audiences in a guise, that excites a smile in every treaty port in China. 
“ There, at least, everybody knows that the helpless Celestial is neither 
** being forced nor befooled by an insidious and immoral Government at 
‘* Calcutta; whilst long before our domestic Puritans have purged the na- 
“ tional conscience of what they style this great sin, the opium question 
‘‘ will have settled itself by the rapid decline of the Indian import, and the 
‘‘ acceptance by China herself of the undivided responsibility for her own 
‘ moral welfare.” 


It is the misfortune, inherent in the circumstances and _posi- 
tion of the otiose, well-to-do middle-classes of Great Britain 
and North America, that they have nothing to do. Mr. 
Froude, in one of his essays, attributes the spread of High 
Church Ritualism to this peculiarity. The Roman Catholics 
the Hindu, and Mahometan, let off their religious sentimental 
steam in pilgrimages to shrines, and processions, and festivals : 
the Protestants, not having this safety-valve, take it out in 
benevolent and quasi-benevolent associations. In and among 
them is a moving spirit, male or female, of the class described 
by a writer of last generation, ‘ who know all about the policy 
“of the Nizam, the secret history of the wars with China, and 
“the economy of an ant-hill.’” Thus came into existence the 
seven fads: I use the word without reproach : it is derived 
from the French word “ fadaise,” “a trifle’: they are as fol- 
lows, (1) Anti-vivisection, (2) Anti-vaccination, (3) Pharisaic 
observance of the Sabbath, (4) Total Abstinence, (5) the Anti- 
Opium-Trade Association, (6) the sounding brass of the Salva- 
tion-Army, and (7, the tinkling cymbal of the Ladies’ Associ- 
ation to discourage child-marriage, to remarry widows in India, 
and protect the feet of Chinese women from unnatural liga- 
ments. 

The Lord will bless them for their good intentions, and 
mankind would bless them also, if they would break up these 
tiny troublesome associations, whose only object is to irritate 
more serious minds, and bring down ridicule on themselves 
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and turn their energies and prayers to the curing. or mitigating, 
of the great evils which sin and sorrow bring upon the great 
gatherings of humanity in British and American cities, begin: 
ning at London and New York. The Hindu has been before 
them in sentimental charity, and Quixotic benevolence. He 
is ready to subscribe to save a poor bulluck from the butcher, 
and resents vaccination as an insult to the cow: he establishes 
hospitals for wounded ‘animals, soothes the last moments of de- 
parting quadrupeds, and pays beggars to supply from their 
hands and necks food to the poor flea, who is incapacitated 
from his usual sanguineous vocation. He covers his mouth from 
fear of inhaling inadvisedly one of God’s creatures: he shud- 


ders at the idea of liquor, or opium, or the flesh of animals: - 


he observes with rigour the festivals and sacred days of his 
cod, and rivals, or even transcends, the Salvation-Army in the 
loudness of his tamtams, and the disreputable appearance of 
his devotional processions. 

Surely the daily, weekly, monthly, round, which so many of 
us tread, tread up to the age of fourscore, is sufficient to satis- 
fy the unexhausted energies of the most otiose and most bene- 
volent: I hear the sound of the tramp of good men and 
women from the Prison to the Lunatic Asylum, from the Board 
of Guardians to the Workhouse : from the Licensing Committee 
to the Temperance Society: from the Church Room to the 
Pulpit, from the association to rescue poor young women from 
sin to the needle-work-association to supply them with honest 
labour: from the Educational and Pure Literature Committee 
to the Hospital: from the Anti-Slavery Society Committee to 
the Home of the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian strangers: 
and lastly, from the Missionary Society Committee to the Bible 
and Tract Societies’ Committee: is not this enough? Why 
seek the unknown, and imperfectly known, when so much sin 
and misery that is known, lies at our door? Why look over 
the nearer horizon to spy out dimly the further horizon, where 
all things appear as through fhe small end of a telescope. It 
is a subject of joy to witness such earnestness, and of sorrow 
to see it so misapplied : excellent material used for a wrong 
purpose, 


It has been repeatedly remarked that no single public officer - 


whose name is known as an authority on Indian subjects, has 
ever joined, or looked favourably on, the Anti-Opium Trade 
association. One of the most active leaders of the association 
expressed his wonder why this should be. Old Anglo-Indians, 
septuagenarian, and octogenarian, leave their quiet homes, or 
congenial scientific studies, to help to spread the Gospel of Christ, 
and distribute the Word of God: why is it that they fight 
some of their best friends, and stand up as the champions of 
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the rights of India’s millions, in whose midst they have spent 
many happy years, and whom they never can forget? They 

are influenced by the sole desire to protect the weak and in- 
jured. A bountiful Providence has permitted them to return 
alive and well to their native land, when hundreds fell around 
them, but in the discharge of their high offices, they learnt 
how noble a trade it is to rule men, to understand their wants, 
to pity their weakness, to feel for them, and fight to the last, 
when their imterests are in jeopardy : it may be urged, that 
their /egztimazte interests are not in jeopardy. Can it be doubt- 
ed what reply the independent Colonies of Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa would make to the Anti-Opium association, 
if they were asked in a sanctimonious manner to give up one 
of their most precious cultures, to do away with their most 
valued export, to cut out millions from their Budget, and re- 
duce thousands to want by robbing them of their hereditary 
industry ? In a voice of thunder the reply would come: “ Be- 
‘gin at home, my friends: Why do you behold the mote in 
‘your brother’s eye, and perceive not the beam in your own? 
“Cast out your own beam first: lay waste the hop gardens of 
“ Kent and Surrey, send all brewers and distillers to Coventry, 
‘‘ whether they are Peers or Commoners, burn to the ground 
“ their breweries, and distilleries, forbid the export of gunpow- 
“ der, intoxicating liquors, and warlike arms to the poor Afri- 
"con, «6A division with a majority of thirty in a House with 
only half of its members, will be sufficient to describe the beer 
nif alcoholic traffic of Great Britain as “ morally indefen- 
sible,’ and that ought to be sufficient. Till that is done, old 
Anglo-Indians request you to leave India alone. 


ROBERT NEEHDAM CUST. 




















ArT. VIII.—DUPLEIX—THE SIEGE OF PONDI- 
CHERY IN 1748. 


N account of the Siege of Pondichery, written by a native 
witness of the event, will not be without interest. The 
extracts we are about to give are taken from the memoirs of one 
Rangapillay, Dewan to ~Dupleix. These memoirs are very 
voluminous, are written in Tamil, and embrace the period 
extending from the years 1736to 1761. Rangapillay was an 
actor in all the important events that occurred in this period, 
and was the friend and adviser of Dupleix, of Godeheu, of 
Leyrit and Lally de Tollendal. There are only two copies of 
the memoirs in existence, one belongs to M. Gallois Montbrun, 
and the other is in possession of the family of Rungapillay, 
which still exists in Pondichery. They are well worthy of being 
completely translated, and such a translation would form a 
valuable addition to Indian History. 

The principal officers engaged in the siege of Pondichery were 
Paradis, Combeault d’Auteuil, de Bury, La Touche, de la Tour, 
de Bussy, Law, Duquesne, de Kerjean. The last was a nephew 
of Dupleix. Abdul Rahman, Ali Khan and Sheik Ebrahim, 
leaders of native troops, also displayed much courage and energy. 
Madame Dupleix, too, must not be omitted, who with her intelli- 
gent advice supported her husband. The history of this distin- 
suished lady has yet to be written, but the diary of Ranga- 
pillay shows the part she took in the sdeninieestion of French 
India for 15 years, and will some day see the light. Her 
father Jacques Theodore Albert, a surgeon in the Royal Company 
of France, married Elizabeth Rose de Castro, a Madras Creole, 
and of this marriage were born several children, of whom the 
only remarkable one was Marie Francoise, born 18th March 1708. 
There is no doubt that, notwithstanding the difference in Chris- 
tian names, this child was the future Madame Dupleix ; in fact 
in her marriage certificate in 1741 she is registered as 33 years 
of age, which would date her birth as in 1708, In all documents 
she is known as ‘ Jeanne —the doubt has arisen most probably 
because she was only If years of age when she married M. 
Vincens ; in this marriage certificate, which still exists, her age 
is not given. The certificate runs as follows: Jeanne Albert 
married, on the 5th June, 1819, M. Vincens, native of Montpellier, 
a member of the Upper Council of Pondichery. Of this marriage 
several children were born, of whom we need mention only one, 
Marie Rose, born in 1722, who married in 1738, Francis Coyle 
Barnwell, a member of Council of Madras, whose name frequently 
appears in the records of Madras of the period, especially during 
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the siege and capture of Madras by de la Bourdonnais in 
1746, when both Mr. Barnwell and his wife were taken prisoners, 
M. Vincens died in 1739, or 1740, at Chandernagore, and his 
widow married Dupleix on the 17th April, 1741. One child, a 
son, was born in October 1742, who died a few days after his 
birth, but no evidence is obtainable of any other children, 
However Rangapillay’s diary mentions a girl under the name 
of “ Chou Chou,” whom M. and Madame Dupleix reared as 
their own child. This girl accompanied them to France, but it is 
impossible to give her real name, or say whoshe was, Madame 
Dupleix died in France, and M. Dupleix married again Madame 
de Chastenay, and had by her one daughter, who married the 
Marquis of Valory. Her descendants still live, but there are no 
descendants of Dupleix in the male line. 

The siege may be said to have commenced on the 15th 
August 1748, and from that date we translate the Diary. 

Thursday, 15th August 1748.—Three English vessels anchored 
at about I PM. opposite Virampatam. When the Governor, 
who was dining with M. d’Auteuil, was informed of this fact, he 
rose from table, asked for his telescope, and looked at the ships 
from the terrace of the house. He then called for the head 
of the road overseers and directed him to allow no one to leave 
the town. Sheik Ebrahim asked him for instructions regarding 
those who might have a pass from Rangapillay. The Governor 
replied that his order was general and absolute. 

Sunday, the 18th August—This morning, three English boats 
moored before Virampatam a floating beacon with a red flag. 
The Governor gave an order to remove the beacon. He sent for 
me and asked if any rice had arrived in the bazar. I told him 
that eleven bullock loads had arrived. The port boatmen carried 
away the flag that the English had placed on the beacon, and 
brought it to me. I showed it to the Governor, who ordered 
me to give 9 pagodas to the boatmen. 

Tuesday, 28th August.—The sipahis and Mahappan, the chief 
of the peons, have written in from Archivack the following 
report :-—“ The English troops have arrived at the Paravnesavady 
Choultry, the other side of Kichenapooram. From 20 to 30 Eng- 
lish horsemen have pushed a reconnaissance as far as Archivack. 
Mahappan fired several shots at these horsemen, and_ they 
retired.” Madame Dupleix on hearing these news advised her 
husband to send all the disposable cavalry, both European and 
Native, out in the direction of Ariancoupum and Archivack. He 
ordered 300 sipahis who were in the Talook of * * * to fall 
back on Ariancoupum. He went there himself at 5 P.M. and 
did not return till 6. He sent for me at 8 P.M. and asked me 
whether the dooly he had ordered was ready. I replied, yes, 


and retired. 
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Wednesday, 21st August—A horseman brought from Arian- 
coupum the following news :—“ The English troops that have 
arrived are Carnatic infantry, they have also about 200 English 
dragoons with them. There has been a skirmish between us and 
the “Carnatic infantry.” 

M. Paradis came to see the Governor. A topaz from Arian- 
coupum brought a note to the Governor, and he, having read 
it, told me that the enemy were encamped at Lingaracoil nvar 
Archivack. He ordered me to send at once some rice merchants 
to Ariancoupum and make them set up shops there. At 
about 2 o’clock the Governor sent for me and told me that he 
had just received a letter from Soobya, a Vakil, who was with the 
army Of Mafooz Khan, then encamped. at Vittavalom. This 
letter gives the following news :—“ The Governor (English) of 
“ Devampatam (Fort St. David) has written in the following 
“terms: We are ready to attack Pondichery on about the 7th 
“instant. We intend, when we have taken that town, to march 
“onto Madras. 26 vessels have already arrived and we expect 12 
“more. We have landed 12,000 soldiers. We beg of you to assist 
“us, as you have agreed by the treaty made with Nazir Jung.” 

The Governor asked me if it would not be well to get 
the wife of Chanda Sahib (who was residing in Pondichery) 
to write a letter to the English, asking them how they dared’ 
attack the town she was living in. I agreed that it would bea 
very good thing to do, The Governor then told me to send 
six disguised peons to set fire to all the villages where the 
English were encamped. I sent for Mulleapan their chief, and 
gave him the order, and told him that each peon would receive 
a reward of Rs. 10. The Governor asked me how many bales 
of cotton were available in the town. I said about 25. He 
then asked me if I thought that the Nawab (of the Carnatic) 
would help the English. I said I thought that Mafooz Khan 
was entirely on our side. To-day, at 5 P.M., an English sloop 
came into the roads and began taking soundings. A gun 
was fired at her, but missed her. 

Thursday, 22nd August.—To-day the Governor told me that 
he had determined to send his wife and children into the house 
next the Church of the missionaries, and told me to send the 
25 bales of cotton there. I did so. He then ordered me to: 
publish by tum-tum through the town that each hotise should 
keep, ready filled, 30 or 40 chatties of water, and that any one dis- 
obeying would be punished with a heavy fine—50 blows with a 
rattan and have his ears cut off. He ordered me to double the 
cuards of the town. I sent for the head watchman and 
ordered him to post 100 peons about the town, and to exercise 
the most careful surveillance, The Governor said, I cannot stay 
in my own house, I intend to go into the fort and live there, and 
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you must come with me. I agreed. We were informed that 
several vessels were approaching Pondichery. The Governor 
and M. Paradis mounted a bastion to examine the vessels, 
It was reported that several vessels under sail were approaching 
Pondichery, The Governor and M. Paradis got up on one of 
the bastions and looked at the vessels, and the Governor then 
went to his house and sent his furniture and beds and. every 
thing required for his family to the Mission Church. 

The Governor asked me whether I had got the son of Chanda 
Saib to write to the English, as he has told me yesterday. I 
replied that I had not thought it a fitting time to do so, but 
he insisted on it. I said he should be obeyed, and sent for the 
agent of Chanda Sahib and told him that it was urged that 
Chanda Sahib should write to the Governor of Fort St. David 
in the following terms: “You afe aware that my family and 
“that of Dost Ali Khan are residing in this town (Pondichery), 
“ We hear that you are preparing to attack it. Take care how 
“you do anything of the sort, as the results may be disastrous 
“for you. You must know that my father, Chanda Sahib, is 
‘advancing here at the head of an army of 80,000 horsemen, 
“ &c., &c.” On hearing this Raja Pandy Din (the Agent) began 
to laugh; but at length he said I was right, and that he would 
consult with his master and his mistresses, and that he would 
make them write the letter to the Governor of Fort St. David, 

At about I PM. 13 or 14 English ships anchored before 
Virampatam. The Admiral was saluted with 9 guns from one 
of the vessels that had anchored yesterday. I counted 22 ships, 
large and small. Our troops fell back from Monterisapillay 
Savady to Ariancoupum. Only about 200 sipahis remained 
there, who were attacked by 2 or 300 English fusiliers with 8 
suns. The English were repulsed. They renewed the attack 
at 2 P.M and kept it uptill 5 P.M. without success. The sipahis 
then, having neither powder nor provisions, retreated across the 
river. The English attacked them and showered a rain of bullets 
on our troops; 15 men were wounded and 3 were killed. The 
English army occupies Monterisapillay Savady and the French 
Ariancoupum. At 5-30 P.M. they hoisted the black and white 
flag at Ariancoupum, which is the rallying signal. 

- The Governor sent for me and I went to him and found 
M. M. Paradis, Duquesne, Guillard and others with him. 
Abdul Rahman gave an account of the fight at Monterisa- 
pillay Savady, and said that, if the Governor would give him 
500 sipahis, he would drive the English back to Fort St. David. 
He showed a cannon ball that had been fired by the English 
and which he had picked up. Although the Governor and the 
others laughed at the Subedar’s report, I thought that they 
were not very much pleased at it. The Governor appeared ta 
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be distressed, judging from his words and the pallor of his coun- 
tenance. A Member of Council asked me to get the Governor to 
allow the women and children to leave the town. I replied that 
it was his business as Member of Council to make the request. . 
He said that it was my business as they called me the ‘ Governor 
of the Tamijars.’ The inhabitants came to beg of me to get the 
permission of the Governor to send their wives and families out 
of the town. I had often spoken to him on the subject, but he 
refused to allow it. When I made known the Governor’s re- 
fusal to the inhabitants they wept. “ What shall we do,” they 
said; “if the shots fall into our houses, our children will be 
terrified. It is probable that Pondichery will be taken as 
easily as Madras was.” It is impossible to express the terror 
that prevails in the town. This night all the European females 
took refuge in the Church opposite my house and in the ad- 
jacent houses. 

Friday, 23rd August.—The Governor sent for me at 6 this 
morning, and told me that he intended to callin all provisions 
from Oulgard and the surrounding villages, and if the owners 
refused to give them up, to have them destroyed. I gave these 
orders to the bailiff to be published and carried out. 

It is said that the English are fortifying themselves at Monteri- 
sapillay Savady and that they will take Ariancoupum before 
attacking Pondichery. 

Saturday, 24th August.—This morning, at five o’clock. the 
English troops arrived in great force on the bank of the Arian- 
coupum river, like ants coming out of an ant hill. They tried 
to take the Church, and then the village, by assault. At their 
approach the French placed some guns on the earth works and 
some on the bank, and opened a lively fire of artillery and 
musketry on the English. These, however, despite heavy loss, 
took the Church. I believe they lost 150 men in the attack. 
The officer commanding the battery at Ariancoupum sent in 
the following report :—‘“‘ As I saw the English approaching by 
the sea-shore and ascending the river bank, I ordered the guns 
to fireon them. They succeeded in taking the Church and 
Cangaraya Moodelly’s garden near it. We continued to fire 
onthe Church and garden.” M.dela Tour sent ina letter to 
say the English had left the Church after the fight we had near 
the Ariancoupum battery. They retired and went to attack 
the Pagoda of Anayarcoil. We made seven prisoners in the 
fight, one of whom was wounded. These prisoners and an 
unwounded officer have been sent on to Pondichery. When 
the prisoners arrived, the Governor’s wife, who considered her- 
self very clever in finding out the secret designs of the enemy, 
told the Governor she would like to question the prisoners. 
Heagreed, The prisoners were brought before her, and one 
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of them made the following statement—“ We arrived here with 
25 ships ; 6,000 soldiers have landed, and there are 8o soldiers still 
on board each vessel. We attacked Ariancoupum, so that, after 
we had taken it, we might besiege Pondichery. Our fleet met a 
French fleet near the Mascareigne Islands, and fought with it ; 
we did not suffer any loss. A master gunner of Pondichery, a 
deserter, offered to make us masters of Ariancoupum in two 
hours, and gave us the necessary information ; he has also 
giveil us some secret information that may aid us to capture 
Pondichery.” M. de la Tour sent in fresh reports. ‘* The Eng- 
lish have retaken the Church and opened an artillery fire on us. 
Their shots reach Mourougapacum., One sipahi has had both 
legs carrfed away by a round shot; another lost his leg at the 
knee; athird has his head shattered; a caffre has been dis- 
embowelled, and a young topaz has had his breast crushed. 
The English are advancing on the river.” The Governor who 
had been cheerful up to this time, became sad at the recital of 
these news, and his countenance fell, being fully persuaded that 
the loss of Pondichery was certain. He lost his head and 
gave hurried orders without reflection. 

The prisoners were supplied with bread, wine, tea and jam ; and 
the wounded man was sent to the hospital. 

The Governor has received another report of the investment 
of the battery of Ariancoupum. This news threw the town 
into consternation. The Governor was very sad. I even saw 
him weeping. f 

The English tried to take the battery by escalade ; but Ali 
Khan’s Company refiulsed them vigorously, and they retired 
to the Aymar oda. M. M. Law and de la Tour informed 
the Governor hi sl were bursting in their battery, and 
that they could h6id it no longer. The ‘Governor ordered them 
to withdraw without noise. 

The women aad children, hearing the cannonade, fled outside 
the town as far as Contevalli. The peons posted on the roads 
would not allow them to go further. Sheik Ebrahim informed the 
Governor of this fact, and he, on my advice. permitted the women 
and children only to leave the town, but ordered that they were 
not to take away any money. The Governor called me and asked 
me whether it was true that the women and children were leaving 
the town. I said it was true. He added that he had given permis- 
sion that men and women of the Brahmin caste might be allowed 
to leave, but not to comeback again. I said that he had done 
very well, as this kitfaeo f people were only a nuisance in the town. 

Two peons of Chat#fia Sahib’s arrived, bringing 50 or 60 letters 
to the GovernersiQGiipers, They reported that Chanda Sahib 
was at Savanour-Rungapooram at the head of 12,000 cavalry, 
and that he would be at Pondichery in 20 days. The Governor 
ordered me to write to Chanda Sahib to hasten his arrival. 
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They continued to fight at Ariancoupum. The English have 
lost 150 dead, and 2 or 300 wounded. The French have had only 
5 killed and 20 wounded. During the evening M. de la Tour 
received a letter from the English Commander, asking for a truce 
to remove the dead and wounded. M. dela Tour consented. The 
English hoisted a white flag and buried their dead, and removed 
their wounded. They told the French Officers that there were 
several corpses at the foot of the battery, and asked that they 
might be buried. The French found 20 corpses there and buried 
them. They also found an officer with both his feet shot away— 
he was a Commandant of sipahis. M. dela Tour sent him in a 
palanquin to the hospital at Pondichery. 

Sunday, 25th August.—To-day, the King’s birthday, was 
celebrated. The Governor and all the Members of Council and 
employés attended mass at 7-20 A.M. They then went to the 
Ariancoupum battery and fired 3 salutes of 21 guns each. 
After having reviewed the troops, the Governor returned to his 
house amid cries of ‘ Vive le Roi,’ and another salute of 21 guns. 
Coolies were sent with picks and axes to cut down the walls and 
trees round the church at Ariancoupum. The English had 
withdrawn to the sea-shore and on Montiersapillay’s Choultry. 
They told me that the Governor had ordered 400 sipahis to be 
posted in the Church and put batteries to be erected on the river 
bank. and that M. Paradis had gone to carry out these orders. 
The English are quiet. 

Monday, 26th August.—The Governor called me this morning, 
and asked me whether paddy and other grains were coming in. I 
said no—that I had ordered the merchants to bring it, but that 
they had not done so. I added that these merchants were liable 
to a fine of 1,700 pagodas, to lose their ears, to receive 100 blows 
with a rattan and to be turned out of the town. The Governor 
approved ofthis. He told me the following news :—“ Last night 
at I A.M. our rounds were fired into by our own battery, who took 
them for the enemy, and several of our men were wounded. 
When I heard of this, I went to Ariancoupum, and, by gentle 
words, restored peace and concord among the soldiers.” 

He asked me what the inhabitants of Pondichery and the 
villages around thought of the war. I replied that those who 
are wise say that the courage shown by the French in the 
earlier fights, give hopes that the English will not even be able 
to take Ariancoupum, and that fortune is not propitious to 
the English, The Governor then asked me what I thought. I 
replied that my own opinion and the prophecies of the Indians 
were to the effect that after September luck would turn in 
favor of the city. They say in the town that by God's aid you 
will be filled with joy then. * * * 

Tuesday, 27th August.—Abdul Rahman told me that the 
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English who had landed at Virampatam had encamped there 
and established two batteries. 

Wednesday, 28th August-—The Governor called me and 

ordered me to send two dooliesto M. Paradis at Ariancou- 
pum. 
The English, who are preparing to attack, have established 
a fortified camp at Virampatam, with batteries of 12 and 18 
pounders, and have opened fire on Ariancoupum. Many people 
have been killed by the shots. Among others a French horseman, 
a woman, four caffres and three sipahis. It is dangerous to pass 
along the road to Mouregapacum. The Governor and a Poriu- 
suese have built a small fireship, intended to be put ona 
catamaran, and to set fire to the enemy’s ships during the night. 
One of M. Paradis’ topasses brought the following news :—“* The 
English shot strike their mark, while those of our sipahis do not 
reach the enemy. The reason is that our guns are too small, being 
only 6 pounders. He said also that M d’Auteuil’s French cavalry 
had been driven back to Contisallé. M. Paradis himself came in 
and confirmed the intelligence, and the Governor ordered two 
24 pounders and one 18 pounder to be sent to Ariancoupum.” 
It was reported that, in the afternoon, a barrel containing 200 
fuzes was blown up by a shot, but, by the grace of God, no one 
was wounded. The Governor sent for me and I went to his house, 
where I found him in company with M. M. Duquesne, de Bury, 
Solminihac and others. He asked me the number of killed and 
wounded. I said that it had been reported that there were 5 
French killed and 15 wounded, while the English had 150 killed 
and wounded, and that the English. discouraged by the loss, were 
thinking of retreating. He said, “ You are right ; but when will 
they retire? I replied they will try the land attack for four days 
more, and then they will attack by sea, and they will take to flight 
before the French fleet arrives.” This morning M, Paradis 
made a new battery and placed in it, and in the four already 
existing, several guns, among them some 18 and 24 pounders, 
and opened fire. The enemy’s battery was dismantled, and, a 
great number of English being killed or wounded, they evacuat- 
ed the battery. <A ball struck a powder barrel near the Eng- 
lish tents and blew it up, the tents caught fire, and the soldiers 
fled. Four deserters came over to our army. The day has been 
favorable to us, 

Friday, 30th August.—It was reported this morning that the 
French sipahis had fallen back on Pondichery. The English had 
again taken the Church at Ariancoupum and established a7 gun 
battery. Then they opened fire on our battery and our men on 
the other side of the river. 50 or 60 Dutch, and 500 or 600 caffres 
attacked the English battery and took it in reverse. The English 
returned to the charge, retook the battery, and our troops 
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retreated to the river. M. Paradis opened fire from all our 
batteries to cover our retreat, and the English withdrew. Qne 
wounded French officer remained in the hands of the enemy. 
Our troops captured an English Captain of advanced age, the 
Major of Fort St. David, and 5 or 6 soldiers ; and they were 
sent to the Governor. The two English officers were taken 
orcat care of. and allowed to retain their swords. 

At 10-30 A.M. the English shot blew up the magazine, next 
to the battery commanded by M. Paradis, with a great explosion 
that even shook the Governor’s house. This explosion cost us 
the lives of 80 French soldiers, and many more were wounded. 
M. M. Law and dela Tour, who commanded this battery, 
evacuated it, after setting it on fire, and retired to the battery 
on this side of the river. The English loss was 150 killed and 
wounded, and ours was the same in consequence of the explo- 
sion of the magazine. 

The English took possession of Ariancoupum and hoisted two 
flags there. Our troops retired on Contesallé. The French flag 
which floated over the fort was lowered, and many women left 
the town. 

Friday, 31st August.—The events of yesterday have paled 
the cheeks of the Governor from fear. Travellers bring the news 
that the English have published that the inhabitants of 
Ariancoupum and surrounding villages may return to their 
houses and till their fields, and, if they like to work as coolies, 
they will get 1 fanom a day besides food. 

Sunday, 1st September.—The English are fortifying themselves 
in Ariancoupum and the French at Contesallé. There has 
been no engagement. 

friday, Oth September.—To-day the English troops advanced 
towards Contesallé and opened a lively fire of artillery on the 
French. The French fell back on the town, after setting fire to 
the houses. 

Saturday, 7th September.—The English have established 
themselves to the N.-W. of the town. Our troops occupy the 
ramparts ; 200 sipahis are lodged in the Church of St. Paul and 
in tents round it. The Governor and M. Paradis asked the 
priests of the Mission permission to place guns.on the top 
of the Church. They consented, on condition that the Isparen 
Pagoda was demolished. The Governor consented to do this. 
The causes are Ist. that he gives his wife too much in- 
fluence in the management of affairs ; 2nd. he has placed 100 
peons at her disposal, who watch the roads and put every one to 
ransom who goes in or out ; 3rd. she has so mismanaged the affairs 
of the town that it looks like a cucumber market. Inhabitants, 
heads of villages, cultivators, merchants, all are taken and made 
to carry earth ; 4th. it was her determination to destroy the 
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Isparen Pagoda. I told the Governor that the European 
soldiers and topasses were pillaging the houses of the natives, 
He ordered me to publish by tum-tum that any soldier who 
acted in this manner would be hanged. Healso ordered me to 
make known to the coolies and ryots, that all who were fit for 
work should hold themselves in readiness for Government 
service, and that they would be paid as usual, plus one measure 
of rice. 

Sunday, 8th September—TYo-day the Chief Engineer went 
with 200 coolies, 200 soldiers and 67 horsemen, furnished with 
pickaxes and crowbars, to demolish the Isparen Pagoda, 
They began the demolition on the south side ; the Brahmins ran 
to me and informed me of it. * (Rungapillay has entered into a 
Icng detail of the destruction. The complaints of the Brahmins 
and severe criticisms of Dupleix are needless to enter here, as the 
destruction of the Pagoda was needful for the defence.) (This 
note is by the French translator.) To-day the English approach- 
ed to reconnoitre the town, and the French opened fire on them 
from all their batteries, A mortar placed near the Valdaour gate, 
fired on the English camp on the Oulgard hill. I went there 
and found the Governor. Seeing the shell rise in the air 
and fall again, vomiting flames, I remembered the fiery stars of 
the “Ramayana,” and said, these are thunder invented by men 
in imitation of the gods, The Governor ordered the fire to 
cease at 6 P.M. and returned with M. Paradis. 

The destruction of the Pagoda is attributed to the advice 
given by M. Paradis. 

Monday, oth September—The English have anchored a 
mortar boat in the roads and fired 8 or Io shells on the town. 
One shell fell on the house of the Director of Artillery, but did 
not burst. Another shell fell on the east side of the Governor's 
house and threw down the wall of M. Barthelemey’s office. All 
the European females took refuge in the Church of St, Paul 
and adjacent houses. Mesdames Dupleix and d’Auteuil had 
already sent their furniture there. The Governor retired into 
a casemate at the north-west angle of the fort, placed under a 
pigeon house. Beside him, in another casemate, the Directors 
of Police, M. Guillard, M. Paradis and other officers were 
lodged. The French fired on the English from all the batteries 
in the town, but did not do much harm. 

This evening two mortars on the sea face battery and one 
at the Valdaour gate burst, and 4 guns also. The English 
did not fire till the evening at about 6 P. M. -I was talking in 
the street with 6 or 7 people, when we saw a shell in the air. 
We ran against each other, terribly frightened, and got into the 
arrack godown. My clothes were torn in the confusion. The shell 
fell in the Director of Police’s garden, in front of the arrack 
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codown. The shells fell all over the town. One fell on the 
house occupied by Bara Sahib, the nephew of Chanda Sahib, 
and broke the tiles and woodwork. A splinter of tile struck 
the son of Barra Sahib on the neck and wounded him. All the 
women and peons of the house ran at once to St. Paul’s 
Church, crying, “ The shot has fallen on Bara Sahib’s house and 
Bara Sahib’s son is dead!” Madam Dupleix, hearing the cries, 
opened the Church door and let them in, but after enquiry 
she was very angry, and said how could you cry out that 
Bara Sahib was dead. Do younot know that my husband is 
called by that name? You plunged me into despair. You 
should not cry so loud fora slight wound. The shells have killed 
no one, and the inhabitants are getting more used tothem. When 
they are fired, they shine like the sun and make a great noise ; 
but move slowly, like a man with a big belly, so that we can get 
out of their way. 

Tuesday, 10th September.—To-day the Governor went to 
inspect the sea face battery. A shell fell quite close to him, but 
by the grace of God it did not burst. We then returned to the 
citadel and visited the batteries at the Valdaour and Madras 
sates, and then went to St. Paul’s Church where Madame Dupleix 
lived. I went to the fort, to the Governor’s casemate, and found 
him there with M. M. Bussy, La Touche and Cornet. I asked 
him to give me a room in St. Paul’s Church that I might put 
my family in, out of the way of the shells. He said all the 
rooms were occupied by European females, and that they were 
very small, but that there was a very strong casemate to the 
west of the Cuddalore gate, where he would allow us to live. 
Bara Sahib’s family threatened to cut their throats if they were 
not allowed to quit the-town.-- My wife. who heard their lamen- 
tations, said to them: “ If you cut your throats. we will send you 
to the hospital to be taken care of.” Raja Sahib, the son of 
Chanda Sahib, was very frightened and passed the night in 
great distress. 

The merchants of the Company ran about all dismayed, 
and embraced each other, saying, ‘* Alas! what misfortunes have 
happened to us!” It is impossible to describe their terror, 

Admiral Boscawen’s ships, except five, have left the anchorage 
at Virampatam and have ranged themselves in line to the north 
of the citadel opposite Cottacoupum. 

Wednesduy, 11th September.—The English shelled the town 
from their ships this morning. Some shells fell on the powder 
magazine and set fire to the beams that were used as blindages, 
The fire was put out, and the beams were replaced with sand 
bags and other articles. One shell fell in the cloth-measuring 
office, another on the pigeon house, others on the ramparts 
and at the door of the Church. It is reported that the 
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English are camped at Paccamodipett and are raising batteries 
in the parcherry. I wanted to see it, so went to the battery 
in the Rue du Vannians, where I found M. Vincens, who com- 
manded the battery, talking with M. Kerjean, who commanded 
the adjoining battery. 

Saveri Mootoo, a lame man, a palliar, and head of Madame 
Dupleix’s band of 100 spies, had command of another battery, 
These spies are palliars of this town and of Menlapore, who, from 
the favor of the Governor’s wife, are paid 6 rupees a month beside 
daily rice. She had recommended them to the Governor, 
saying that they were very brave, and would do anything to 
annoy and pillage the English. One of them came to inform the 
brave commandant that 100 English, aided by 200 coolies, had 
established a battery near the parcherry and that they ought 
to be fired on. When this was reported to M. Vincens he 
said : “ There are 200 of our sipahis posted in the betel gardens 
“near the parcherry ; they waste their aummunition in firing 
“on the enemy who are out of reach, and then they come to the 
“ Governor and report that they have killed 20 or 30 English 
“and get presents Order the recall flag to be hoisted.” I did so. 

M. Vincens reported the presence of the English to M. 

la Touche, who was in command of all the batteries from the 
Valdaour gate to the Rue des Vannians, and asked permission 
to open fire on them, which was given. At this moment another 
spy came in and said that there were 400 English in the 
parcherry, so fire was opened from all the batteries, The 
sipahis posted in the betel garden returned to the town. The 
Governor came and inspected tie batteries and then went to the 
Church of St. Paul. This morning also our sipahis went out to 
Mouragacoupum to bring in the guns they had abandoned there. 
They had a fight with the English, but succeeded in bringing 
back the guns. We lost two horsemen, and the English had 
several wounded. The Governor and his wife, who had planned 
the attack on the English gun, gave the sipahis most magnificent 
presents. Abdul Rahman and his young brother Hossein received 
each a Camedaka and 6 yards of carpet ; the horsemen received 
100 rupees and the infantry 220 rupees, After this he ordered 
them out to attack the English in the parcherry under M. Paradis, 
the sortie took place at 3 P.M. M. Paradis went out by the 
Madras Gate with 800 or 900 Europeans and Natives, horse and 
foot, and two guns to attack the English at Paccamodepett. 
The Governor went to the batteries at the Rue des Vannian to 
witness the engagement. The lame commandant of spies re- 
ported to M. Paradis that there were 6v0 English in the 
parcherry, and offered to show the road to it. 

The English, learning the advance of the French, assembled in 
ambush, to the number of 1 ,000, on the banks of a canal to the 
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north of the parcherry. They left 200 coolies working at the 
batteries and told them to retire when the French arrived. 
The French, ignorant of the ambuscade, advanced their infantry 
to the north of the parcherry, while their cavalry went tothe 
south, so as to surround it. The English, who were hidden in the 
canal, allowed our soldiers to pass, and: then opened a lively 
fire on them. M. Paradis was mortally wounded in the 
head ; Sheik Hosein had a leg broken; 40 Caffre soldiers and 
sipahis were wounded. The wounded "were conveyed to the 
hospital. All the batteries opened fire to cover our retreat. 
The English ceased firing. I got these details from an officer 
who was in the action. 

(Here a hiatus occurs in the diary till the 19th September. 
The French translator considers this very extraordinary, and 
thinks that Rangapillay ought to have given some more in- 
formation regarding this action. He is of opinion that the 
French were betrayed.) | 

Paradis died on the 14th September, aged 47, and was buried 
in the chapel of the hospital. He was a Swiss, bornin London. 

Thursday, 19th September.—This morning two shells fell on 
the north wall of Fort St. Louis. The English to-day unmasked 
the battery they had made in the Sarumpakum_ parcherry. 
The French fired on it, to destroy it, but the English continued 
to fortify it. They suffered some losses. Abdool Rahman's 
sipahis and Madame Dupleix’s pretended spies pillage all 
round Moulalpett. They bring into the town the furniture, linen, 
and other articles they have stolen there, 

Friday, 20th September.—This morning there was an engage- 

nent, not far from the Devanayaga Chetty Choultry, between the 
En: slish and 200 sipahis and some horsemen commanded by Ali 
Khan. We had two men killed and four wounded ; two officers 
had their horses killed. The English had some killed and wound- 
ed, too, and retired tothe Ellapillay Choultry Our sipahis said 
that they had taken four guns, which they could not bring into 
the town, for want of hands. It is reported that the English 
troops have suffered for the past three days from want of pro- 
visions. The Pouniar has overflowed its banks and cut off com- 
munication between theircamp and Fort St. David, A spy 
reports that the English mu&t retire in seven or eight days, that 
Admiral Boscawen has written to the Governor of Fort St. 
David to say, that he must go in seven or eight days and send his 
fleet to Trincomallee before the monsoon breaks, and that he 
will return here in January, and that they should fortify Arian- 
coupum when he will have 1,000 Europeans. He is waiting, they 
aay, for the reply of the Governor of Fort St. David to order his 
s| hips to retire. The English have suffered severe losses, and, as 
they beat the coolies, they will not work for them. I reported 
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all this to the Governor, who went to inspect the batteries. He 
returned at 4 P. M., and inspected the soldiers employed in 
making gabions. They asked for wine, which the Governor 
ordered to be given them. 

The English have offered Anaverdi Khan and Mafooz Khan 
a million of rupees if they will help them, These princes have 
answered that the French are redoubtable and very warlike, and 
that they cannot accept the English offer. 

I told the Governor that it would be a good thing to write 
in general terms to Anaverdi Khan and Mafooz Khan to find 
cut their views, which was accordingly done. 

As I[ was going home,I met an English dragoon, a deserter, 
They were asking him about the condition of the English 
army, and I stopped to listen. He said that each ship had 
disembarked 200 men, who, with 1.600 soldiers.who were here 
before, were besieging Pondichery. Troops had even come 
from Bombay. M. d’Auteuil tovk the dragoon with him 
to-day ; also three French soldiers deserted, two were French, 
one Dutch. The English have begun to shell from their 
western battery ; 50 or 60 shell fell about the Valdaour Gate, 
but no one was hurt. 

The sipahis have made no sortie to-day, as it is an unlucky 
day. ‘The Governor ordered me to send some confidential men 
out to set flie to the surrounding villages, the reason he gave 
being that the Nawab would think it had been done by the 
English. I carried out his order, I heaid that five or six shells 
had fallen in Lechassala Chetty’s garden. My children were so 
frightened that they ran away tothe south quarter to Miravelly. 
One shell fell near the Church, Madame Dupleix had herself 
carried in a palanquin into the citadel Another shell fell at 
the Cuddalore gate and killed one European and a native. 

It is impossible to describe the inquietude and sadness of 
the inhabitants of the town, and their complaints against 
Madame Dupleix. They say that cotton bales have been placed 
on the roof of St. Paul’s Church, and above them teak beams 
and cocoanut trees, to deaden the shock of the shells ; and yet 
this lady has now taken refuge in the citadel and teases the 
troubled Indian by saying—who has been killed by the she‘l? 
You are frightened at nothing ; where is your courage? &c., &C. 

The English threw 100 shells into the town from their west 
battery, and 40 or 50 from their ships; but the inhabitants are 
less afraid of the shell than they are of Madame Dupleixs 
peons. At noon all the Christians living near the Vaidaour gate 
confessed themselves and received the communion. 

The Governor ordered Sheikh Ebrahim to make a sortie to 
morrow morning with 300 sipahis and attack the English at the 
Devanagaya Chetty Choultry, each soldier to have ten cartridges. 
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Sunday, 22nd September.—This morning the Governor asked 
me if there was any news of Chanda Sahib. I replied that his 
relations had heard nothing. 

Madame Dupleix is living in the casemate in the citadel 
formerly occupied by the Director of Police and Member of 
Council, These have gone to live in the large hall adjoining. 

Thursday, 26th September —This morning, at about half-past 
7, Abdul Rahman with 350 or 400 sipahis, and Sheik Ebrahim 
with 50 or 60 sipahis and 60 or 70 Mahratta horse, made a sortie 
to the north towards Carouvacicoupum. They had an engage- 
ment there with the English, who numbered 1,000 Europeans and 
Carnatics, or sipahis. After a short fusillade, the English fled, 
leaving 40 or 50 killed and 70 or 80 wounded. Our troops pursued 
them. Wehad 15 soldiers more or less wounded and one killed. 
The Governor witnessed this action from the battery atthe Madras 
gate. Seeing a reinforcement of 4 or 500 soldiers coming up to 
assist the English, he ordered out Ali Khan’s sipahis at half-past 
g. Our sipahis asked for cartridges, which were given them. The 
Governor also sent out some dragoons and other horsemen. 
The English rallied, about a mile and a half from the scene of 
action, and returned to their camp. Abdul Zalil, who came 
to the assistance cf the English, mounted on an elephant and 
carrying a banner escorted by 150 or 200 horse, fled on seeing 
the English in retreat. 

The English abandoned their dead. The Caffres plundered 
the corpses ; five wounded English died on the road into the town. 

Our troops, having gained the victcry, clapped their hands 
and shouted three times ‘ Vive le Roi.’ The Governor and the 
European and Indian witnesses of the victory were very pleased. 
Abdul Rahman, Ali Khan, his soldiers and the dragoons present- 
ed themselves to the Governor, who praised them highly for 
their courage and skill and dismissed them. As the Caffres of 
the advanced guard had shown much courage, the Governor 
gave them half a rupee and a bottle of wine each. 

It is reported that the English lose daily 15 to 20 men, and 
that there is much sickness in their army ; that since the com- 
mencement of hostilities at Ariancoupum, 1500 English soldiers 
have been killed or wounded, besides 4 or 500 Carnatics or 
Mussulman, They have fired over 1,000 shells, but.,with little 
damage. 

Friday, 27th September —The Governor wrote to Admiral 
Boscawen this morning. 

Saturday, 28th September.—During the night 54 shells fell in 
the town. One fell on M, de Bury’s house and one on M. de 
Solminihac’s, and destroyed some furniture ; four or five shells fell 
in the citadel, but did no harm ; two fell on St. Paul’s Church, 
several at the Valdaour gate and one on Abdul Rahman’s house. 
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The English began to fire heavy guns to-day, It is said in 
the town that it will not be long before the English decamp, that 
in seven or eight days they will go, “ twisting their ‘ queues ’ and 
carrying them on their shoulder.” A lot of rain fell last night. 

The enemy fired shell, from 8 P.M. till 2A. M., and began 
again at 4-30 A. M. from the shipping. 

sunday, 29th September.—This morning I went to see the 
Governor. During the night a shell had burst at the door of the 
casemate occupied by the Governor and his wife, eight or ten shells 
fell in the citadel, altogether 50 shells during the night in various 
places, The French fired ten or fifteen shells at the English 
battery, but did not hit it. 

I did not go out in the afternoon, The English 6 and 16 
pounder shot fallall over the town. The inhabitants fear their 
shot more than the shell, as they can see and avoid the shell, but 
can neither see nor avoid the shot. Ten people were killed. The 
north wind has begun to blowstrongly. Ifrain falls at it did yes- 
terday, the English will be obliged toretire. ‘The rain prevented 
our soldiers from going out to the battery outside the town last 
night. The English began shell-firing at about 8 P. M. 

Monday, 30th September.—This morning, when [ went to the 
citadel, Ajagaha Mocdelly of the Police told me that the Gover- 
nor had given an order to search the Indian’s houses for paddy 
or rice, to measure the quantity found, and, leaving a quarter for 
the family, to take the rest and pay the price of it. The Governor 
confirmed these orders to me, and, smoking his pipe, asked me if 
Chanda Sahib had arrived. He then went out in his carriage to 
inspect the town. It was reported thatthe English had fired 
over 100 shells, which fell from the street of the Chetties to those 
of the billajas and Brahmins, 

People who pick up the shot and shell and bring them to the 
citadel are paid 1 fanom (2 annas) for a shot, and a rupee fora 
shell, Shots are falling in great quantity everywhere. The sipahis 
have made a sortie, and the ships have thrown over 50 shells into 
the town. 

Tuesday, 1st October,—I went to see the Governor. He asked 
me if it were true that only a very small quantity of paddy 
had been found, I said that only one house had been search- 
ed, and that 1 foresaw great difficulties in carrying out his order. 
He said it was probable that the paddy was buried, and ordered 
me to make strict search. He asked me if there were any news 
of Chanda Sahib. I| said that I had none, and that I did not know 
whether the English had arrested his messengers. He said, 
“Take care that his son does not leave the town.” I replied, “ I 
cannot describe the terror he and his relations are in, they never 

ass the night in one place.” ** That is a proof of their foolish- 
ness,” said the Governor, “The shot and shell that have 









































fallen up to to-day have not done much harm ; 30 persons 
at the outside have been killed and some damage has been done 
to houses. Can this loss be compared with that of the English, 
who have lost over 1,000 men, killed, wounded or.dead of 
disease, without counting the Carnatic soldiery. We have 
taken many prisoners. M. Boscawen has quarrelled with the 
new Engineer from England, and the latter has gone to 


Cuddalore.” That proves, I said, that the English will be con- 


quered. “ But” said the Governor, “just think of the place the 
English have chosen for their camp, and if they had camped on 
the “beach, it would have been very easy for them to disembark 
their provisions and war material, and they would not have 
been troubled with the mud. I do not understand how it 
is that they did not foresee these troubles, or why they have 
camped to the west of the town. They have about ten miles 
of most difficult ground to pass with ammunition and provi- 
sions from the ships to the camp, and our troops can easily 
attack them on the road. They are obligéd to escort all their 
convoys, and that employs 500 or 1,000 soldiers. Their troops 
cannot stand all this work and fight beside. Where they have 
camped is marshy, and a few days rain will compel them to 
retire. It is God that has allowed them to make such a bad 
choice.’ The Governor also told me that he was very angry 
with the Company’s merchants. I asked why he said that. 
“They. had asked him leave to quit the town, as they were 
afraid of the shot and shell. They have sent away their wives 
and children ; and their money and goods are in safety, They 
are alone here. What do they fear? If they will ask me 
acain I will punish them.” , 

The Governor asked me what date the Shasters had fixed for 
the departure of the English? I-replied to him that all the 
lndians said that the English would go on the 30th Pourtacy 
(13th October); and that, from the 21st of that month (4th 
October), we might expect to see manifest signs of their 
intention. 

The Governor, turning to the Europeans present, - said, 
“These Indians’ prophecies very often come true.” 

M. d’Auteuil told me that three shells had fallen upon 
the house I had quitted when I went to live in my store room 
in the Rue Valdaour. 

The English to-day threw 48 shells from their ships into the 
citadel; the greater part of them fell near the engineer’s tank 
aud the arrack godown and did no harm. The English batteries 
to the west threw 5 or 600 projectiles of sorts into the town. 
They fell all over the town, and two or three persons were 
killed in the battery in the Rue des Vannians. Our batteries 
replied with about 6 or 700 rounds, : 
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Periana Moodelly told me that Madame Dupleix had said 
to her husband that there were five or six demons of heathens 
in this town, who wanted to get the English into it; if we sent 
them out, they would betray our situation. He added, that he 
would daily bring 20 betel-leaves for my wife. 

Wein saay, 2rd October.—This morning the Governor went 
to the hospital to visit the sick. On his return he sent for me 
and said ina serious tone: “TI find it very strange that only 
200 marcah of rice can be found in the town. Are those who 
are hunting for it playing with me?” The Governor turned 
towards Ajagapa Moodelly, of the Police, who was present, and 
said : “Your bad faith is evident! If they do not find rice, it is 
because you do not wish them to do so. I will cut off your ears !” 
The English continued to dischiarge shot and shell. They fell 
like hail in the street leading to the Madras road, and in all 
the streets to the north of the Rue de Madras, Three or four 
women and children have been killed. The shot also fell in 
the bazar road, in the Rue Valdaour and in one street. 

The French have established two batteries outside the town 
and have furnished them with guns. They fired 6 or 700 shots 
and shell cn the English battery. Two or three of the English 
shells fell in the Church of St. Paul; one fell in the Governor's 
kitchen ; one broke both the legs of a little girl, and 
another, in bursting, killed three or four persons. The English 
fire all night from their ships and their land batteries. The 
inhabitants, though much troubled, are less afraid than they 
were before. The Europeans are more frightened than the 
natives One would have thought that a great number of 
people would have been killed by this daily rain of shot and shell; 
but God, in his great goodness, has not allowed there to bea 
great loss of men, which proves that nothing is done unless he 
wills it, 

To-day an old man was accused of selling betel-leaf. He 
was arrested and asked where he got it from. He said that 
he had gone out with the sortie of the previous night, when 
the English were attacked, and had gathered the betel-leaves 
in the gardens, as the others did. In spite of this declaration, 
the Governor ordered his ears to be cut off, and that he should 
have 200 blows with a rattan,asaspy. He also put a chain 
round his neck and sent him to hard labour. The inhabitants 
of the town fear the shot and shell less than they do 
this injustice. (Note by translator—Rangapillay seems to 
fear for his own ears, as he also got betel-leaf, as mentioned 
above). I heard that 500 sipahis and 50 Caffres were about 
to make a sortie, to upset the mortars and spike the guns of 
the enemy, and that 500 soldiers were about to march to 
Oupalom. It was also reported that five soldiers, one sailor 
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and an officer were killed this evening at 5 P.M., by an 18 pr. 
round shot. 

Thurstay, 3rd October —The sipahis who went out for a 
sortie to attack the English batteries last night, found some 
difficulties in the way, and turned towards Contesallé. They 
heard a kind of a chant being sung by the English and a noise 
of carts. Having discovered that the English were hauling and 
mounting heavy guns, they hid themselves in the forest till 
day-light. At day-light they carried off some powder and shot 
which the English had left at various puints, and then attacked 
the English who were dragging some 24 pounders by hand. 
The English, being few in number, only fired once, They 
wounded two or three infantry soldiers and killed two horsemen. 
15 of the English were killed, among them an Artillery officer ; 
six soldiers were taken prisoners and the rest fled. The French 
returned dragging the captured guns with shouts of ‘Vive le Roi.’ 
The Governor made smaller presents than he had originally 
intended to Abdul Rahman and Ali Khan, as at first the 
account was much exaggerated. He distributed Rs. 700. 

I was full of joy wnen I met the Governor. He said, “ You 
sce, Rangapillay, how things are going.” I replied, “We have 
had the pleasure of seeing the two guns taken from the enemy 
brought into the town and we will be still more pleased when we 
see Admiral Boscawen biought in under a good escort.” ‘ God 
grant it,” said the Governor smiling. “ You see, Rangapillay, 
how Iam turned black with fatigue! “ Never mind,” said I, 
“what is bodily fatigue in comparison with the renown you have 
obtained ? Is it not by labour of this sort that glory is acquir- 
ed?” M. de Bussy and the other officers present smilingly 
approved my words. The Governor sat down to dinner, and I 
retired. CF | DL Cig ee 

Two cannons burst this morning and killed or wounded eight 
Europeans. I saw four of their soldiers in the hospital. 

The carriages of the two guns taken from the English 
being too wide to enter the Madras gate, the guns were dis- 
mounted and put in the battery, and the carriages taken to 
pieces. | 

Last night, two of Madame Dupleix’s spies came to see me 
in Sinavassa Chetty’s godown, and told me that their mistress 
Was very angry with me. ‘They said, “She wants us to report 
against you, and to accuse you of having relations’ with the 
English, but, as you act very prudently, no one can accuse 
you.” Saying this, they gave me about 400 betel-leaves, and 
added, “If we wish to destroy anyone, we can easily do so, as 
Madame Dupleix believes our reports.” I replied, “I understand 
perfectly what you mean, and will recompense you to-morrow 
or the day after. If you find any more betel-leaves bring them 
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tome, and if you hear any news, come and tell me.” This 
morning Abdul Rahman and Ali Khan went to the Governor 
and told him about the engagement They complained that, in 
two previous skirmishes, they had failed because the Europeans 
retreated, and again to-day they said, “The Dragoons fled 
while we were fighting the English. We have complained to 
M.d’ Auteuil. Let us have the horses of these soldiers, and you 
will see we will gain a good victory.” The Governor, Madame 
Dupleix and other Europeans who heard these words, could 
not conceal their dissatisfaction. 

The English fired about 20 shells during the night. 

Friday, 4th October.—The English are trying to make a treaty 
with Mafooz Khan. They offer him 12 millions of rupees to 
come and help them with his army. Mafooz Khan replied to 
them: “You are not so brave as the French,’ and you do 
“not persevere as they do in their military enterprises. If, 
“after you have profited by our aid, you withdraw, it will 
“cause disunion between us and the French, and you will 
“draw down their enmity on us, We cannot believe your pro- 
“ mises ; your advice will only bring misfortune upon us without 
“ profit to yourselves. It is impossible for us to come to help 
“you.” The English replied to him: “Our King has sent 
“us here with ships and money to take Pondichery, We will 
“persevere in this undertaking, notwithstanding the great 
“loss of men that we have suffered. We are resolved not 
“to withdraw until we have taken Pondichery.” Mafooz Khan, 
on these assertions of the English, promised them 1,500 horse 
and 300 sipahis; and, besides, he promises to come himself 
with his army, on conditions that the guns found at Gingee 
be handed over to him. The English promise to give him all 
the guns and powder he requires. On this Mafooz Khan 
has started at the head of his entire army to assist the English. 
The individual whotold me this, does not wish his name to be 
mentioned. 

Saturday, 5th October—The English have opened a lively 
fire from their Western batteries. The shot and shell demolish 
the parapets of the batteries and the ramparts, The French 
repair, during the night, the destruction caused in the day. 
New orders are issued to search for paddy in the town. 

Sunday, 6th October—This morning I went to the citadel 
to salute the Governor ; on his return from Mass, he asked 
me what quantity of paddy had been found in the town. I 
said that 4 garces and 415 vellams had been stored, and that 
the half of this had already been distributed among the 
coolies. The Governor teld me that I must provide a reserve of 
15 garces of paddy. He said further, “The English are firing a 
good deal to-day from their western batteries. Are you not 
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afraid to come into the citadel?” I replied: “ The goodness 
of God and your kindness are a protection to me, and the shot 
and shell recoil from before me.” “If this is the case,” said an 
officer who was present, “you had better go and defeat and 
drive M. Boscawen away.” I replied, “I will very soon report 
the flight of M. Boscawen,”. and the Governor and all the 
other persons present laughed at this. 

The Governor said to me, “ You must come into the citadel 
“to-day with your family, and live in a room in the large 
“ sodown. Do not lose any time, as from to-morrow the English 
“will throw an immense quantity of shot and shell into the town, 
‘and then it will be impossible for you to leave your house, ” 

I thanked the Governor for his kind thoughtfulness and said 
] would obey. 

The Governor received yesterday four letters written in Telugu 
and Persian by Magamoodoo Khan, and Soupaya, the Vakil. The 
first letter said, “ The English are besieging your town, and I let 
you know my advice on the means of putting an end to the war. 
I think it would be a good thing, if you wish it, that I should 
use my influence with the Nawab to intervene between you 
and your enemies. Write to him without delay asking him 
to come to Pondichery, and teil me when you have done so, 
that I may persuade him to the undertaking. If you donot 
approve of this, you can write to Hosein Sahib’s mother, asking 
him to come to Pondichery and bring the Nawab, and thus 
cause the cessation of hostilities and ensure peace. ” 

Soupaya’s letter contained the following news: “ The English 
have made presents to the Nawab and have written to him, and 
to Mafooz Khan, too, begging them to come to their assistance, 
in very flattering terms ;-and both seem willing to listen to the 
proposals. So you had better write promptly to Hosein Sahib, 
who has much influence over the Nawab, as the latter does 
nothing without consulting him, &c. ” 

Abdul Rahman’s sipahis have taken two English prisoners, 
who were led before the Governor, who employed a stratagem 
to discover from them the condition of their army. He put 
them in prison with another Englishman, who had been taken 
at Catapett, and was now in French employ. This last said 
tothem, “ It is now four manths that I have been a prisoner, 
and I am treated as you see. Why are our countrymen so long 
in taking the place.” He added some abuse of the French 
to these words. The othertwo told him confidentially, ‘ that 
fever and diarrhoea were raging in the English army, that the 
change of climate, the heat, fatigue, deprivation of sleep, and 
the French shot, had destroyed a great number of men, and 
that Admiral Boscawen had held a Council of War, in which 
it was settled that for three days he would heavily bombard the 
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town from both the ships and the batteries, and that, if the 
French did not yield then, he would retire, as the rains were near, 
and his ships could not remain on the coast without danger. ” 

The spy reported these facts to the Governor, 

The shot and shell have killed and wounded 15 or 20 people, 
The battery at the north of the Valdaour road, that at ihe 
Rue des Vannians, at the Valdaour gate, and those near it are 
riddled with shot. 

An English vessel came to take soundings at the third 
bar. The town batteries opened fire on her and she went to 
sea again. 

Monday, 7th October—The English to-day drew up 21 
ships in two lines and fired on the citadel and on the town, 
The shots fell like a summer storm. They fell every where, even 
beyond the houses at the Valdaour gate. The fire of their 
land batteries was equally lively; and the parapets of our 
batteries, that served to protect the gunners have been beaten 
down. It is impossible to describe the damage caused by the 
projectiles ; it is enough to say that no part of the town has 
escaped. The number of killed and wounded is 50 or 60. 
The French have mounted the two heavy guns taken from the 
English on the battery at the Valdaour gate and at the Rue 
des Vannians and opened fire on the English batteries and 
camp. The English fire, however, dismounted these guns, woun- 
ded an officer, and killed five or six gunners. The French re- 
placed the guns with others of 24 and 36 lbs, but the English 
fire was so lively that the French batteries were no longer 
tenable. In three batteries the commandant gave orders to 
evacuate them, and only keep enough men in them to watch 
the enemy’s movements. 

Tuesday, 8th October—The English formed a line of 21 
ships before the citadel. The Admiral’s ship hoisted a red flag 
at the mainmast. They opened fire at 6 A.M. and continued 
till 6 P. M. 

They launched a hail of shell, and of 12, 16, 26, 22 and 36 
pounder shot. Ah, what a rain of fire! the seven clouds, having 
absorbed the waters of the seven seas, seemto discharge them 
in fiery rain on Pondichery. It is estimated that 31,540 shots 
and 288 shells were fired by the ships, and the land batteries 
fired 2,500 shots and 770 sheils. They flew all over the town 
like atoms in the air, not a single quarter, not even a house 
escaped. The French only fired twice. The Governor 
forbade firing. He said: “If the English are carrying on to- day 
in this strange manner, it is, doubtless, in the vain hope of 
making us ‘capitulate. Let them do as they like; as for you, 
stay quiet and do not fire. These orders were obeyed. During 
the day 176 men were killed and 65 wounded, but they were 
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only coolies and poor people who were out in the streets and 
open places, 

What has become of the courage of the English before 
that of the incomparable Dupleix ! It has vanished, as the 
night and snow disappear before the sun’s rays. At6 P.M. the 
red flag at the main top mast head of the English Admiral’s 
ship was hauled down, and the fire ceased at once. 

Wednesday, 9th October.—The inhabitants, forseeing that the 
English would fire again as yesterday, kept themselves safe 
in their houses. Fire was not opened till 10 in the morning. 
The Fench unmasked an earthen battery which they had 
recently made, and fired on the English batteries. The result 
was fortunate ; one English battery was demolished, and the 
others were silenced. In the evening they began shelling again, 
and a head gunner of ours was killed, and they kept up the fire 
on the French batteries. From the sea face a shell struck one 
of the English ships, killed the Captain, and caused such 
damage that she had to fall out of line for repairs, The 
English shell have done us a great deal of harm. 

Friday, 11th October.—Our fire has made great havoc among 
the English troops. I went to see the Governor, who asked me 
ifit would rain soon I said that the rain usually began on the 
2nd of the month of Arpicy (13th October) and that there 
were indications of a change of season. M. Duquesne and others 
who were present laughed at me, but the Governor told them 
that I was right, and that the rains usually began in the month 
of Arpicy. 

Saturday, 12th October.—I went to the citadel and found the 
Governor taking coffee with M. M. Duquesne, Robert and others. 
He said tome: “ You told me that, according to the Shasters, 
the English would retire on the 1st October (Indian month); 
now the 12th of our month corresponds with the Ist of yours 
according to the calendar. How is it that the English have not 
gone ?” I said, “ The 30th of the Indian September corresponds 
with the 12th of your October; to-morrow will be the Ist 
Arpicy, and you will then hear of the retreat of the English 
and the rains will begin.” I added, “You will see that in 
twelve days from to-morrow the English will be in retreat, and 
that from to-morrow their attacks will begin to slacken and 
will become less daily.” As we were speaking, Abdul Rahman 
presented himself before the Governor and laid some weapons 
at his feet, and told him the following story: “Sheik Ebrahim 
and I, having learned that the English were constructing 
batteries at Poodoopollium, made a sortie with our peons, 
7 Or 800 sipahis and 100 caffres, When we arrived at Poodoo- 
pollium, we found that there were only 300 Carnatic soldiers and 
200 pariahs, and that they were mostly asleep. We attacked 
them, and they fled, leaving their arms, We pillaged Poodoo- 
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pollium. The English came to assist their men, and we retreated; 
ten or twelve of us who lingered have been made prisoners by 
the enemy. We had seven or eight men wounded.” 

The Governor questioned the pariah prisoners about the 
English. They said that a contagious fever had made great 
ravages in the English army. The English have lost over 1,000 
men since the beginning of the siege, from sickness and killed 
in action. They are going away in five or six days. 

The Governor then went to the hospital to visit the sick and 
wounded. The English kept up the fire all day. The Governor 
ordered all the gunny bags that could be found to be brought 
to the citadel. These bags were filled with earth and laid down 
in the streets from the Rue de Madras to the Rue de Valdaour ; 
seven or eight persons were killed inthe town, This night three 
English deserters came in having carried off 2,000 rupees from 
their own people. They told the Governor that the English 
were about to raise the siege. This news filled the whole town 
with joy. God has deigned to preserve us from the cruelty of 
the English. How can I picture the renown that the Governor 
has acquired. It is like the sun that shines everywhere. 

Sunday, 13th October—The three English deserters gave the 
following news: “ A great number of soldiers and sipahis have 
perished in the English army from your fire and a kind of 
fever. The sick and wounded are sent daily to Fort St. David 
in doolies. The batteries are fullof mud. The soldiers, who 
stand nignt and day on the damp ground, suffer from swellings, 
and many succumb. M. Boscawen, seeing that the number of 
casualties is increasing, has given the order for retreat ; the cap- 
tains of the ships do not want to stay any longer in the roads, as 
they fear bad weather. It is only the Dutch that do not think 
thus, and who want to stay. “ What does it matter,” they say, 
“if the rainy season does come. When one fights, one must lose 
some men. If you want arms or soidiers, we will give them 
to you, the fleet can go and return after the rains. M. Boscawen 
does not agree with the Dutch and is resolved to retire.” The 
Governor gave the deserters bread, wine and meat, and set 
them at liberty in the courtyard of the citadel. All the English 
vessels, except the flag ship and a mortar boat, have weighed 
anchor and sailed towards Cottacoupum. We saw 100 mumlah 
boats leave the shore and go to the ships, It is probable that 
M. Boscawen is embarking the guns, arms and ammunition that 
are at the northwest of the town. A small vessel from Fort 
St. David arrived in the roads, and, after having exchanged 
salutes, the captain of this vessel gave some message to the 
ship that was still in the roads and sailed for Cottacoupum. 
The other ship and mortar boat were not long in following 
him, and at 7 P.M. there was not a single British ship before 
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Pondichery, I went to see the Governor, but was stopped on 
the way by an evil omen. I returned to my house, washed my 
face, took some betel and pan and went to see Lalchanana 
Naik. After breakfast I went to the citadel. I saw the Governor, 
Madame Dupleix, Madame Vincens, M. Duquesne and ‘some 
other Europeans and Cassa Sultan. They were talking of the 
departure of the English and the embarkation of their armies. 
The Governor, seeing me, rose from his chair, and, coming in front 
sf me, said: “ The English are going ; have they at last deter- 
mined to retire?” He added that the Mahomedans had helped 
the English, and that he would make them feel the effects of 
his anger. I answered that he should take exemplary vengeance 
on them and make an impression that would last to the third 
generation. He told me that Abdul Sahib had deserted the 
previous night. He had gone to the English camp on the 22nd 
September, and was paid 490 rupees daily. It is reported that 
he had claimed from Admiral Boscawen the right to pillage the 
four principal streets of the town. when it should be taken. 
While this conversation was going on, Abdul Rahman arrived. 
The Governor said to him :—“ I give you the title of Nawab of 
Arcot!” Hecongratulated him on his courage and the work 
he had done during the war. Abdul Rahman replied, “Give me 
1,000 sipahis, some horsemen, four mortars and four heavy guns, 
and I will go and take Arcot. After this, the Governor ordered 
him to go with M. Duquesne in the afternoon with 500 sipahis, 
300 soldiers, 200 caffres and two guns, and attack the English, 
and destroy their batteries. They made the sortie, but were 
repulsed. The English continued to fire shot and shell on the 
place. At about midnight the English set fire to their batteries 
and retired to their camp on the sea-beach. They struck their 
tents and started for Fort St. David, partly by sea and partly 
by land, yee re 

4 young Brahmin, whose name I do not know, told me that 
ue had seen Admiral Boscawen in a palanquin, going towards 
Ariancoupum, on Monday, the 14th October. This report was 
confirmed by others. The English, from the beginning of the 
siege, have fired 60,000 shots and 4,000 shells. 

The French have fired 30,000 shots and 300 shells. 

Wednesday, 16th October—The English troops, last night, 
set fire to their batteries and marched towards Peromal Naik’s 
Choultry. They have also retired from their camp at Moota- 
pollium, and have taken away their property and conveyed it 
to Vounayapollium and Villajirsavady, and embarked it in 
their ships and then marched by Villenour to Fort St. 
David. A few English remained near the town, to aid in 
the removal of their armament, and fired occasionally some 
rounds at the town, to deceive the French, The lattter did not 
VOL. XCVII.] il 
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reply to the fire of the enemy. Our troops have collected 
3 or 4,000 shots of various calibre in the English batteries, 
The English left the pick axes and crowbars and other tools 
they had used to make the batteries, also a large number of 
planks. The Dutch assisted the English in the war. They gave 
them 1,000 soldiers, commanded by one Roussel, who had been 
a captain in the French service and had married at Pondichery, 
the daughter of an European carpenter. He had been sent 
to Mahé, where he had some troubles with a Sieur X * * * Being 
recalled to head-quarters he was put in prison and he pro- 
secuted M. Dupleix before the French tribunals. Having 
failed in his prosecution, he went to Holland and took service 
with that Power. His wife and children remained in Pondi- 
chery. The English left in their camp about 1,000 bags of 
rice, sugar, dates, &c., and had set them on fire. 

The Governor ordered Abdul Rahman’s sipahis, d’Auteuil’s 
dragoons and the Mahratta horse to pursue the English from 
4 A. M., and to return to the town after sunrise. 

Thursday, 17th October —The English were discovered cros- 
sing the Ariancoupum river and were pursued by our troops. 
They turned their guns and fired on us. The French retired, 
losing two horsemen, two horses and six or seven wounded. 

I met the Governor as I was going to his house. He was on 
his way to visit the English batteries and works, and asked 
me to accompany him. We went to the Sarompacomodean- 
pett parcherry, where the English had constructed a 16 gun and 
mortar battery, and then we went to another battery to the north- 
west of the Madras gate. From thence we went to Pavajir- 
casa Savady, opposite the Valdaour gate, where the French 
had a two gun battery. The English had constructed a two 
gun battery in front of this. We saw the trenches opened 
by the English. They started from the other side of Contesalle 
(2,500 metres from Pondichery), and were provided with covered 
ways leading to the batteries, All the batteries were protected 
with heavy beams, 10 or 12 inches thick, and hidden with 
branches, The English had employed 10,000 coolies at their 
works, and paid them very well, at the rate of 3 Cuddalore 
fanoms per diem. 

To-day, at 5 in the evening, all the French soldiers, the 
sipahis, and the peons were drawn up in the square west of 
the citadel, with their muskets loaded, and the Governor, Madame 
Dupleix and a great number of Europeans and their wives 
went to the Church. During the Te Deum, the soldiers fired 
three salutes with their muskets and three salutes of 21 guns 
each. The French flag that had been hauled down during the 
siege, was hoisted on the citadel, and the troops shouted ‘ Vive 


le Roi’ three times. 
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When the Governor came out of the Church, all the Euro- 

eans and their wives gave him their deepest thanks, and 
congratulated him on his courage. They all embraced him in 
turns and shouted three times’ ‘ Vive le Roi” The Governor and 
members of Council then reviewed the troops, the officers 
saluting with their swords, raising their hats and shouting ‘ Vive 
le Roi” The Governor entered the citadel with the members 
of Council and the Municipal officers’ He was presented with 
wine on a salver, and they drank to the health of the King of 
France. They all then went into the large hall that was 
used for verifying the measurement of cloth, where a dinner 
was served, 

After dinner, the merchants of the company, the employés, 
and the principal natives were introduced to the Governor 
and congratulated him. 

Friday, 18th October.—This morning, the Governor learned 
that the English had passed last night at Rettiarsavady. He 
sent at once 5 or 600 sipahis, some soldiers, dragoons and 
peons, under the command of M. Duquesne, to occupy Arian- 
coupum. M. Duquesne hoisted the French flag on Ariancoupum, 
and assured himself that the English were in retreat on Fort 
St. David. The Governor went in a carriage to Arian- 
coupum and returned at 11 A.M. He gave meorders to publish 
by tum-tum in Oulgard, Archivack, Mourajapakam, and other 
places, that the inhabitants of Pondichery should return into 
the town, and that rice and other grain should be brought in 
at once. 

The English fleet that was in the North, sailed towards 
Virampatam. Some of them anchored there, and the rest went 
to sea. ved x fy see 

We conclude here the extracts from Rungapillay’s diary, 
Those we have given are quite sufficient to illustrate the im- 
portance of these documents, hitherto untranslated, to the 
student of the history of our early struggles with the French 
in India. 
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THE CANALS OF THE DUN, 


N the first article of this series, I said a few words as to 
the canals which are everywhere taken off from the 
streams which descend from the Himalaya, and which the 
writer of the Settlement Report characterised as the greatest 
blessing to the district. “In facet,’ Mr. Baker said, “ the people 
depend almost entirely on them for water for drinking and 
domestic purposes, and for the cultivation of all the more valu- 
able crops.” In order to prevent misconception of the nature of 
these canals, by people who do not know the Dun, I must ex- 
plain that the largest of them are merely small channels, with a 
sectional area of the size of a small distributary of a canal in the 
plains of India. The Din is a miniature district, and its canals 
are on a corresponding scale ; and yet, owing to the rapid slope 
of the ground, from the hills towards the axial rivers of the 
twin valleys, these channels convey much larger quantities of 
water than similar channels do in the plains, Before I came 
to the Dun, a rough ground-plan of the property I was to live 
on was sent to me, and I saw onit, between the public road and 
the boundary of the property, two parallel lines, marked “canal,” 
but which it seemed must be a roadside ditch. Accustomed 
as I had been to the large canals of the Son system in the Patna 
and Shahabad Districts of Behar, I felt it difficult to realise 
what such a canal could be like; and yet it appeared to be 
of importance, as the road was named after it. When I came 
to see the “canal,” I found that it was achannel of rough 
masonry, perhaps two feet in width and of even less depth, 
though, being sunk below the level of the ground, the width and 
depth of the excavation were considerable in some places. 
Where the water came out near the surface, owing to the slope 
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of the bed of the canal being less than that of the ground, 
you could step across the “canal.” This was a small branch 
canal, which yet has a course of some three miles or more, and 
waters a considerable area of land along its course. But even 
this little channel, the Eastern branch of the RAjpur canal, must 
not be treated altogether with contempt. Some yéars agoa 
large “‘waler” horse, belonging to the Viceroy, broke away 
while at exercise near the stables (mentioned in a previous 
article) and tried to jump over the canal cutting. He failed 
to reach the ground on the other side, and slipping back fell on 
his back into the canal bed, and not being able to turn right 
side up, for want of room, the poor beast dammed up the water, 
and actually drowned himself; In many places this canal is 
not fenced off, and other accidents sometimes happen. I have 
known a pony jump into the bed, where it was six feet below 
the road, taking a cart with him, one of the ladies in which 
was seriously hurt, 

The largest canal [I have seen in the Dan, where running 
in a masonry channel, is not, I think, more than four feet in 
width, with a depth of two to three feet: the greatest velocity 
is probably three to four feet a second; but I will mot here 
attempt technical accuracy of description. The slope of 
sround traversed by the canals which pass through and near 
Dehra is so great that frequent falls are necessary, and the 
water passing over these is often caught in wells. The noise 
of the falling water is music to those accustomed to it, 
and is quite missed when the water is cut off during the 
hot weather, when the supply is scarce and has to be 
husbanded by rotation, or when repair is going on. It 
even at a little distance reminds one of the “roar on the 
sand-beach” (7od\vPAos Bow Oarassys); and I have often 
caught myself wondering what was the cause of an unnatural 
stillness, till I realised that the canal was closed. The trans- 
porting power of water is strikingly evidenced by these rapid 
channels, for not only is silt brought down in quantity from 
the foot of the Himalaya, during the rainy season, and even 
after a fall of rain or a thaw on the hills in the cold weather, 
but enormous quantities of gravel and shingle are carried evert 
past Dehra, which is five to eight miles from the head of the 
Rajpur, or Raspana Canal; The channels soon get choked 
up, and flow and distribution of the water are interfered with ; 
and then the accumulation has to be dug out at considerable 
expense. But this is not the whole of the mischief: the 
gravel in its passage wears out the masonry work, and frequent 
repair is necessary. Were there iron-works within reach, I 
almost think it would pay to line some of the channels with 
cast tron plates. 
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I have before alluded to the beautiful scenery neat the head 
of the Bijapur Canal, which is taken off the Tonse River, a 
few miles from the foot of the Himalaya, among hills of 
Siwalik formation, and I recommended exploration of that 
valley. The vegetation is very pretty. I may mention a 
beautful many-flowered, yellow primula, and Chezlanthes rufa, 
Desv., a pretty and rather curious fern which grows on shady 
and moist rocks and banks. At the head of this canal the 
stream is at the bottom of a deep valley, and to get the water 
near the surface of the country, the channel has to be taken 
along the left bank, which in places is precipitous. Owing 
to the difference in slope of beds of the river and the canal, 
the latter gradually comes up te the level of the country, 
The work here is like that required for a mountain road in 
the interior of the Himalaya, a bed for the canal being 
found by scooping out the rock on one side, and building up 
a retaining wall on the other. It requires some nerve to get 
along the parapet, especially where on one side there is a 
sheer drop to the bottom of the valley, and on the other one 
has to avoid knocking one’s head against the overhanging 
rock. In the remaining part of its course this canal runs 
between rows of fine trees, with clumps of bamboos inter- 
spersed ; and there is generally plenty of room on either 
side for riding and even driving, These shady avenues, 
and rapid running streams, are a charming feature of the 
Dehra plateau. At some of the falls on this and other canals 
in the Dun have been built flour-mills, of simple construction, 
which yield a large revenue to Government. 

Mr. H. G. Ross wrote regarding the provision for irrigating 
the Dehra plateau :— 

“From this stream” (the Tons) “a canal is taken which waters 
the fine plateau of land to the south-west of Dehra, running to a 
point formed by the Asan and the Tons. ‘This is the most highly culti- 
vated part of the district; here the best sugarcane and wheat crops 
are grown ; and here also are a number of tea plantations.” 

Mr. Ross, however, had before explained that canal water 
is not used for irrigating tea, as it contains lime, which is 
jnjurious. 

‘Further east is a canal taken out of the Rispana at Rajpur, it 
supplies Dehra with water for drinking and garden purposes, and, 
passing on, waters that portion of the plateau already referred to, 
which lies south of Dehra.” 

“ Bevond the Rispana, at Raipur, a canal is taken from the Song 
and flows through a country which is not at present well cultivated. 
The remaining canal” (Mr. Ross referred only to Government 
canals) “is taken out of the Jakhan near Bhogpur, waters all Rant- 
pokari and Raynorpur and then flows into waste. The whole of 


the water in this canal would be brought into use if some forest land 
was given up. Beside these three Government canals there are 
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innumerable private canals or guds. Some of these have been made 

at great expense ; others are mere channels of a few yards long, 
into which the water from a hill stream is diverted. 

‘In the valley portion of the Western Dun the Asan is used along 

its whole course both for rice and wheat. The Tons is used for rice. 

In the Eastern Dun the Rispana is used for rice lands to a small 
extent: so also is the Suswa behind the Nagsidh hill.” 

I believe that a much larger area of land in the Eastern 
Dun might be irrigated, and bear better crops than can now 
be grown onit, but fora theory held and acted on by the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department. It 
is held by the superior officers that the proper function of the 
rivers which flow through the Eastern Dun is to feed the 
Ganges canal, and so help to water the plains of the Dodb, 
and that the water should not be diverted to irrigate the land 
of the Dan. Such a theory could not for a moment “hold 
water” if it were brought under discussion. To me it seems 
monstrous: and I therefore conclude that the district civil 
authorities cannot have represented the matter in the proper 
quarter. I must also remark, with regard to what Mr. Ross 
says about the part of the Dehra plateau in the Western 
Dan which is watered by the Bijapur canal from the Tons, 
that the supply is not nearly sufficient for the tract he 
describes as the most highly cultivated part of the district. 
There are thousands of acres of land, commanded by the 
lower part of the canal, for which the supply of water is so 
scanty and precarious, as either to prevent the land being 
let, or to furnish an excuse to the cultivators for taking it 
at very low rates. Mr. Ross continued :— ! 

‘Apart from these streams which are used in the valley, every 
village in the Himalayas possesses some land irrigated by. channels, 
taken from the--mountain streams. In the hills these streams are per- 
ennial, some of them containing really a fine body of water; but as 
they reach the level of the Dan, the whole of the water disappears, 
percolates through the gravelly soil, and does not again show until 
the main drainage channels of the Asan or Suswa are reached. These 
streams are used by the hillmen chiefly for rice lands, but in some 
cases they are used for wheat also.” 

Mr. Baker says that probably most of the water supply 
available has been already utilised. There are still some fine 
streams coming down from the hills, apparently running to 
waste, but it might not pay to conduct the water into the 
existing canals. He says: 

“The large income from water power is striking. _ This represents 
the rents of the mills worked by the canals, at which the corn of the 
district is ground, Many villages have their own little mills (ghardt¢s) 
which pay no tax, but at these the corn is allowed to be ground 
for home consumption only and not for sale outside. ” 

The canals, Mr. Baker writes, are without doubt the making 
of the Dan. The increase of revenue under the new Setle 
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ment due to canals, was put at Rs. 6,029, but this is consider- 
ed alow estimate. Other ways in which the canals benefit 
the district, and add to the Government revenue, cannot be 
taken into account.for assessment purposes. Mr, Baker cites 
two instances : | 


* They carry down water to many parts in sufficient quantity for 
drinking, though not for irrigation, and so people are able to live 
on and cultivate land which would otherwise be left barren, as being 
too far off from drinking water. Again, a tenant obtaining three or 
four acres of canal irrigated land, will cultivate ten or twelve acres of 
dry land. But for the canal the whole wouid be Jeft uncultivated. ” 


Mr. Baker says that no complaints have ever been made that 
the canal water impoverishes the soil. 


‘The ordinary complaints on the part of the villages are, that they 
get one watering and have to pay water rates, though they cannot 
get the necessary second or third watering. On the part of the 
Canal Department the complaint is, that the villagers are most waste- 
ful. take more water than is necessary, and let a great deal run off. The 
Dun land is very porous, and there nearly always is a gravelly subsoil. 
so that an acre of land in the Diin requires three or four times as much 
water to irrigate as am acre in the plains. Hence the importance of 
having pucka (masonry) distributaries as far as possible to prevent 
the very great loss from percolation. 

‘* Water is very scarce in Dehra itself in the hot months. The 
canal is lowest when the demand is greatest. The distributarie: 
are mostly dry, wide, roadside ditches, and the waste from percola- 
tion in these must be enormous. Just before leaving the Dan I 
proposed to Government that the present very low rates for watering 
gardens should be raised and pucka distributaries be constructed. 
‘This would repay Government well, and the people would be far 
better off for water, The irrigating power of all the canals would be 
very much increased if the great waste from percolation, as soon as 
the water leaves the main channel, could be avoided. 


Mr. Baker's recommendation has been adopted, and a pro- 
ject is now being prepared for improving the canals, includ- 
ing liniug some of the main channels with masonry, at a 
probable cost of Ks. 3,00,000. Experiments made by the 
officer. at present in charge of the D&n canals, have proved that 
the loss of water by percolation and from other causes in an 
earthen channel, varies from 23 to 44 per cent. of the water 
which enters at the head, while in masonry channels the loss. 
including evaporation, leakage at sluices, &c., is only 5 to9 
per cent. 

There are 74 miles of irrgating channels in the Dun _belong- 
ing to Government, and these, according to the amount entered 
on the capital account, have cost about Rs. 6,37,000. The area 
irrigated varies of conrse annually with the rainfall: the aver- 
age for ten years, 1880-81 to 1889-GO was 14,309 acres, the 
area in 1889-90 having been 19220 acres, much the largest 
of the series. In 1890-91 it fell to 16,984 acres, The estima- 
ted value of the crops raised as the area irigated in 1889-90 
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was Rs. 6,36,834, equal to Rs, 36 per acre, or a return of 
joo «per cent. on the capital cost of the canals. ‘lhe 
revenue assessed, and the charges in 1890-91, were as follow :— 





Rs, Rs. 

, Water rates, &c. eos 56,733 
Revenue assessed **' ( Share of land revenue 24.980 

81,713 
j Maintenance... 35,591 
Charges ee. « Establishment ... 14,849 
Miscellaneous 4. eee 23.609 

52,449 





ceiving a profit in direct revenue of Rs. 4,284, or in direct and 
indirect revenue of Ks. 29,264. Of the direct revenue, 
Rs. 17,729 were derived from lease of water power,—the flour 
mills. The total amount of water received at the heads of the 
canals was 159 cubic feet a second : the revenue per foot of 
discharge was, therefore, Rs. 111-8-o. The following state- 
ment gives the Revenue, Expenditure and Profit for the three 


years, to 1890-9I :— 





lle 




















1888-89. | 1889-90. | 1890-91, 
Rs Rs Rs. 

Direct revenue realised... 6s 57,528 573597 59,906 

Indirect do, (share of land revenue) 24,980 24,980 24,980 

Total revenue 82,508 82,577 84,886 

Total Working Expenses 37,085 46,206 52,449 

Net revenue from direct sources pe 20,443 11,391 7,457 

Do. do. direct and indirect «. 45.423 36,371 32,437 

Capital account in | 6,37,904 | 6,36,834 | 6,36,834 
Percentage on Capital of net direct 

revenue see tee oes 320 "79 I°r7 

Peicentage on Capital of total revenue .. 7 12 571 5 09 














It appears from the above that the revenue has been pretty 
steady, and that no additions have been made to Capital 
Account, all improvements must therefore have been charged 


to revenue, 
a new mill. 


In 1890-91 a new-syphon culvert was built, and 
The total receipts to end of 1890-91 from the 


canals (including, I presume, share of land revenue) had been 
Ks. 20,18,270, and the total charges Rs. 11,29,037. The total 
piofit to Government has therefore been Rs. 8,89,233. 
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The area of the various crops irrigated in 1890-91 were :— 






































" . moe Area in Percentace 
Nature of Crop. Description of Crop. pnt éf ateie 
Annual. Sugarcane. Sis Q7I 572 
Rice eee sos 6,269 26°91 
XKharif (rainy season) «. Garden ... oes 387 2°28 
Miscellaneous "ee 429 2°52 
Total a 7,085 41 71 
(| Wheat... one 6,245 36 77 
|| Barley... on 477 2°81 
Rabi (dry season) - \ | Gram Son we 75 "44 
| | Gardens ... sus 898 5°29 
|| Miscellaneous oe 1§233 7°26 
Total ‘te 8,928 52.57 
| Total for whele year... 16,984 100°00 














The canals ran, in 1890-91, for 176 days in the &harif, or hot 
and rainy season, and 171 days in the radz, or cold and dry 
season, The average supply was 151 c.ft. a second in the 
kharif, and 167 c. ft. in the vadz season,—average for the two 
seasons, 159 c. ft. The area irrigated per cubic foot of water 
in the khartf season was 53 acres, and 54 acres in the radi, 
total 107 acres.—50 acres of rice, or 100 acres of sugar- 
cane, or 200 acres of radi, is a common estimate of the “ duty” 
of water. In Bengal I cubic foot per second is allowed to every 
133 acres under cultivation, The details of work done, and 
revenue received, for each canal in the Dan, are given in the 


following table :— 











Average |Area irrig- | Occupiers a edensiitahiie Total 
: . supply in | ated, per] rate per . ous receipts} Revenue 
Names of Canal. c. ft per | c. fc. per | c. ft. pe ap aoe perc. ft. per} perc ft. 
second. | second, second. pod Second. [per second. 
| 
| Acres. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Kathar Pattar 52°0 | 95 144 20 37 201 
Bijapur sais 37°6 | 139 301 146 34 481 
Rajpur 10 5 | 233 525 849 161 1,535 
Kalanga (or Raipur) 417 | 73 145 4I 14 200 
al ante | 
Jakhan 20°0 | 64 87 30 23 140 
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in the lower part of its course, considering the small quantity 


of water it brings down ; and more water is taken from it for 
building purposes, and for brick-making, than from the other 
canals. ‘The area irrigated in each of the two Dun parganas 


was as follows :— 





























Area irrigated. 
Name « f Pargana. eo i tow limeaen satan 
Kharif. Rabi. Tctal, area. 
Eastern Din oe 2,106 2,232 4,338 1.661 2,677 49 112 
Western Diin oes 5,949 6 607 12,646 5.212 7434 106 227 
Total _.. “ying 8,929 16,584 ~ 6,873 111 455 yee 


























The water rates levied for irrigation from the Din canals 
at the time of the last Settlement, and which were of course 
taken into account in framing it, were as follows :— 

















Rajpur Kattar- 
CRops. Bijapur Canal, Pattar and Jakhan Canal. 
Kalanga Canals. 
-- — Re. AP, Rs, A, P, Rs. A. P. 
I. Sugarcane... oo » | § © Oa year; 5 O Oa year.| § O Oa year. 
Il. Garden Produce. 1st Class Rice,}| 3 © o season| 3 © oO season.| 2 4 © season. 
‘lob.cco and Cotton, 
III. Indigo and Cotton ; o e268 Se £-°-6'¢ ft S. fe 
1V. Second Class Rice, Wheat, Oats, 
and all other inferior Crops t “<@ oo 0120 oo 012 6 °9 
V. Tea (special.) see . | O12 oforeach| o 12 oforeach| o 12 0 foreach 
watering. watering. watering. 











As a Scotsman, I feel bound to protest against oats 
being put in the second class of crops: I was raised 
and brought up on oats, and am still a regular consumer 
of the grain ; and to this fact I attribute my ability, in my 
old age, to be able to contribute to the Calcutta Review. 
But I regret to say the oats I eat are not grown in the Dan ; 
and I hesitate to advocate oats being more heavily rated by 
the irrigation authorities, lest, unhappily, that should set up a 


The cost of maintenance per mile was Rs. 34 on the Kathar 
Pattar Canal, Rs. 32 on the Bijapur, Rs 26 on the Rajpur, 
Rs. 20 on the Kalanga, and Rs. 22 on the Jakhan. The high 
revenue derived from the Rajpur Canal is due to its irrigating 
more garden land than the other canals do; and also because 
the mills along its course let for comparatively high rents 
owing to its proximity to the towns of Dehra and Rajpur. 
A wonderful area of sugarcane also is watered by this canal 
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barrier to improvement in the cultivation of that crop in the 
Dan. A considerable area of cats is cultivated near Dehra, 
and the produce is chiefly consumed by the Viceregal horses, 
Bodyguard, and private. Part also is cut green for cattle fodder. 
The grain both here and in Behar, where I used tosee oat crops, 
looks very small and lean, compared with Scottish oats ; but | 
should think it not impossible that, if the Viceroy were to draw 
the attention of the Revenue and Agricultural Department to 
the subject, not only might his horses get a larger proportion of 
srain to husk, but the human oat-eaters of India might get 
their porridge cheaper. In Behar the planters have amills 
which can produce oat-meal ; but I have not met with such 
machinery in the Dan, and am obliged to buy Scotch meal in 
tins, which is expensive feeding. I feel sure that, with selec- 
tion of seed and soil, better oats than one now sees could be 
srown in India, and I am ready to make the experiment, at 
Government, or any other person’s expense. I do not know 
why indigo is mentioned in the schedule of rates, unless to 
discourage attempts to grow it, for though it has been tried, 
itis never now grownin the Dun. Tea is put down, I suppose 
because water is required for young plants in nurseries : I have 
already mentioned that tea, as a crop, is not irrigated. 

Of late the water-rates on land irrigated from the Dun canals 
have varied, but since Ist October 1892 they have been 
fixed as follow, the rate on “ superior” crops having been raised 
one rupee an acre. Qats are still treated leniently. Appa- 
rently the rates are now the same on all the canals, 











Crops. Rate per acre. Period. 
Rs. As. P., 
I,—Sugar Cane cee eee 6 Oo Oo A year. 
600 A season. 


Garden produce .. wes 
I1l.—Good rice, tobacco and water 


nuts (Szmehara) 4 0 0 a 
[1].—Wheat, Indigo, Cotton 240 a 
1V.—Oats and inferior crops 1 4 0 - 

o 120 | Each watering. 


V.—Tea 











The following rates are charged for water for other than 
irrigation purposes :— 


Rs. A. P. 
Masonry building ae «. O 2 Oper soo c, ft. 
Making bricks ee «. I2 0 O,, table. 
Making Tiles ... ces ee O I Oper thousand. 
Pot kilns eee eee oe O 2 6 ” kiln. 
Metalling roads oe ee 20 O O,, mile. 
Fiiling tanks ... a we O 2 O,, 1,000 C. ft, of water. 








5 
wad 
4.4 
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These enhanced water rates have not been imposed without 
objection being expressed. Early in 1893 a meeting of Euro- 
pean and native landlords was held in Dehra, at which, said a 
correspondent of a daily paper, nearly every landlord in the 
district was represented. A Committee was appointed to 
draw up a petition to the Local Government, and it was said 
that this would show how the whole district would suffer if 
“this enormous and sudden extra charge” for canal water 
were made :— 


“ A heavy tax like this should not be imposed on the district, at any 
rate not until the next Settlement. One great hardship is that, had the 
people had any idea changes could have, been made before the next 
Settlement, many who have bought land would not have done so, and 
tenants would not have signed long leases for their fields. There are 
some large plots of land on which extra land revenue is taken by 
Government, because during the last Settlement they were put down as 
irrigable,; whereas in reality these plots cannot be irrigated at all, be- 
cause there is not enough of water in the canalto reachthem. If the 
Canal Department insist on taking this increased rate, hundreds of 
aeres will be thrown out of cultivation, and the land cannot stand 
any more taxation ; the landlords and tenants will be ruined, and 
the Canal Department will lose, in the long run, as less water will 


be used.” 

The following schedules of expenditure in growing, and re- 
turns derived from the chief crops in the Dun, will be found 
interesting, as well as useful to owners of land and intending 
settlers in the Dan. They have been carefully prepared, and 
given to me, along with other statistics, by Mr. J. H. Ivens, 
C. E, the Officer in charge of the canals. 


Sugarcane (Paunda, the variety eaten raw, as tt ts cut. ) 
Expenditure per acre. 


Rs, A. P. 

1. Ploughing, 6 times at 12 annas ‘oe wo 480 

2. Making szyaris (plots for irrigation) 16 menat 2as,6pie 2 8 o 

3. Hoeing ground, 16 men at 2 as. 6 pie ove wo 2 8 oO 

4, Manure® 8 cait loads at 12 as, «.. + - 600 

5. * Seed” (cuttings) 100 mds. at 5 mds. per rupee so 20 0 O 

6. Sowing (planting) 20 men at 2 as.6 pie —s_ aw peo BiB OO 

7. Weeding, &c., 20 men at 2 as. 6 pie ove non § 8 6 

8, Do, 60 do. do. oes « 9 6 0 

9. Do. 20 do. do. ees o 3 2 O 

10. Trenching, per acre, about eve on no 3 44 
11. Labour in irrigating, 16 men at 2 as. 6 pie ... «. 2-8 0 
12. Fencing, about ove eee oop o 3 OO 
13. Watching, about eee “a ws a Ss 8-s 
14. Land rent, about bee ove eee . IG O 0 
15. Water-rate ova ees dea iw. @ “O08 





Total Expenditure »» 98 0 O 





* This quantity seems very small : 45 cart loads of manure per acre is 
thought a fair amount to apply to Tea. 





Sar" — - 
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Receipts per acre. 





Average sales of 6 acres of cane... 990 180 0 oO 
ST 
Average profit per acre vee ove w- 82 0 O 


or over 83 per cent, 
Rice: Expenditure per acre. 











1. Ploughing, 3 times at 12 as. ens soe wo 22 2 
2. Harrowing 3 - I rupee 4as. — i oo 312 0 
3. Making Avyaris, 12 men at 2as 6 pie pad II4 o 
4. Seed 8 seers (about 16 lbs ) at I anna. ose - O 8 o 
5. Sowing ove ses vee ot 3 @ 
6. Cutting, 12 men at2as.6pie ... o oo E 14:0 
7, Treading, winnowing, &c., about ans oo F 8 O 
8. Labour in irrigating, 10 men at 2 as. 6 pies... wo I 9g O 
g. Land rent, about ‘ 14 8 0 
10. Water-rate aed one ene we 4 6.06 
Total Expenditure oo $3 RO 
Receipts. 

Straw... 48 mds, at 6 per rupee ove « 8&8 0 O 
Grain... 24 ,, at 20seers perrupee ... .. 48 0 O 
Total receipts we 56 0 O 
Profit per acre ‘ae eee oo: oo. 23 0 O 

or about 69°7 per cent. 

Wheat: Expenditure per acres 
1. Ploughing, 8 times at 12 as, oes oes 1 6 00 
2. Seed, 42 seers at 14 perrupee ... aes w = 3 0 0 
3. Labour in irrigating, 4 men at 2as.6pie .. « O10 O 
4. Cutting do, do. 12 do. do. nee oo ERs’ @ 
5. Treading, winnowing, &c., about eee o~ ££ °@ 
6. Land rent, about — * ove ee wo § O @ 
7° Water-rate ee eee eee eee 2 4 Oo 
Total Expenditure oe 23 0 O 
Receipts. 

Straw .. 24 mds.at 3 per rupee ves ~~ £ © © 
Grain... 12 do. 16 do. eve we 30 O O 


Total receipts oo 36 O OC 








Profit per acre «8 6 @ 
or 65°21 per cent. 

It will be observed that the enhanced water rate is only 6°12 
per cent. of the total expenditure in cultivating the paunda 
variety of sugarcane, whereas it is 12°12 per cent. on the ex- 
penditure on rice, and 9°78 on wheat, the profit on the culti- 
vation of those crops being, respectively, 83,69°7 and 65'21 per 
cent. The revised water rates seem therefore to be somewhat 
disproportionately assessed : rice pays nearly twice as much in 
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proportion to the expenditure as does sugarcane, and nearly 
one-third more than does wheat. The water rate paid for 
rice is 17°39 per cent. on the profit derived from cultivating it, 
while the percentage on the profit from wheat is 9:78 per cent. 
and on that from sugarcane only 612 per cent. 

The complaint of the landlords that they and their tenants 
will be ruined by the enhanced water rates seems, however, 
hardly to be justified. An increase of one rupee, on Rs. 97, the 
former cost per acre of cultivating sugarcane, which still yields 
$3 per cent. profit, or even of one rupee, on Rs, 32, the former 
cost for rice, which. still yields a profit of 69°7 per cent., will 
hardly throw land out of cultivation. Part of the complaint is, 
that there is not enough water in the canals to reach some of 
the land commanded. If the enhanced rates enable the canal 
authorities to stop the present waste by percolation, and thus 
to send the water farther on, both landlords and tenants will 
shortly be benefited. Hitherto ne capital account has been 
kept for the Dun Canals, they being: classified as a “ Minor 
Work” ; but I believe such an account is now to be opened. 


C. W. Hove. 
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B Bo Commission ‘appointed to inquire into the question 

of trial by jury in Bengal sentin its report towards the 
latter end of March, on the 28th of which month it was pub- 
lished. In addition to recommending the withdrawal of Sir 
Charles Elliott’s notification, the Commission advised the 
amendment of the Criminal Procedure Code, a slight altera- 
tion in which would compel every Sessions Judge, whenever 
he disagreed with the jury’s verdict, to :ubmit it to the Higi 
Court with a view to that tribunal setting aside the verdict, 
if this were required, in the interests of justice. Indeed, it 
was the Lieutenant-Governor himself who recommended the 
appointment of such a Commission, and its report was accepted 
in the same frank spirit by both the local administration and 
by Lord Landsdowne, the first issue of the Calcutta Gasette 
revoking the obnoxious Notification of 20th October 1892. 
More recently it has been withdrawn in Assam also, 

The Madras and Bombay Armies Bill, the main object of 
which, as our readers are aware, was to place the armies of 
those Presidencies under the direct control of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, came to a second reading in the House of 
Lords on the 4th May last. Lord Kimberley, in moving that 
the Bill be read a second time, pointed out that the facts of 
the situation required that the army should be capable not 
only of dealing with the internal affairs of the country, but 
also of defending it, if necessary, from foreign aggression, 
a contingency which had become less remote as our Indian 
Empire approached more nearly the frontiers of a Great 
European power. Lord Cross touched on the great difference 
of opinion involved in the questions which the Bill raised, 
both from the political and military points of view. The new 
school of officers, whose attention was specially directed to 
the defence of the North-Western frontier, held that for purposes 
of defence agairst a foreign foe, it was necessary to have the 
whole of the Indian army concentrated under one head. As 
the Bill, however, was brought in on the responsibility of the 
Government, he hoped it would be carried into effect with 
the least possible delay. The Duke of Cambridge, the Earl 
of Northbrook and the Marquis of Ripon also spoke ; but 
there was no serious opposition to the Bill, except as to one 
provision, vz. the exclusion of local Commanders- in-Chief 
from the Councils. Lord Kimberley, however, said that such 
exclusion was not a cardinal point of the Bill The debate 
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concluded with the maiden speech of the Duke of Connaught, 
who contended warmly that the Commanders-in-Chief of Bom-: 
bay and Madras should retain their seats on the Councils, 
as otherwise they would lose prestige in the eyes of the sepoy, 
who now takes a deev interest in such matters. As was 
expected, when the Bill subsequently passed through Com- 
mittee on the 17th May, it passed with an amendment by. 
Lord Cross, enabling the Commanders-in-Chief of Medras and: 
Bombay to become members of the local Legislative Councils. . 
The Lieutenant-Governor has appointed the following gen-; 
tlemen to be members of the Bengal Legislative Council :-— 
Mr. D. R. Lyall, C.S.I.. Member of the Board of Revenue ;. 
Mr. J. A. Bourdillon, Officiating Secretary to the Government; 
of Bengal in the Financial and Municipal Departments ;; 
Moulvi Abdul Jubbar Khan Bahadoor, Officiating Presidency: 
Magistrate, Calcutta; Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjee; Mr, 
Lal Mohun Ghose; Maharaja Sir Luchmessur Singh, Baha-; 
door ; K.C.I.E., of Durbhanga; Maulvi Seraj-ul-Islam Khan, . 
Bahadoor, Mr. Patrick Playfair; Mr. Womesh Chunder Ban: 
nerjea and Mr, John Gilham Womack. 3 
The debate on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill- 
was resumed in Parliament on the 1oth April last. Mr.. 
Chamberlain held the ear of the house in a speech of masterly. ; 
lucidity while replying to Mr. Gladstone’s line’ of argument in, 
moving the second reading. He pointed out that, according to. 
Mr. Gladstone’s own admission, it lay on the authors of the. 
Bill to show that it would produce the effect claimed, Fora 
settlement of the Irish Question on the basis of a “union of 
hearts,” the first condition .must' be the contentment of the: 
people, yet Mr. Gladstone ignored the minority which repre- ; 
sented the propertied classes. He asked if the financial 
proposals would be accepted as a final settlement. On the 
proposed basis, Ireland would pay to Great Britain 14 million 
sterling in peace, and in time of war 2} million, less than was 
equitable. That did not look well for the “union of hearts.” 
We are to be fined 42,500,000 a year to settle the Irish con- 
troversy, and the Irish are from the first requiring us to sacrifice 
£2,500,000 more. The only free revenue proposed to be left. 
in the hands of the Irish executive was income tax and stamps. 
The former, if imposed harshly, would drive trade from the; 
land. The only other source of taxation was the land, which 
was in the hands of small landowners, whom the Irish Govern- 
ment would not feel happy in taxing largely. In the course. 
of his speech Mr, Chamberlain alluded to Mr. Gladstone’s 
accusation against the Irish members, of preaching the “ gaspel 
of plunder.” Mr. Gladstone, interrupting, denied that his charge 
Was against the Irish people, having been intended for Mr, 
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Parnell when working to destroy the efficacy of the Land Act 
Mr. J. M. McCarthy could not say that the Nationalist members 
were satisfied with the financial clauses, which, however, would 
be considered in committee. On April 11th, Mr. Chamberlain 
in a personal explanation, quoting from Mr. Gladstone’s Leeds 
speech of 1881, and a later speech, showed that, when the Prime 
Minister spoke of the gospel of plunder and of “ marching 
through rapine to the dismemberment of the empire,” he was 
not speaking of Mr. Parnell alone, but of a “small body of 
men.” The occasion was of peculiar interest, for it afforded 
Mr. Gladstone an opportunity of explaining words that have 
often been quoted against him, and what was the explanation 
now vouchsafed? The attempt to link them with Mr. Parnell 
alone having failed, he explained further that “he had referred 
solely to Mr. Parnell and some of his followers of the Land 
League,” declining to identify individuals in the House, On 
the debate on the Home Rule Bill being called, members rushed 
out of the house, and not a minister was left on the Treasury 
Bench, but Mr. Gladstone, who sat for a few minutes and then 
departed. Sir E, Ashmead Bartlett completed his speech of the 
previous night, and Mr, Davitt followed with a maiden speech, 
Mr. T, W, Russell then spoke, demonstrating the impossibility 
of trusting the men who had officered and manned the Land 
League, organized the plan of campaign, invented boycotting, 
and failed to lift up their voices against crime. The debate 
closed at midnight with a very thin house. 

The debate of the 12th presented no new or stiking features, 

On the 20th Mr. Sexton resumed the debate. Regarding 
the retention of the Irish members at Westminster, he said 
that, while the Imperial Parliament reserved to itself legislation 
on the land question and others of the gravest topics, the power 
of the Irish members to share in the legislation should remain 
undiminished. He traversed Mr. Chamberlain’s statement of 
the financial loss to Great Britain, and contended that Ireland’s 
contribution would be increased by substantially £500,000 a 
year. Mr. Carson remarked that those who looked for a final 
settlement had but slender confidence in the present Bill. Its 
safeguards were absolutely illusory. Colonel Saunderson did 
not trust the Nationalist population of Ireland. At the late 
general election, in spite of the ballot, 71 Irish members had 
been returned through the action of the Roman Catholic priests. 
Consequently the issue to be decided was, whether they could 
trust the Roman Catholic clergy on the one hand or the Parnel- 
lites, the hill-side men and the Fenians on the other. To the 
loyal minority the Bill was an enactment of penal laws, It 
would strike at the very foundation of prosperity and of the 
constitution of the empire. Mr. Napier spoke against the Bill 
until midnight, when the debate was adjourned. 
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On the 21st Sir H. James said that the most important ques- 
tion this discussion had reference to was, the character of the 
men to whom the Government of Ireland was to be confided— 
how were the Nationalist members, who had been de /acto 
rulers of Ireland for 11 or 12 years, 2. e. during the existence 
of the Land League, likely to act in the future ? The passing 
of the Bill was equivalent to the repeal of the Union, and the 
epitaph of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament was written 
in the preamble. The position, too, of the Irish representatives 
to be left at Westminster had never yet received consider- 
ation in the country. If the constituencies had been told 
that 103 or 80 Irish members were to take part in the dis- 
cussion of British affairs, while the representatives of Great 
Britain were to be excluded from all share in the Government 
of Ireland, the Prime Minister and his colleagues would not now 
be sitting on the Treasury Bench. Several then spoke for 
or against the second reading, after which Mr. Balfour rose. 
He alluded to the alleged failure of coercion and the alleged 
failure of the Union. Coercion, when firmly and courageously 
applied, had not proved ineffectual ; and as regards the Union, 
before it the tenant farmers were half-clad, less than half-fed, 
and not educated at all. England had often played a sorry 
part ; but had not always been the villain of the piece. All 
law and civilization in Ireland was the work of England, as 
well as its imperfect unity and the Parliament which Ireland 
desired to have restored. By the very nature of the case 
the Bill was but a compromise, and when people built a 
house they did not expect it to tumble down after a month. 
If it passed, all hope of a peaceful and united Ireland would 
perish for ever. 

Mr. Gladstone then spoke, admitting the financial difficulties, 
which however should not terrify us. Our supremacy would, 
for the first time in 90 years, be founded on right, as well as 
backed by power. But for the Land League, the Act of 188% 
would not now be on the statute book. The Bill would close 
a controversy of 700 years. We had given free institutions 
to people of our own race throughout the world, and they 
had always succeeded. Mr. Morley shortly after moved the 
closure, ' 

On the 8th May the House went into Committee on the Bill, 
In connexion with clause I, which proposes to establish a 
Legislature in Ireland, an amendment intended to secure the 
supreme power and authority of Parliament in all matters, 
was lost, as was in fact every amendment proposed on that 
day, which was sufficiently lively for a beginning. On the 
next day, several amendments were ruled out of order, and 
amidst personal squabbles and unparliamentary language, 
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the supremacy of the Parliament at Westminster and the 
subordinate character of the proposed Legislature were dis. 
cussed—every amendment being defeated. It is quite needless 
to follow the wrangling day after day. Suffice it to say that, 
with the amendments on each of the 36 clauses, there will, 
it is anticipated, be not less than 400 divisions, and it may be 
months before the Bill gets through the Committee stage, 
Clause II was reached on the 12th May and the debate on that 
clause resumed on the 16th. After warm discussion Sir H. 
James's amendment, that the supreme power and authority 
of the Parliament of the United Kingdom should remain un- 
affected, was agreed to. Further progress on the Home Rule 
Bill was then deferred till the 30th May, when the third 
clause, as to exceptions from the powers of the Irish legis. 
lature, would be proceeded with. .We learn by the telegraph 
that 90 amendments await discussion in connection with that 
clause alone, | 
On Wednesday, the roth May, took place the opening of 
the Imperial Institute at South Kensington, to commemorate 
the Jubilee of Victoria Regina et Imperatrix. The London 
dailies, especially the Dazly Telegraph, are full of word 
painting to describe the gorgeousness of the scene; and 
the illustrated papers attempt faintly to represent to the eye 
the splendour and variety of the assemblage on an occasion 
which can properly occur but once in fifty years. We are 
restricted to the briefest possible allusion to what took place. 
From 9 o’clock in the morning, “all Suburbia seemed pas- 
sing along the route from trains and trams and omnibuses.” 
The arrival of the troops meant not only the Horse Guards 
Blue on their black steeds, but Lancers from New South 
Wales in their picturesque felt-hats of Tyrolean shape, with 
cock’s feathers at the side. Then camea series of processions 
led by a carriage containing the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of York, the Princess May and the Duchess of Teck, and 
there was no mistaking the honest warmth of the English cheer 
which greeted this carriage. The centre of attraction, how- 
ever, was the Queen herself. A solitary horseman, “ brave in 
gold and scarlet,” led the van. Then came a detachment of 
household cavalry, followed by carriages containing equerries, 
Maids of Honour and others holding high place in the Queen's 
household. Behind these came the Australian Lancers; then 
the Indian troops, turbaned warriors, with scimitars drawn, like 
a scene from the Arabian nights, Close behind these came the 
six cream-coloured horses magnificently caparisoned, their 
manes decorated with ribbons of Imperial purple, and their 
olden trappings reflecting the sun. The sovereign of the 
mpire bows her acknowledgements to a welcome of whose 
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depth and enthusiasm there can be no doubt. Outside the 
Institute were drawn up the Guards of Honour from the Cold- 
streams, the Royal Marine, and the Royal Navy. To the left 
of the entrance were Grenadiers and Lancers. The Yeomen 
of the Guard were also present. A steady stream of well-ap- 
pointed carriages brought Field Officers, Admirals, Cabinet 
Ministers and Ambassadors. Time would fail to record more 
in detail the successive steps in this mighty gathering. We 
must not, however, omit the Lord Mayor and Her Majesty’s 
Judges, and the representative of the Church, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Her Majesty’s advance up the Hall was heralded by a fan- 
fare of trumpets, and the orchestra bursting forth with the 
‘National Anthem. When the Queen reached the Dais and 
seated herself in the Chair of State, the Prince of Wales, as 
President of the Institute, read the address to Her Majesty, 
The address alluded to Her Majesty laying the foundation- 
stone of the building on the fiftieth anniversary of her acces- 
sion to the throne, when the idea of the Institute was conceived 
as “a tribute of love and loyalty.” It is looked forward to 
as “an enduring emblem of the unity of the Empire, and of 
the common bond of loyalty and affection which make its 
people one. The varied products and the vast capabilitiés 
and resources of the many countries of which the British 
Empire consists will be here illustrated.” It also pointed out 
how this would enable one part of the Empire to understand 
every other part, and for this object a Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence had been established to record the deve- 
lopments of the British dominions and disseminate information 


on that subject. Not the least .of the objects contemplated | 


was the facilities it would afford for social intercourse, and 
— stimulus it would impart to enterprise and technical know- 
di , er 

The Queen returned a suitable reply, - | S Fl 

From a practical point of view, the most striking feature in 
the Institute is its tendency to preserve the common citizen- 
ship. In a commercial aspect it cannot but be useful to the 
Colonies and Dependencies as a Museum of products ‘and 
new inventions, giving them an advertisement in the simplest 
and most effective manner. Nor can we overlook the view 
afforded of England’s resources in time of war. The Austra- 
lian Cavalry and the Canadian Artillery, as well as the troops 
_ India, give a glimpse of the material on which she could 
rely. 

The Sfectator points out the irony with which the Fates 
might regard the contrariety between the pageant at South 
Kensington “intended to knit closer the lands peopled or held 
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by the English,” and the spectacle at Westminster of Parliament 
“busy destroying the web of Empire by cutting one of the 
essential threads of the fabric.” Perhaps it was some such 
feeling which induced Mr. Gladstone to excuse himself from be- 
ing present at the opening of the Institute. In any case it may 
account for the uncivil reception which he met with when he did 
appear there on the 17th. The contrast between the objects of 
the Institute and the aims of the author of Home Rule was 
too overwhelming. Let us, however, do justice toits venerable 
author. We are bound to credit him with sincerity, and, there- 
fore, with a true desire to maintain the unity of the Empire 
which to him appears best secured by “the union of hearts,” 
however vainly he may be seeking to reach that method. It 
must be regretted that, considering the occasion, and that Mr, 
Gladstone was present as a guest of the Prince of Wales, so 
gross a piece of indecorum was perpetrated. 

The report of Lord Herschell’s Committee was signed on the 
31st May. It was not to be acted upon by the Secretary of 
State for India, or laid before Parliament, until the views of 
the Government of India had been ascertained. A telegraphic 
communication was made to that Government to be followed 
by a despatch containing a summary of the Committee’s re- 
commendations. As to these it were wisest to indulge in no 
guessing, though the feeling has got abroad, that remedial 
measures for the improvement of the value of the rupee have 
been recommended. 

On the night of Tuesday, the 11th April last, an atrocious 
murder, supposed to be the work of dacoits, took place in the 
Baladhun Bungalow in the Cachar District. Mr, Cockburn, 
the Manager, was found, the following morning, with his head 
nearly cut off, lying across the doorstep. It is supposed that 
the dacoits stole up to the back verandah and killed the chow- 
kidar while he was asleep, and that Mr. Cockburn, awakened 
by the noise, went out to see what was the matter and was 
attacked by the gang He had two severe cuts from a dhao, 
which must have caused immediate death. Although urgent 
telegrams were sent to Silchar early on Wednesday morning, 
the Police officer did not arrive till 24 hours later. The plan- 
ters of Cachar held an indignation meeting, at which they 

assed resolutions strongly condemnatory of the apathy of 
the Police, notwithstanding that dacoities have been frequent, 
and Cachar swarms with bad characters. It has certainly 
taken a long time to track the real murderers in this case. 
The last thing reported in the matter is, that an Inspector of 
Police from Sylhet thinks he has found a clue, and that it was 
the work of a Ghoorka, late of the Munipooree army, employ- 
ed by Mr. Cockburn as a garden building contractor. He 
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had built a house which Mr. Cockburn pulled down, and had 
been heard to utter threats against the Saheb. He and his 
employees disappeared after the murder. 

On the 6th May the telegraph informed us of the Colonial 
Bank of Australia suspending payment. A panic-wave start- 
ed at Melbourne, rolled onward through New South Wales 
to Queensland, overwhelming strong Banking establishments 
which had been deemed immovable. In a little more than 
three months, thirteen Banks have suspended payment, their 
liabilities reaching over sixty-eight millions sterling, and the 
supply of current money depends on a few solvent institutions. 
To relieve the situation, the Governments of both Queensland 
and New South Wales proclaimed bank notes to be legal 
tender within their respective colonies, Large purchases of 
Australian stock by London Companies have had an excellent 
effect, and the Governor of the Bank of England, at a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, declared that he did not despair of the 
Australian banking system as a failure. 

The defeat of the German Army Bill in the Reichstag is 
believed to increase, though perhaps slightly, the probability 
of war. That the increase it proposed to the strength of 
the army was necessary, will be inferred from the fact that 
the Military experts suggested it ; and the present may be 
regarded by her enemies as the hour of Germany’s weakness, 
Yet the people both have confidence in the army, and have 
become so familiar with the spectre of invasion, as to be 
little moved by it. The Government of Germany, however, al- 
though weakened by the defeat, is not a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, but, as has been well observed, a Government “govern- 
ing with the assistance of Parliament,” and is not in the 
position in which an English Government would be, if it 
sustained a defeat amounting to a vote of want of confidence. 
The Opposition has not, as in England, the materials for a 
fresh government. It does not constitute a permanent major- 
ity; but has obtained a majority by uniting various parties, 
Liberals, Radicals, Social democrats, Catholics and independents, 
Its hope is, not to obtain power, but to compel the Emperor 
to chose a successor to Count Caprivi. Immediately on the 
amendment by Baron Von. Huene being lost, Count Caprivi 
rose and read an Imperial message, dissolving the Reichstag, 

An Imperial order has since been officially published, fixing 
June 15th as the date for the elections to the new Reichstag, 
which will probably be convened on the 26th or 27th. The 
electoral campaign is being commenced without delay. The 
Emperor has lost no time in publicly expressing his personal 
views on the rejection of the Army Bills ; having relied implicitly 
on the patriotism of the Imperial Diet to pass them, he was deeply 
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disappointed. At a Spring inspection of the army he said 
that, if the new Reichstag refused to pass the Bills, he would 
not even then give up the idea of their becoming law. “I am 
determined to use every means in my power to achieve 
my purpose, for I am convinced that the Bills are necessary for 
the maintenance of the general peace. ” 

On the 1st of May, President Cleveland opened the World's 
Fair at Chicago, in the State of Illinois, on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. Atg A.M. a procession started from the Lexing- 
ton Hotel, consisting of an escort of mounted police, two 
companies of United States Cavalry, a detachment of the 
Chicago Hussars in gorgeous uniforms, and Troop A of the 
Illinois National Guard. Then followed, in the first carriage, the 
President of the United States, the Vice-President, the Secre.- 
tary of State and the Secretary of the Treasury, and in other 
carriages the Secretaries of different departments, the Ambas- 
sador designate to the Court of St. James and the Duke of 
Veragua, the President of the Exhibition with his party. The 
Duchess was escorted by Mrs. Potter Palmer and Mr, Dickens. 
The procession of officials was completed by the Governor of 
Illinois and the Mayor of Chicago, The cheering along the 
route is said to have been tremendous, and the reception of the 
Duchess enthusiastic, bouquets of flowers being thrown into her 
carriage Near the entrance were Arabs, Singhalese and other 
Asiatics, who saluted the procession in Oriental style. A 
special stand in the centre of the platform was erected for the 
President, Vice-President, the Duke of Veragua and the higher 
officials of the Exhibition. Immediately behind were seated the 
foreign diplomatic representatives, the Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives, the State Governors and other 
distinguished guests. 300 pressmen represented the newspapers 
of the entire world. Time would fail to detail the foreign repre- 
sentatives. As the company took their places, a band of 600 
performers played the Columbian March and Hymn, and then 
Mr. Milburn, Chaplain to the Senate, offered prayer, aiter which 
Miss Jessie Gouthoi, read a poem based on the incidents of 
Colombo’s voyage. It was called “ The Prophecy,” and 
was composed by Mr. Croffut, a journalist. This was received 
with much applause. After the overture to“ Rienzi,” the 
Director General of the Exposition, Mr. Davis, gave an address 
reviewing the efforts made to complete the work, which cost 
over 100 million dollars, 

President Cleveland then rose amid “a tornado of cheers” 
and spoke congratulating his fellow citizens on the stupen- 
dous results of American enterprise, skill and intelligence, 
asking the older nations no allowance on the score of youth. 
“We have built these splendid edifices, but we have also built 
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the magnificent fabric of a popular government whose grand 
proportions are seen throughout the world.” As in duty 
bound, he referred to the exhibition as exemplifing “in the 
noblest sense the brotherhood of nations,” as the “ meaning 
that underlies this ceremony.” It is to be hoped that this 
meaning will be more practically set forth than heretofore 
within the congeries of nationalities making up the States 
themselves. As the President ended, he pressed a button 
which started all the vast machinery in the exhibition. There 
arose immediately from all sides the triumphant strains of 
the Hallelujah Chorus, in which people and orchestra united. 
The electric fountains in the lagoons began to play, and 
torrents of water rushed from the great McMonnies fountain, 
while the artillery thundered salutes, and the chimes in ad- 
jacent buildings rang merry peals. The gilded models of 
the Columbian caravels were suddenly disclosed, and the flags 
of all nations were unfurled on all the buildings of the exhibi- 
tion. It was a transformation scene, and the band ‘played 
the National Anthem. 

Of course a grand lunch followed, and lastly the Women’s 
Building was dedicated by the performance of a grand march 
and a dramatic overture. Addresses were delivered by the 
Duchess of Veragua on behalf of Spain, and by other ladies on 
behalf of other countries. 


June 12th 1893. L. 
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General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1891-92, 


ONS the Bengal Educational Machine is run with more 
regard to business considerations than culture, and does 
not care for results that cannot be figured in columns and 
made to present a balance sheet acceptable to accountants 
and statistic-mongers, we cannot do better for the Report 
before us than help the circulation of its advertisements of 
progress by playing echo to’ its poeansin praise of numbers, 
and retailing the information, that during the year under 
report, there was an increase in the numbers of pupils under 
instruction, from 1.336,886 to 1,392,371 in public institutions, 
and from 132,057 to 139,594 in private or indigenous 
institutions: total 1,468,943 to 1,531,965. At the same time 
the aggregate number of public institutions has risen from 
52,563 to 53,956, while private or indigenous institutions 
are 13,868 instead of 13,387: total 65,950 in 1890-91 and 
67,824 in 1891-92. Among the schools classed as “ public 
institutions ” which adopt departmental standards, the number 
supported or aided by public funds has risen from 43,670 
to 43,972, and that of the unaided schools from 8,893 to 9,984, 
In the various classes of institutions there were the “ usual ” fluc- 
tuations ; but we note, not without satisfaction, that the num- 
ber of pupils in receipt of university and secondary education 
diminished, while primary education attracted more students 
than before. Not only, we are told, has the decline in the 
number of lower primary schools, which had been continuous 
for four years, been arrested, but the rebound has carried the 
figures nearly up to the highest strength previously attained. 
Better still, female schools increased in number from 2,270 
to 2,743, and their pupils from 49,638 to 57,801. It is pleasant, 
too, to read that Arabic and Persian schools recovered toa 
slight extent their losses previously recorded, whereas ele- 
mentary Koran schools, which declined in 1890-91, more than 
regained their strength in 1889-90. In last year’s Report atten- 
tion was invited to the fact that, whereas the number of male 
and female children of school-going age had increased in ten 
years by between 6 and 7 per cent., the number of boys at 
school had advanced by 54 per cent. and of girls under in- 
struction by 166 per cent. From further calculations on the 
revised figures of the late census, it appears that, of the child- 
ren of a school-going age, 262 of the boys and 1°7 of the 
girls are at school, Education in Bengal has, therefore, it is 
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thought, a large field for the extension of its operations, es- 
pecially among the lower classes, The total expenditure on 
education in Bengal, including all disbursements from public 
and private sources, such as the fees and contributions paid 
to the University and in all public schools and colleges, amoun- 
ted to Rs, 93,52,000, as compared with Rs. 85,74,000 in the 
preceding year, an increase of Rs. 7,78,000. The expenditure 
from Provincial revenues rose from Rs. 22,26,000 to Rs. 24,96,000, 
an increase of Rs. 2,70000; and that from all public 
sources, including district and municipal funds, rose from 
Rs. 32,67,000 to Rs. 36,29,000, z.¢., by Rs. 3,62,000. The private 
expenditure rose from Rs. 53,07000 to Rs. 57,23,000. Col- 
legiate education cost more by Ks. 45000, secondary edu- 
cation by Rs. 1,78.000 (due to the re-inclusion of the figures 
for unaided secondary schcols for Europeans and Eurasians), 
primary education by Rs. 1,66,000, and female education by 
Rs. 1,06,000, chiefly from private sources, Under the last 
two heads district funds contributed Rs. 45,000 more than 
last year, and municipal funds Rs 5,000 more. Sir Charles 
Elliott deems it very unsatisfactory to find that, while muni- 
cipal funds contributed Rs. 46,000 (though less than last 
year) on secondary education, so small asum as Rs. 17,000 
was spent from the same source on primary education. By 
the way, the construction of a new building in Calcutta for the 
Government School of Art added largely to the sum spent 
on buildings. In some good time coming educationalists 
will arrive at the knowledge, that Bengalis have no affinities 
of any sort with Art, will comprehend that Nature is stronger 
than an alien zstheticism, and will waste public money on 
no more fads. : 

When Sir Charles Elliott gets hold of a bone to worry, 
he hangs onto it tenaciously, He would, it appears, have 
been glad to receive from the Director a fuller account of 
the share taken by the District Boards throughout the Pro- 
vince in the work of -education, because, as they constitute 
a link of the chain of Government in this respect, it is im- 
portant that their services should be properly utilised and 
their co-operation sought for by the Chairmen of the Boards, 
Mr. Tawney is accordingly glad to be able to report that 
the Boards have gradually learned, during the last six years, 
to work in harmony with the Department of Public In- 
struction for the advancement of education. So far, too, as the 
District Boards have been mentioned, the notices of them 
are generally satisfactory. but the few District Committees 
still existing appear to meet very seldom for the transac- 
tion of business. 

The number of colleges stands at 34, the same as last 
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year, divided into—Government 11, municipal 1, aided 7, 
and unaided 15. The students on the lists are returned as 
§,225, instead of 5,232 last year, a variation of no significance, 
The aided colleges have, taken together, lost 81. students, 
The Government colleges show an increase of 16 students, 
The Midnapore college had 46, instead of 50 youths under 
instruction. In such instances we venture to think stagna- 
tion better than advance; prevention more to be desired 
than cure. 

It is satisfactory to find that more than half the candidates 
sent up from Bengal colleges failed in Philosophy. When 
Bengali students come to ‘understand that philosophy can- 
not be learnt by rote, something will have been gained. The 
explanation offered is that the students read notes and abstracts, 
instead of the works prescribed by the University. Opinion 
is advanced that, since the great reaction which followed 
the severe pluckings of 1889, the tendency has been for the 
Entrance examination to grow harder, the First Arts to 
grow easier, and the examinations for B.,A. B.L. and M.A. to 
grow harder. The Lieutenant-Governor, in the Resolution on the 
report for 1890-91, expressed his opinion that efforts should 
be made to secure uniformity of standard, and that this could 
be attained only by continuity in the examining body. He 
is not aware whether the Director addressed the University 
authorities on this subject, or whether any notice has been 
taken of his remarks, but he trusts that the matter will not 
be forgotten. It seems to him that, while it is proper that 
examinations for University degrees should be so severe as 
to make those degrees genuine titles of honour, it is not judi- 
cious, or in accordance with general policy elsewhere, to 
oppose many difficulties in the way of those who desire to 
matriculate ; and in a minor degree the same may be said of 
the First Arts examination. He regrets that no reference 
has been made, as should have been done, to the disgraceful 
theft of Entrance examination papers from the custody of 
the Principal of the Patna College, and the extent, if any, to 
which the pupils were implicated ; the final report in the case 
has not yet been received by Government. 

The number of candidates who took up the A or Litera- 
ture course has risen this year from 667 to 967, whereas 
the students of the B or Science course are more numerous 
by 182 to 140. The increase in the former case has been 45 
per cent. ; in the latter, 30: thus showing the greater popu- 
larity of the A course. On the other hand, the percentage of 
success is 20 in the A course, and 46 in the B course. Mr. 
Tawney adheres to Sir A. Croft’s view, that the usual preference 
of the best students for the Science course has again mani- 
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fested itself: he adverts to the fact that, of the 52 holders of 
senior scholarships, 22 have chosen the A course and 29 the B 
course. His conclusion is that, as a general rule, serious students 
are apt to prefer the B course, but he admits that some diligent 
students have a marked preference for the literary course, 
arising from the natural bias of their minds. The Lieutenant- 
Governor does not feel quite satisfied that the best students 
embark on the Science course for the sake of Science, and 
not because it is the easiest course in which to obtain a degree ; 
if this were not the case, and if students took up the Science 
course for the love of the study, it is probable that they would 
pursue it after they leave the University ; but it is notorious 
that this is very rarely the case. 

With regard to secondary education the high English 
schools have increased in number from 351 to 356, but the 
number of pupils is practically unaltered, being 75,300 against 
75,587. Atthe University Entrance Examination 1,643 boys 
passed, as compared with 1,710 in 1891, and 2,156 in 1890, 
the percentage of success being 40 instead of 42 and 50 res- 
pectively. Thus the tide of success of these schools has 
continued to ebb, The failures are partly attributed to the 
want of preparation of the candidates, and partly to a speci- 
ally difficult paper in English; but History and Geography 
proved more generally fatal than English, Mr. Tawney 
states his belief that there is a natural aversion to historical 
studies in the Indian mind ; and this opinion is certainly sup- 
ported by the fact, that works of history are but rarely pro- 
duced in this country, and little aptitude is shown by Indian 

The results of the middle English and middle Vernacular 
scholarship examinations were inferior to those of the preced- 
ing year. It is said that the candidates in the middle English 
are generally more successful than those in the latter exami- 
nation, although the course of studies is harder; the Lieute- 
nant-Governor has read this statement with some surprise, 
as the standard of English attained in the former is not very 
satisfactory. Orders have been issued during the year for the 
encouragement of drawing in schools, but the scheme cannot 
be brought into full operation until the supply of teachers 
available is considerably augmented. At the last Entrance 
examination 141 candidates took up drawing, of whom only 9 
passed : it is presumed that the effect of the teaching of the 
newly-appointed drawing masters at the training and other 
schools had not had time to be felt. 

Physical training, gymnastic exercises, &c., are said to be 
more popular with the present generation of school boys than 
they were with their forbears, and in their prosecution the 
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Bengali boy is said to be more zealous than the Behari. Does a 
Bengali ever go near a gymnasium, ever touch a cricket ball, 
after he has secured a Government appointment, or other fairly 
sure means of livelihood? To assume that affectation of 
regard for manly sports involves liking for them, when it is 
only put on temporarily as a means towards obtaining a 
“post” argues, to our thinking, want of knowledge of the 
race and its all-absorbent worship of roopiya, paisa. 

There is a healthy ring in para. 13 of Sir Charles Elliott’s 
Resolution in the Education Report—only. Well, here is 
the para.:— 


“ The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to read that discipline has mark- 
edly improved in all classes of schools (paragraph 83. andto a 
certain extent his own observation bears out the remark. But it 
shows a rather sanguine feeling when Mr. Tawney goes On to assert 
that ‘nearly all that it is possible to effect by departmental influence 
is being done to improve the discipline in schools.’ Sir Charles 
Elliott is satisfied that many of the high officials of the Department 
have this object sincerely at heart. But he wishes that were it generally 
accepted by every Priucipal, Professor, and Teacher in a Government 
college and school, that his relations to the students should not 
begin and end in the lecture-room, but that he should endeavour out 
of school hours to acquire their confidence and obtain an influence 
over them which should last through their lives. His Honour has 
observed with great pleasure how many of the staff of the Department 
devote themselves to joiuing with their boys both in athletic games and 
in intellectual pursuits which lie outside of the ordinary curriculum of 
the University, and he believes that the kindly leading and influence 
thus exercised does more to train up the students to be gentlemen and 
scholars, useful citizens, and loyal subjects of the Queen, than a 
wilderness of moral text-books could do.” 


Sir Charles Elliott belives in Boarding Houses. 

Grants-in-aid of primary schools have been “ better worked 
up to” than of yore. Its an old economical story, that supply 
creates demand. 

The percentage of boys at primary schools to the number 
of boys of school-going age varies from 52 in Howrah to 8 
and 7 in Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga and 6 in Purnea. 

There has been asomewhat serious decline during the last 
three years in the standard of the results of the upper primary 
scholarship examination for boys, z. ¢, candidates from upper 
primary schools, including private students. 

The number of training schools for masters, mistresses, and 
curus, again declined from 222 to 205, and the pupils similarly 
from 1,958 to 1.943 ; the cost increased at the same time from 
Rs. 1,13,997 to Rs. 1,16,703. It is not stated whether the 
Director regards the teaching staff as too strong or too costly. 

An unfavourable account is given of the scheme of train- 
ing gurus, which has now been in working for more than five 
years. Mr. Bellett, Inspector of Rajshahi Circle, considers 
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it a failure, and the Director admits that his argument has 
much force. Mr. Tawney would, however, apparently main- 
tain the system, with a view to accelerating the elimination 
of the illiterate gurus by training them properly (in the third 
grade training schools), and in this opinion the Lieutenant- 
Governor concurs. At the same time he is disposed to regard 
the cost of these gurus as disproportionate to their value. A 
sufficient stimulus to improvement might be afforded if it were 
laid down that no one should be appointed a teacher in a lower 
primary school (stipendiary) unless he had passed through an 
upper primary school, or to an upper primary school unless 
he had received his education in a middle vernacular school, 
and so on: he wishes the Director to take these suggestions 
into his consideration. 

It is considered worth while to draw attention to the fluctu- 
ations in the numbers of the students reading for the chief 
professions, as. follows :— 
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The remarkable decrease in the number of law students is 
accounted for by the recent changes in the regulations for the 
BL. and pleadership examinations, which require shorter 
periods of study than formerly. The increase in the number 
of medical pupils is attributable to the opening of another 
school of Homeceopathy in Calcutta. The total cost of the 
Calcutta Medical College rose. slightly but the average cost per 
pupil fell from Rs, 873 to Rs. 738, As the number of engineer- 
ing students decreased, so the cost per head rose in all the 
institutions. The decrease at the Sibpur College is partly due 
to fewer admissions to the first year class, on account of the 
raising of the standard for admission: there were 75 applicants, 
and only 28 finally joined. The Lieutenant-Governor trusts 
that the new rules will not ultimately lead to such larger rejec- 
tions and to keeping down the number of pupils. His atten- 
tion has been drawn to the facts that there were only three 
Europeans or Eurasians in the Engineer Department, and that, 
though the free list for Europeans and Eurasians was full, only 
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11 out of the 27 reduced fee-ships were awarded in the appren- 
tice department, There has been a continued falling off in 
this branch, and, as Mr. Tawney rightly observes, it is a question 
that needs enquiry. The notices of industrial schools contained 
in the report are considered satisfactory, as showing that some 
real progress is being achieved. Some of the District Boards 
have done well in creating scholarships for the encouragement 
of higher industrial studies. 

The number of Muhammadan pupils increased during the 
year from 415,428 to 448,847, and their ratio to the total number 
of youths under instruction from 28'2 to 29'2.. The correspon- 
ding figures in 1890 were 433,653 and 29°06, sothat the loss 
of last year has been more than recovered. The Liieute- 
nant-Governor hopes that there has been no falsification of 
the figures, as in Dacca in 1890, when frudulent returns were 
made by subordinate inspecting officers of two municipalities. 

Indigenous education, amongst aboriginal tribes, &c., which 
declined to some extent in 1890-91, has nearly recovered the 
loss then recorded ; the figures of the last five years are as 


follows :— 
1887-88, 1888 85. 1883-90, 18 go-9r. 1891-92. 


Schools + 10,048 11,709 13,867 13,387 13,868 

Pupils s+ 96,721 117,284 139,603 132,057 139,594 
These schools are chiefly of importance as representing the 
sites which the extended operations of the department may 
hereafter occupy ; they only indicate the existence of a large 
number of these schools which, it is contended, ought to die 
out as Government schools become more numerous and more 


popular. 





Municipal Department. Local Self-Government. Resolution 
reviewing the Reports on the working of the District Boards tn 
Bengal, during the year 1891-92. 

HE 38 District Boards in Bengal at the close of 1891 92 
contained 790 members, including the Chairmen. Of 

the total number of members, 168 held their seats ex-officto, 313 

were nominated by Government, and 309 were elected by Local 

Boards. Thenumber of Europeans and Eurasians was 197, 

and of natives of the country 593. These figures give the 

following percentages as compared with those for 1890-91 :— 

Ex-officto members 21 26, as against 23°45; nominated mem- 

bers 396, as compared with 3581; representative members 

elected by Local Boards 391 to 4073; and Europeans and 

Eurasians 24 93 to 25:22. The balance of power in the Boards 


has therefore practically remained unchanged. 
The total number of meetings held by the District Boards 


was 521, the average number for each District Board being 13'4, 
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against 12°6 last year. The largest number of meetings (24) 
was held by the Saran District Board; the Dinajpur and 
Pabna District Boards come next with I9 meetings ea 
while Darbhanaga and Puri show 18 meetings each. The 
Boards which met least often were Jalpaiguri and Rajshahi, 
showing 8 and g meetings, respectively. In the following 
districts also the number of meetings held fell short of the 
prescribed number of at least one a month :— 


Birbhum a Nadia eee IO Shahabad oe At 
Hooghly oo 20 Tippera oo» 10 Muzaffarpur ,,, II 
Rangpur eee II Patna eee Io Malda eee II 


In Birbhum six meetings had to be adjourned for want of a 
quorum, the same difficulty occurring once in Rangpur and twice 
in Muzaffarpur. The Tippera District Board held no meetings 
in October or January, as there was no business to transact. 
This, the Commissioner remarks, coincides with the fact that of 
the three District Boards in his Division that of Tippera has 
by far the most of its business done for it by the Magistrate. 
In Malda no meeting was held during the month of July, for 
the same reason. In the case of the other districts no expla- 
nation has been offered why so few meetings took place. 

Taking all the Boards together, the average attendance of 
members at each meeting was 9°61, against 9°68 in 1890-91. 
It was best in the following districts, where it amounted to, or 
exceeded one-half of the total number of members :— 





Bankura, Bogra, 
Birbhum, Pabna, 
Midnapcre, Backerganj, 
Howrah, Tippera, 
94 Paaganas, ~ ~~ Noakhali, 
Chittagong. 


and bad in Murshidabad, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Cuttack, and 
Puri. In Jalpaiguri it was below one-third of the actual 
strength of the Board. No adequate reasons have been assign- 
ed for the small attendance in these districts. The Lieutenant- 
Governor cannot accept local apathy, bad roads, and foul 
weather as sufficient explanations for repeated absence. 

The total number of meetings held by the Local Boards was 
961, against 882 in 1890-91, being an average of nine meetings 
for each Local Board. Twelve Boards held more than one meet- 
ing a month, while as many as eighty-six Boards failed to meet 
once a month. The Local Boards which met least often were 
Alipore which held three, and Barrackpore, Bagirhat, Dacca, 
Gopalganj, Kishenganj, and Puri, which held four meetings 
each. The average attendance at the meetings of Local 
Boards was 5'15 against 5'41 in 1890-91. Various reasons, 
none of which taken alone appear to have much weight, have 
been assigned for the fewness of the meetings of these Boards 
VOL. XCVIT] 13 
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and the small attendance at them. On this subject Mr, Earle, 
Magistrate of Jessore, writes as follows :— 


“ The inadequate attendance at the Local Boards is said to be due 
to the fact that no travelling allowance can be allowed to the members in 
respect of their attendance, In this connection it is also urged that 
if members were allowed such an allowance for inspecting ferries, pounds, 
&c., when requested to do so, much useful work might be obtained from 
them. I regret that I have not had sufficient experience in these matters 
to be able to give an opinion as to how far the granting of travelling 
allowance would afford a remedy, but I fear. that a want of public 
spirit is the real cause of thie evil.” | 


On this the Commissioner very properly remarks that— 


“ The essence of Local Self-Government is that private gentlemen 
should give their services to thepublic gratuitously, and if they decline 
to work unless paid for it, public spirit must be at a low ebb.” 


Of the entire number of members 790) in District Boards 
31°5 per cent. were Government servants ; 28°9 were zamindars 
and talukdars; 22°6 were pleaders and mukhtears. Of the 
total number of members (1,248) of Local Boards, 47°7 were 
zamindars, talukdars, or zamindars’ servants, 23'8 were pleaders 
and mukhtears, and 12°5 Government servants. In the District 
Boards Government servants furnish the largest proportion ow- 
ing greatly to the number of official Chairmen. In the Local 
Boards the landed interest is most largely represented, and the 
percentage of Government servants is very small. The pro- 
portions in each case are virtually the same as in 1890-91. 

Mr. Beames, Commissioner of the Presidency Division, makes 


the following remarks :— 


“ The local officers are not generally satisfied with the manner in 
which the Local Boards have worked. They all think, with the excep- 
tion of the Magistrate of Khulna, that the Local Boards take very little 
interest in the duties entrusted to them, that they lack method and 
business habits, and that they require constant and close supervision. 
To remedy these defects, the Magistrates of the 24-Parganas, Nadia 
and Jessore recommend official Chairmen in all cases. The Magis- 
trate of Murshidabad thinks that the Boards are of little practical 
use, while the Magistrate of Khu'na is of opinion that they have no 
comprehensive knowledge of the entire area placed under their charge. 
Probably the petty nature of the charge devolving upon Local Boards 
has a good deal to do with their want of zeal: much is also due to 
their want of experience. It seems also that Local Boards have 
been too freely created ; it would be better if they were only consti- 
tuted in those places where there was a real necessity for their 
existence. In small districts the whole of the work could be per- 
fecily weil done by the District Board, and there is no necessity 
for having Local Boards at all. It is only introducing an elaborate 
machinery for doing that which could be better done without it.” 


Here is a quotation from the Resolution :— 

‘The Government of India having suggested that the system of 
farming out cattle-pounds was in some respects open to objection, 
the question of the continuance of this practice was carefully con- 
sidered in consultation with district and divisional officers, who’ re-. 
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ported on the matter at great length. The Lieutenant-Governor's 
conclusion, in reviewing the whole subject, was that the increase in 
the number of pounds effected in recent years had been very 
advantageous to the people; that such increase was only pos- 
sible under the farming system; that the system of direct manage- 
ment could only be properly worked at thdnas, sub-divisional head- 
quarters, &c., under the eye of officials, and could not properly be ap- 
plied to outlying villages, where constant supervision over the pound- 
keeper is impracticable; that there is no reason to insist upon direct 
management being introduced even at head-quarters of thanas, inas- 
much as all the charges brought against the farming system are 
equally applicable to the direct system, so long as it is possible for the 
paid pound-keeper to embezzle the receipts and not to enter them in 
his books ; and that the attempt now to go back to the system of di- 
rect management would inflict on the revenues of the District Boards a 
heavy loss. These views having been laid before the Government of 
India, they have agreed to leave the matter to the discretion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is about to issue orders providing for the 
better inspection of pounds, and for the introduction of revised forms 
and registers, measures which will, it is hoped, while interfering as 
little as possibie with the farmers, provide effectually against the 
abuses alleged to be inherent in the farming system. 


Here is a para. for the ingenious to exercise their wits on. It 
is headed * Scientific and other Minor Departments,” and runs— 
The receipts under this head, which increased from Rs, 1,425 to 
Rs. 3,123, have not been noticed in their reports by any of the 
Commissioners except the Commissioner of Dacca. In Dacca 
the sum of Rs. 470 represents the amount realized from the 
zamindars of the Kartick Baroni Fair, on account of conservancy 
arrangements, 

Under the heading Civil Works,—we are told that the total re- 
ceipts were Rs. 4,18,759 against Rs. 3.73,379. The receipts 
from tolls and ferries which are the main source of income under 
this head, were Rs. 3,75,664,-as- compared with Rs. 3,38558, 
showing an increase of Rs. 37,106. The increase was shar- 
ed by all the Divisions: and was highest in the marginally 
noted districts. In Jalpaiguri the large increase is attributed 
to the adjustment of outstanding balances of deposits received 
from the ferry farmers. In Burdwan, Champaran and Howrah 
the advance is due to better collections of the gross demand, 
while a better settlement, accounts for the increase in Monghyr 
and Malda. In Patna, Mymensingh and Tippera there was an 
increase in the number of public ferries. In Cuttack the ad- 
vance is attributed to a contribution received on account of mu- 
Nicipal ferries. 

Since the year when the ferries were divided between Govern- 
ment and the District Boards, the revenue credited to Local 
Funds has risen from Rs. 2,96,076 to Rs. 3,75,664, thus fully 
justifying the assertion so often made by Government, that 
the ferry revenue was an improveable one. But the Lieute- 
nant-Governor is not yet satisfied that it has been developed to 
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its furthest extent ; he inclines to the belief that in some dis. 
tricts there still remain ferries which it would be to the public 
advantage for the District Boards to administer, and it is noto- 
rious that in many districts the collection of rents from the 
farmers is a matter of great difficulty and delay, 

Only one new loan was granted, and the disbursement of two 
loans previously sanctioned was completed during the year. 
The Dinajpur District Board drew the second instalment 
Rs. 40,000, of the loan of two lakhs referred to in the Resolution 
for 1890-91. The Patna District Board also drew the second or 
last instalment of the loan of Rs. 80,000 for the construction 
of bridges on the roads between Bakhtiarpur and Bihar, and 
between Masourhi and Pabhera. A loan of Rs, 50,000 was 
granted to the District Board 6f Saran to enable them to meet 
the heavy and unexpected expenditure which they were oblig- 
ed to incur in consequence of the damage done to the roads 
of the district by the floods of August 1890. 

The total expenditure incurred by the District Boards on 
education was Rs. 11,05,375, against Rs, 10,01,855 in 1890-91, 
showing an increase of Ks. 1,03,520. 

Taking the province as a whole, it appears that one-fifth of 
the Board’s income was expended on education, and that about 
half of this amount was devoted to primary schools; but the 
correctness of the latter figure is open to much doubt, as some 
of the expenditure on these schools has evidently been shown 
under “ Grants-in-aid.” It is impossible, therefore, to say with 
certainty, how much has been expended in each district on pri- 
mary education. 

Sir Charles Elliott trusts that the report for next year will 
show a more liberal expenditure on this object, and a larger 
sense of what the District Boards are bound to do for the in- 
tellectual improvement of the population. 

It is written that the cause of Female Medical Education 
has been furthered by the District Boards during 1891-92 in 
two ways—either by grants to local hospitals and dispensaries, 
towards the training of midwives entertained by them, or by 
the offer of scholarships. In regard to the first measure, the 
District Board of Gaya take the foremost place with an expen- 
diture of Rs. 669 during the year in the training of midwives 
at the Gaya Pilgrim Hospital. The Burdwan Board granted 
Rs, 12 a month to the local municipality for the same purpose. 
The Cuttack District Board made a grant of Rs. 100 to the 
Lady Dufferin Fund for the furtherance of female medical edu- 
cation. Offers of scholarships to female students of obstetrics 
were made on very liberal terms, but without success, by the 
District Boards of Burdwan, Bankura, Rajshahi, Dinajpur, 
Pabna, and Champaran: in other districts greater success has 
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been cbtained. The Midnapore Board paid a scholarship of 
Rs. 10 to Miss Kadambini Mukerjea, a student of the Camp- 
bell Medical School, for six months of the year, The District 
Board of Saran awatded a scholarship of Rs. 10 a month to 
Mrs. Kadambini Banerji, a female student of the same school, 
who has guaranteed to serve under the Board for at least as 
many years as she has received the stipend : it was proposed to 
confer the scholarship on a Bihari, but no candidate came for- 
ward, In Birbhum and Tippera, the District Board, finding, 
after prolonged trial, that their invitations met with no response, 
have abandoned the provision of scholarships of this class. 

Statement IV appended to the Resolution gives details 
of the works undertaken by District. Boards for the improve- 
ment of sanitation during the year. The District Boards in the 
Patna Division expended the largest amount (Rs. 11,361-12-3), 
and those of the Chittagong Division, the lowest (Rs. 916). 
The efforts of the District Boards in the matter of sanitation 
were directed chiefly to the construction and repairs of wells, 
and to the excavation of tanks, the total amount expended on 
these objects being Rs, 37,278. 

With reference to Local Boards the Lieutenant-Governor 
is inclined to think that either too much or too little has been 
made of them: as at present constituted, they possess exigu- 
ous powers and evoke little interest, so that one phase of opi- 
nion counsels their abolition: on the other hand, it is urged 
that an increase of responsibility would be followed by a 
development of energy. Sir Charles Elliott is not prepared 
either to abolish Local Boards or to increase their, powers so 
iong as they are constituted as they generally are at present: 
the remedy, in his opinion, lies in the hands of the members 
themselves, and consists in the election of official Chairmen. 
Were this more generally done, he feels convincéd that the 
work would be more efficiently carried through, not because the 
Chairman was in receipt of salary from Government, but 
because he would bring to bear upon his duties a certain pres- 
tige and a familiarity with public business, both of which, in 
most instances, are lacking in a non-official Chairman. 

There’s tio doubt the work would be better done ; but what, 
meanwhile, would become of Self-Government and all the 
political object lessons it is warranted to teach ? 





Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency, during 
the year 1890-91. 

“THE year’s revenue totalled Rs. 12,50,23,660 and Rs, 

12,48,96,314 as expended. There was thus, a sur- 

plus of 14% lakhs, whereas that of the previous year amount- 

cd to 146 lakhs. The Secretariat writes as if aggrieved at 
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the contrast. It is- a waste of emotion, In these days of 
the ever-falling rupee, the Indian Government that manages 
to make both ends meet, has much to be thankful for. It 
was the intermittency of famine in so many parts of Southern 
India that induced an unacceptable balance sheet, contin- 
gently with pushing on construction of the East Coast Railway 
as a scheme for furtherance of famine relief and insurance, 
130% lakh of rupees were spent on it, against 2234 lakhs in 
1890-91. Outlay on Civil Works and on Irrigation Minor 
Works and Navigation likewise showed a large excess; but 
since these are presumably reproductive works, we fail to see 
necessity for heartache on their account. Moreover, the deficit 
caused by the above was, admittedly, to some extent counter- 
balanced by increased receipts, chiefly from Railways opened 
for traffic and from the Postal Department. Currency notes, 
aggregating in value 22% lakhs, were sent from Madras 
to District Treasuries against 184% and 26 lakhs sent in 
1889-90 and 1890-91 respectively, while those returned to Mad- 
ras com District Treasuries amounted to 81% lakhs against 
4334 and 43% lakhs in the two previous years. Small silver to 
the value of 11 lakhs was received from Calcutta : in 1890-91 the 
supply was drawn from Bombay, and amounted to 8% lakhs 
only. As to Land revenue the receipts from this source were 
divided among the following heads :— 























Minor heads, 1890-91 1891-92. ny pan 
or — 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Ordinary revenue 4.73,27,719 | 4,31,21,671 | —42.06,048 
Sale-proceeds of waste lands, &e., and 
receipts for the improvement of Goy- 

erment estates 16,721 10,398 | — 6,323 
l‘isheries and other receipts classified 

as miscellaneous revenue ove 68,831 §2,033 + 31,202 

Total ... | 4,74,13,271 | 4,32,14,102 | —-41.99,169 





The large decrease in the year under review was due chiefly 
to the unfavourable season, and the consequent remission and 
postponement of collections notably in the districts of Salem, 
North Arcot, Bellary, Nellore, Anantapur, Kurnool, Chingle- 
put, Cuddapah and Vizagapatam. The land revenue charges 
amounted to Ks, 48,69,283 against Rs. 45,79,170 in the 
year before. 

Although the season was favourable for salt manufacture, 
receipts fell from Rs, 191,905,566 in 1890-91 to Rs, 1,76,81,809. 
On this subject, we quote from the report. 


By far the largest decrease, amounting to nearly 20 lakhs of rupees; 
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was ander excise duty, and was due to the development of the systemi 
of cash sales-alluded to in the report for the previous year, which, in 
1890-91, anticipated a great, portion of the revenue that, under the 
credit system, would ordinarily have been collected in the year under re- 
view. Of the total receipts, Rs. 1,1605,214 were realized on account of 
Government salt sold and excise salt removed on cash payment, 
inclusive of the supplies for fish-curing and to the French Govern- 
iment, and Rs. 59,51,606 on account of salt issued on credit both 
before and during the year. Rs. 26,44,624 only were realised on 
account of salt issued in the preceding year against Rs. 45,77,321 
in 1890-91. The total charges of the department, excluding those 
debitable to excise and those due to the transfer of the salt adminis- 
tration of Orissa to this Presidency, amounted to Rs. 17,74 030, 
showing an increase of Rs. 1,90.735 over those of the preceding 
year, due chiefly to expansion of departmental operations. 

The receipts and charges relating to Orissa aggregated Rs. 47,686 
and Rs. 1.33,003, respectively, against Rs, 3,22,262 and Rs. 1,10,496 
booked in the previous year. The large falling off in the receipts was 
due to the absence of any restriction on the sales in Ganjam. during 
the greater portion of the year, to the small local stocks and to the 
high prices charged by the licensees. The increase in the charges 
was due chiefly to the filling up of the higher grades of appointments, 
and to an increase in the expenditure on travelling, construction, and 
rewards. : 


Stamp revenue and expenditure rose from Rs. 64,56,879 and 
Rs, 1,63,746 in 1890-91 to Rs. 67,47,574 and Rs. 1,70,748 res- 
pectively, in the year under review. Abkari revenue continued 
to rise. Opium receipts fell from Rs. §5,54,848 to Rs. 3,90,014. 
Receipts from sea customs, exclusive of the import duty on 
salt, amounted to Rs. 15.76,927 against Rs. 16,66,258 in the 
previous year. The income tax receipts of the year undet 
review were the highest on record, which is odd, considering the 
famine and dulness of trade. Or, doesa famine make many 
people’s fortunes? That of 1874 in Behar assuredly did. The 
total value of the sea-borne-traffic, excluding treasure and 
transactions on account of Government, amounted to 27 
crores and 95% lakhs against 27 crores and 62 lakhs in 
1890 91. In comparison with that year, imports and Indian pro- 
duce increased by 64% lakhs, while those of foreign merchandize 
declined by 25% lakhs. Rs, 78,615 were expended on Imperi- 
al Military Works, Rs. 39,042 on Provincial Civil Works, 
Rs. 26,98,201 on local incorporated works, Construction of 
the interminable Madras Harbour works was persevered with. 

The total expenditure in the Irrigation Branch ‘of the 
Public Works Department during 1891-92 was Rs. 74.31,963, 
or Rs. 5,86,079 more than in 1890-91. The outlay incurred 
during the year, on the capital account of the Godaveri 
delta system, was Rs. 66,551. The area irrigated during 
Fasli 1301 (1891-92) was for first crop 640,781 acres 
and for second crop 91,583 acres, against 631,137 and 
49.358 acres in the previous. year. The total revenue 
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amounted to Rs. 22,62,472 and the total charges to Rs, 
5,48,243, leaving a net balance of Rs. 17,14,229, or 13°39 per 
cent, on the total capital outlay of Rs. 1,28,00,594, including 
indirect charges. The length of the navigable canals open 
for traffic was 495 milcs. The outlay on the capital account 
of the Kistna delta system was Ks. 4,28.902, leaving 
Rs. 41,82,145 still to be spent to complete the works estimated 
for. The area irrigated was 480,728 acres, against 463,071 
acres in the previous year. The revenue derived amounted 
to Rs. 17,88,014 and the charges to Rs. 4,45,102, leaving 
a net revenue of Rs. 13,42,912 or 12°83 per cent. on 
the total capital outlay of Rs. 1,04,67,292. The length of the 
navigable canals open for traffic was 284 miles. Altogether, 
results of the year’s working justified General Cotton’s wisdom 
of its canal children. 

During the year no extensions were made to the Madras 
Railway or to the South Indian Railway proper ; but of the 
Villupuram-Guntakal State Railway, the section from Pakala to 
Vayalpad (47°3 miles) was opened for traffic on Ist January, 
1892, and that from Vayalpad to Dharmavaram (94'5 miles) on 
20th March, 1292. The final portion from Dharmavaram to 
Guntakal (63:3) miles) was opened for goods traffic only on 
Ist March 1892. In July 1891 the extension from Dharma- 
varam to Hindipur (46 miles) having been sanctioned, work 
was in rapid progress for 44 miles from Dharmavaram, A 
survey for the extension of the line from Mutupet to 
Adirampatnam was carried out by the Madras Railway. A por- 
tion of the original alignment of the Nilgiri Railway was 
re-surveyed, and the final location was fixed between Mettupa- 
laiyam and Coonoor, the length being 16°5 miles. The length 
of the East Coast Railway was increased to 516 miles and 
the work was rapidly approaching completion. Surveys were 
completed by the Madras Railway from Bezvada to Masulipatam 
(50 miles) and from Palghat to Kurrapatnam (6034 miles). 
At the request of the French Government, a line was surveyed 
from Peralam to Karikal (146 miles), The Madras Railway 
opened 4 trial stations. 

The total capital expenditure on the Bezvada Extension 
Railway up to 31st March 1892 was Ks, 14,16,720, or Rs, 55,986 
per mile. The line yielded a net profit of 1°96 per cent. on 
outlay. It is worked by H. H. the Nizam’s guaranteed State 
Railway Company. Post offices increased and multiplied. . The 
value-payable and insurance, and money order systems 
continued to be largely utilized by the public. 656 miles of 
telegraph lines were added during the year, making the total 
mileage up to 6,357 miles. The population for which returns 
of births and deaths were furnished, numbered 28,513,734. 
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The highest birth-rate was recorded in Madras, the lowest 
(227) in Godavari. The proportion of male to female births 
was 1039 to 100, The death ratio was 262 per mile of 
population. The average for the previous five years had been 
21'8 per mile. As usual, mortality was greater among the 
males than among the females. The mortality from cholera was 
oreat ; that seems to be an inevitable concomitant of famine. 
The total number of vaccine operations performed was 
1,053,420 : percentage of success g2'1. The best results were 
obtained with lymph direct from the calf, next to that with 
preserved animal lymph, lowest of all with lanoline paste, 
The number of hospitals and dispensaries increased from 
415 to 432, and there was a corresponding rise in the number 
of patients treated, and in their daily average attendance. A 
paucity of Commissioned Medical officers was, as in previous 
years, noticeable, Owing to the withdrawal of the contagious 
Diseases Act, venereal affections were on the increase, and the 
type of disease was more virulent. Local self-Government does 
not seem to vex men’s minds or excite any enthusiasm in the 
Southern Presidency. 

As in previous years, there were 55 municipalities ad- 
ministered under Act IV of 1884, and the several municipal 
councils consisted of 871 members, against 868 in 1890-91. 
Of these, 55 were ex-officio members, 418 were nominated by 
Government and 398 were elected by the rate-payers, the 
corresponding numbers for the previous year being 55,394 
and 419. Of the total number, 207 were official members, 
including the elected officials, and 664 were non-official 
members, against 193 and 675 respectively, in 1890-91, while 
according to nationality there were 158 Europeans and 
Eurasians and 713 Natives, against 146 and 722, respectively 
in the previous year, Each council held, on an average, 28 
meetings, with an attendance of 8°3 members, against 27 
meetings, with an attendance of 8'1 members in the previous 
year, The privilege of electing councillors was withdrawn 
from the municipalities of Masulipatam and WaAlajapet, but 
extended to those of Guntur and Vizianagram, and the muni- 
cipal councils of Conjeeveram, Masulipatam and Walajapet 
were deprived of the right of electing their own chairmen, 
The elective system was in force in 32 towns, as in 1890-91, 
while the privilege of electing their own chairmen was enjoyed 
by 36 municipal councils, against 39 in the previous year. 

The average incidence of Municipal Taxation was As, 12-9 
including, and As, 9-4 excluding, tolls. 

On the 31st March 1892 the number of clergymen in the 
Diocese of Madras was 264, of whom 39 were Government 


chaplains, the figures in the previous year being, respectively,. 
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268 and 40. The appointments during the year numbered 9 
of which-6 were those of native clergy. The voluntary 
contributions made through the clergy amounted to Rs. 1,41,476, 
against Rs. 1,29,476 in 189091. The Bishop visited 8 
districts in the diocese, 

The total number of Muhammadans in superior service on 
the 1st April, 1892, was 5,962 against 5.974 in the previous year, 
Of these, 5,053 held appointments in the Police department, 
The appointments include those of 2 Statutory Civilians, 
The percentage of Muhammadans to the total population was 
6'2, whilst the percentage of that class to all other classes of 


employes was 16-3. . 





Report on the Working of Muntcipalities in the Punjab during 
the year 1891-92. 
“¥>HIS Report is somewhat musty. It leads off with inform- 

| ation that the Municipalities of Rania, Rori and 
Ellenabad in the Hissar District, of Vairowal in the Amritsar 
District, Dunyapur in the Mooltan District, Garhshankar in 

Hoshiarpur, Mudki and Moga, in Ferozepore, were abolished 
from the 1st April 1891, in accordance with the decision which 
was arrived at in the previous year. 

The boundaries of the limits of the Municipality of Delhi 
were revised during the year. The old boundaries were 
very vaguely defined. They ran straight across certain revenue 
Mauzas and followed the boundary of none. Offences com- 
mitted om one side of an imaginary line were triable in one 
Court and on the other side by another Court. Lands under 
the management of the Committee were partly within and 
partly outside Municipal limits, or sometimes wholly without 
the Municipality. The revision of the boundary was thus 
necessary, and the new limits are said to be more intelligible 
aud certainly more workable. Other common sense dictated 
revisions were undertaken. 

The story of changes in the system of appointing members 
of the Municipal Committee of Simla may be read with 
more profit in the newspapers of the day than in this rosy- 
hued State paper which is a long way off being, in the slang 
of the day, up to date. 

. Elections are not a cause of much excitement, asa rule. 
The elective system is not in force at Dalhousie. At Delhi 
four elected members retired in rotation, and there was a fifth 
vacancy that occurred late in the preceding year. In no case 
was there a contest. For one vacancy on the Simla ‘Municipal 
Board 291 votes were recorded out of 475. One-third of 
the elected members at Dharmsdala vacated ‘office by -rotation. 
The former members were re-clected without opposition. 
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There were 9 vacancies in Mooltan ; 7 new candidates were 
proposed, but they subsequently withdrew. The old members 
were consequently returned unopposed.. By way of exception, 
there was a contest for one vacancy at Lahore which was severe 
to a degree. There were two candidates, and 1,481 votes out 
of a registered voting strength of 1,653 were recorded. There 
was also a vacancy amongst the Christian members, but, “ as 
usual,” no candidates offered themselves. for election, and the 
place was filled by appointment. In Murree the three retiring 
candidates were returned without opposition. 

The interest taken in elections in minor Municipalities 
varies considerably in different districts. In the minor towns 
of the Delhi District there were 7 vacancies, all of which 
were contested, and 562 out of 883 registered voters exercised 
their privilege. In Hissar 4 vacancies only out of II were 
contested. The Commissioner says that the people seem to 
prefer nomination to election, which is evidently not popular 
there. Want of system in the District. Office at Gurgaon, 
and neglect of technical regularity on the part of the Com- 
mittee at Rewari, caused the elections to be delayed beyond 
the close of the year under report. Iy the other minor towns 
of this district, Farukhnagar, Palwal, Firozpur and Sohna, 
there were IO vacancies, all of which were contested; 749 
votes were recorded out of 1,187. There was a keen contest 
at the elections at Bah&édurgarh and Gohana in the Rohtak 
District ; 1,187 voters out of 1,263 came to the poll. There 
was no contest at Rohtak or Jhajjar. In the Karnal District 
4 vacancies only out of 21 were contested. Andso on, and so 
on throughout the province. 

In the 8 vacancies that occurred in Montgomery District less 
than half the registered voters exercised their privilege. The 
Deputy Commissioner holds that the people do not appreciate 
the elective system, “ which is calculated to create ill-feeling, 
both on religious and private grounds.” Friendly relations are 
frequently strained, and, in their anxiety to avoid the displeasure 
of any of the candidates, most of the voters keep aloof al- 
together. He also remarks that there was again a good‘ deal- 
of ill-feeling between the Hindus and Muhammadans, as 
was the case in 1801. | , . 

Intense excitement was evinced in the election for a vacancy 
in one of the wards at Sialkot. The outgoing Muhammadans 
were opposed by Hindus. It was really a religious struggle, 
but, as the majority of the voters in the ward were Muham- 
madans, the old members were re-elected. It is reported 
that for some days before the election took place the agents 
of both parties were busily. canvassing votes. During the 
poll several attempts were made by. Hindu and Muhammadan. 
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voters of other wards to vote for the candidate in whom they 
were interested, but whom they had no right to vote for, 
Obviously, the civilization of the West is advancing with rapid 
strides in the Punjab. 

Apropos of self-Government we are told that, generally 
speaking, formal interventions in the affairs of Municipalities 
are not necessary. Cases of defect in rules and other irregular. 
ities are pointed out by way of advice to Committees, which 
receive them in a loyal spirit. It is often sufficient in cases 
of more serious irregularity, such for instance as when undue 
encroachments on the public streets are allowed in Municipa- 
lities, to ask the Committee to reconsider its decision. Thus 
in Jullundur the resolution of- the Committee to allow a 
verandah encroaching on the street was overruled by the 
Commissioner, and the Committee dropped the subject without 
demur. In Lahore Division a question relating to the 
establishment of a girls’ school at Mooltan was referred again 
to the Committee for reconsideration, and the original resolu- 
tion was cancelled. A proposal by the Municipal Committee 
of Chiniot to appoint an Octroi Superintendent was negatived 
by the Commissioner, on the recommendation of the Deputy 
Commissioner. In Shahpur a proposal to give an allowance 
to an unqualified hakim, and in Khushab, a proposal to levy 
octroi on certain articles against Government rules, were 
overruled. The Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat set aside 
a resolution of the Kunjah Municipality to repair a well and 
a travellers’ rest-house, on the ground that they were private 
property and could not be repaired at public expense. The 
Commissioner of Derajat overruled a resolution of the Jampur 
Municipality ordering the removal of some pottery kilns. 
At Gohana in the Rohtak District the Deputy Commissioner, 
with the permission of the Commissioner, overruled a resolu- 
tion exempting from taxation the animals intended for 
sacrifice at the Id-ul-zuha. In short, it is difficult to see where 
the element of self-Government comes in at all, except on 


paper, 





Municipal Department. Resolution reviewing the Reports on the 
working of Municipalities tn Bengal, during the year 1891-92. 
T the end of last year there were in Bengal 145 Munici- 
A palities yielding more or less evidence of existence. 
In less bald terms, no Municipalities were deprived of their 
privileges. By way of compensation, the late Census has 
made it apparent that, whereas ten years ago the Municipal 
population aggregated 4'5 per cent. of the whole, it amounts 
to only 38 per cent. now. The Census is not unluckily the 
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only factor responsible for this shrinkage of percentage, for 
Act III of 1884 did away with a large number of Unions which 
owed existence to Act V of 1876. It is pleaded in mitigation, 
that these were small groups of villages which were in no 
sense urban. 

The percentage of rate-payers is highest in the Presidency 
Division, where it is 21°3, and lowest in the Orissa Division, 
where it is no more than 14°5. In some few municipalities 
the proportion per cent. considerably exceeds the provincial 
average, as for instance in the three municipalities in Nadia 
of Birnagar (34°3), Ranaghat (30°8), and Santipur (302). In 
Cuttack and Darbhanga, on the other hand, the ratio was 
as low as 88 per cent. The extremely low figures in these 
two important municipalities indicate either an extraordinary 
proportion of the very poorest classes, or the need for a 
thorough revision of the assessment. The average proportion 
of rate-payers to the whole population within municipal limits 
was 17°4 per cent. 

General elections were held only in the Municipalities of 
Kharar and Hazaribagh. In both places, we are told, the 
elections were contested, but not with much spirit. Bye- 
elections were in many places contested, the percentage of 
attendance of voters varying from 777 at Arrah to ‘og, at 
Lalbagh. Two of the bye-elections held during the year 
collapsed, one at Utterpara, the other at Cuttack. In one ward 
in the Meherpur Municipality there are only three persons 
registered as qualified to vote at an election. Sir Charles 
Elliot is heretically of opinion that “it seems ridiculous to 
recognize it. as a separate ward for electoral purposes.” The 
ceneral percentage of voters at elections was 37°5 ; a figure 
which Sir Charles, again heretically stigmatizes as indicating 
clearly enough that, “in spite of statements often made to 
the contrary, the average voter sets but little store by the 
privilege of the franchise.” As to the constitution of com- 
mittees, the proportion of members of the legal profession is 
highest in the Chittagong and Chota Nagpur Divisions, where 
it is 36°99 and 34°7 per cent. respectively. In the Presidency 
and Burdwan Divisions the percentage is only 13°5 and 207, 
The landholding class are best represented in the Patna 
Division (26'2 per cent.), the Presidency (22.1 per cent.), 
Dacca (21°8 per cent.), and Bhagalpur (21'2 per cent.), In 
the Patna Division there is a considerable proportion of non- 
official Europeans, and in the Monghyr district three-fourths 
of the Commissioners are European employés of the East 
Indian Railway. The largest. number of meetings held was 
at Kumarkhali, 56—a figure which is unkindly held to imply 
“either an extraordinary devotion to business or unusual 
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difficulty in securing a quorum.” In thirty-seven Municipa- 
lities, the number of meetings held exceeded 20. Twenty- 
two Municipalities held less than twelve meetings. “ At the 
same time it is to be noted that frequent meetings do not 
necessarily imply successful administration, since the Com- 
missioners of Puri met on 26 occasions.” In respect of the 
percentage of attendance, the results of the year are declared 
satisfactory. Re Ward Committees popular opinion appears 
unfavourable to their creation. We note that the Chairman 
of the Howrah Commissioners demurs to them in Howrah, 
on the ground that there is a strong executive, quite distinct 
from the Commissioners, which recognizes only the orders 
of the Commissioners as a body, and not orders of single 
Commissioners. A Ward Committee, he urges, “is partly 
consultative and partly executive, and is thus peculiarly liable 
to exercise abuse of powers.” In Burdwan no Ward Com.- 
mittees have been formed, but the elected Commissioners are 
supposed to look after the interests of the wards for which 
they were severally elected. Agreeing as we do with Sydney 
Smith, that lack on the part of a Corporation of either a body 
to be kicked, or a soul to be damned, hinders business, we 
incline to look upon this innovation, and its recognition of 
some personal responsibility, with favour. The Magistrate of 
Nadia considers it a mistake to entrust Ward Committees 
with the duty of making assessments or collections of taxes, 
since, being residents of the wards, the members are not strong 
enough to resist local influence or risk odium. Their servi- 
ces could, he suggests, be better utilized in supervising con- 
servancy arrangements, road-cleaning, and petty public works, 
He is evidently a democrat, desirous of extending the 
“privileges of the franchise” &c., &c., to Dhangars, Moosa- 
hurs, Beldars and so forth, to the exclusion of caste men 
and respectabilities. The Chairman of the Arrah Municipae 
lity thinks that ends are worth more than means, and 
observes :— 

“T am not sure myself that the institution of Ward Com- 
mittes in Arrah is necessary at-present. The Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman look after the sanitation of the town and 
give their directions to the overseer, If the Ward Committees 
acted wisely and energetically, they would be, no doubt, of use, 
but, from my experience of three months’ work in this mnni- 
cipality, I think their supervision would give the Chairman 
more trouble and take up more time than the performance 
in person of their duties would demand.” The Commissioner 
of Patna agrees with these remarks; and reports that Ward 
Committees are no doubt very good in theory, but in practice 
they merely tend to disintegrate the working and generally 
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to dissipate the control of the central authority, and as a 
ceneral rule they give more trouble than they are worth. As 
regards the Cuttack Municipality, the Commissioner of the 
Orissa Division reports, that the crying want of this munici- 
pality, is a thoroughly competent staff for supervising its public 
works. 

The average incidence per head of Municipal taxation of 
all kinds throughout Bengal (excluding Calcutta) was 
Re. O-12-4 against Re. 0-11-11 in the previous year. The 
fizures for the several Divisions show great variations, not 
altogether commensurate with the wealth or the wants of the 
towns concerned. The subject of Municipal assessment: and: 
its periodical revision is now on the legislative anvil. Pending 
authoritative pronouncement as to the tinkerings resolved on, 
Sir Chas. Elliott reminds Municipal Commissioners that the 
most certain way of escaping the interference of Government 
and the appointment of an independent assessor, is to make 
a fair and reasonable. assessment up to the limits allowed by 
law. The wants of almost all municipalities in the direction 
of drainage, water-supply, conservancy, roads and lighting are 
still insufficiently met, and until these omissions, which all make 
for the best interests of the population, whether rich or poor, 
are made good, no considerations should be allowed to interfere 
with the clear duty of the Commissioners. In eleven Muni- 
cipalities there was no demand outstanding at the close of the 
year. Sir Charles is of opinion that too large remissions 
were allowed in many municipalities, and that, generally speak- 
ing, a mischievous leniency is shown in this respect. He wants 
the standards of municipal collections brought up to the level of 
that prescribed for Land Revenue.—And_ he expects this to be 
accomplished without the operation of a Sunset-Law, or equally 
stringent equivalent. Multa petentibus desunt multa. The 
total income from taxation during 1891-92 shows an increase 
of Rs. 1,04,202, or 5°2 per cent. over that of the previous year. 
Receipts show an increase under the following heads :— 





Heads of Revenue. Amount of 
increase. 
Taxation— Rs. 
Tax on houses and lands oe eee oe 36,481 
Tax on animals and vehicles: ... bis ee 
Tax on professions and trades ... oe ~0 Saas 
Water-rate oe nae oge ses 3,520 
Conservancy rate... ees os =. 19.167 
Tax on persons according to their circumstances and 

property as - poe we =41,041 
Total taxation w. 1,510,224 
Miscellaneous oo ace wee we 12,913 





Total increase vee 123,137 
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heads :— 


On the other hand there was a decrease under the following 
TITIS 
% 3 Dy Amount of 






Heads of Revenue. 





1] JY 94 | decrease, 

a ° ete Rs, 

Tolls (on roads and at ferries) ... Og” eos §=64,174 
Lighting rate -_ _ —e -- 1,848 
Extraordinary and debt -_ owe eee 37,087 
Total see 43,199 

Nett increase ee. 80,028 





Pour encourager les autres, we quote para, 38 of the Lieute- 


nant-Governor’s Resolution :— 


The Lieutenant-Governor has read with satisfaction the Record in 
the Commissioners’ Reports of gifts of money or land made, and of works 
of public utility executed, by private individuals within municipal limits. 
His Honour notices the following instances of private munificence as specially 
deserving of acknowledgement :—Raja Mohendra Lal Khan of Narajal 
continued to contribute Rs. 25 a month to the Midnapore Municipality tor 
the maintenance of the ward for contagious diseases, in Ghatal the masonry 
bathing ghat commenced by Babu Chintamoni Kumar in 1890-91 was com- 
pleted during the year. Maharani Shurnomoyee, M.I 0.C 1., of Kasimbazar, 
gave a further sum of Rs. 500 for the construction of a road in Howrah, 
which has been called by her name. ‘To the Bally Municipality, Babu Akhvy 
Churn Guha, a rich gentleman cf Calcutta, has made a gift of a strip of land, 
15 feet wide and 490 yards long, for the construction of a road. Babu 
Srishtidhar Conch. another wealthy merchant of Goverdanga, has sunk a 
well at a cost of Rs. 5,000. Babu Girija Prosonno Mukerjee, zemindar of 
Goverdanga and the Chairman of the local municipality, has caused a large 
jheel to be excavated, covering an area of nearly 15 bighas, at a cost of 
Rs. 5,0°0. Srimati Monmohini Dasi of Naihati, widow of the late Babu 
Tarak Chundra Surkar, of Kerr, Tarak and Company, has built an iron shed 
with ornamental pillars on the masonry ghat which she constructed last year 
at a cost of KS 6,000, At Jessore, Babu Umesh Chundra Ghose has exca- 
vated a new tank at Nilganj at his own expense. A substantial building, with 
ample and comfortable accommodation and spacious frontage, was erected in 
the heart of the town of Rampur Boalia, adjoining the college buildings, for 
the purposes of a hostel for the Hindu students of the college. ‘The cost, 
which was about Rs. 10,000, was for the most part met by a contribution 
from the Dighaputtia Ward’s estate. Babu Upendra Nath Sen, zemindar of 
Basanda, made a donation of Rs. 2,800 to the Barisal Municipality, for the 
construction of a cholera ward, attached to the Municipal Charitable Dispen- 
sary. Kazi Raizuddin Ahmed, a Municipal Commissioner of Dacca, con- 
structed an embanked road in the Dacca Municipality at his own cost. Mr. 
Lucas, a zemindar, excavated a tank near the bazar in the Pirojpur Munici- 
pality, Nawab Ahsanulla Khan Bahadur, c.1L£., of Dacca, contributed 
Rs. 3,000 to the Comilla Municipality for the erection of an additional ward 
in the municipal dispensary. The hospital for females at Comiila, which 
is being erected by the munificence of the Nawab Sahiba Faizunissa and her 
co-sharers, will be within the Comilla Municipality, where the site for it has 
also been given by these ladies. Messrs. Burrows, Thomson, and Mylne of 
Bihia contributed Rs, 652 towards the maintenance of the Jagdispur dispen- 
sary, and kept up a middle class English school at a cost of Rs. 1,354. Mr 
J. Hennessy, a zemindar and indigo-planter of Mathurapur, made a gift of 
Rs. 1,000 for the improvement of the accommodation of the dispensary in 
the English Bazar Municipality. Raja Baikuntha Nath De, Bahadur, and 
Babu Satyendra Nath Dey re-excavated the Rani Sagar tank in the Balasore 
Municipality, at a cost of Rs. 3,764, and established a charitable dispensary 


for females, endowing it at the same time with an income of Rs, 600 per 
apnum, 
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Rulers of India. The Marquess of Hastings, K. G. By MAJOR 
ROSS-OF- BLADENSBURG, C B. Coldstream Guards. Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press, 1893. 


AJOR Ross of Bladensburg, C. B. is responsible for the 
| memoir of the Marquess of Hastings in the Clarendon 
Press “ Rulers of India ” series. Himself a distinguished soldier 
and man of action, he has been able to appreciate the character 
of the soldier statesman who, more than a hundred years ago, 
did so much towards laying the foundations of the India Empire 
broad and deep. Major Ross is modest, calls his work a 
compilation, and is careful always to cite his authorities, If other 
writers of history would be equally self-sacrificing, what much 
better histories we should have! In this sketch of the 
Indian administration of Lord Hastings, there are no fads 
aired, no theories interfering with the warp and woof of the 
story to be told : ’tis a plain unvarnished tale, and as such it is 
valuable. Four preliminary pages are devoted to the genea- 
logy of the Norman French family of Rawdon-Hastings 
which owed its origin to Robert, Portgrave of Hastings, and 
dispensator, or steward, of William the Conqueror—a family. 
not lacking in achievements and honours. John de Hastings, 
Seneschal of Aquitaine, was, in 1290, an aspirant to the throne 
of Scotland, in right of his grandmother. Shakespeare has 








made all the world familiar with the prominent part taketL 


en 
by the family in the Wars-of the Roses. In 1583 one of thé 
daughters of the House received the doubtful compliment of 
an offer of marriage from Ivan the Terrible, Tzar of Muscovy. 
Good Queen Bess, although she knew that the barbarian 
despot had a wife already (whom he proposed to repudiate), 
desired to promote the alliance : happily the girl’s family were 
less selfish, less inclined to subordinate humanity to state- 
craft. 

Francis Rawdon, after a course of schooling at Harrow, 
when Dr. Sumner was Head Master there, was, in 1771, at the 
age of 17, gazetted an ensign in the 15th Foot. This, however, 
did not interfere with his education, which he prosecuted by 
matriculating at University College, Oxford, and proceeding 
immediately on the grand tour considered necessary a hundred 
years agoas a finishing touch for young gentlemen of quality. 
This occupied rather more than a year, and then he was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the 5th Foot. So far his soldier- 
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ing had been all on paper; now it began in earnest, for he 
had to embark immediately with his new Regiment for 
America, to take part in the War of Independence. In 
America, he staid nearly eight years, gaining his first great 
experiences of life and action. At the battle of Bunker's 
Hill he displayed such conspicuous gallantry as to attract 
special notice from General Burgoyne, and soon afterwards 
was promoted Captain in the 63rd Foot, and made aide-de- 
camp to Sir Henry Clinton. In 1777, we find him raising a 
Regiment of Irish Volunteers, of whom he was given the 
command, and which, under his leadership, greatly distinguish- 
ed itself, but was seemingly incorrigible in the matter of 
desertions, The future Marquis of Hastings dealt character- 
istically with the difficulty : | 

A man was caught in the act of going over to the enemy ; instead 
of trying him by court-martial, Rawdon brought him on parade _ before 
the whole regiment, and delivered him over to his comrades, in the 
most impressive way, to be judged, and punished or acquitted. The 
officers were all ordered to withdraw, and in a short time the offender 
was convicted and immediately hanged on the next tree. Desertion 
thenceforward was almost unknown among the men of the Irish 
Volunteers. 

Another matter was dealt with characteristically. More 
Americano, wholesale charges of cruelty were brought against 
British commanders, Rawdon amongst others. In connec- 
tion with which we read that, in February 1782, a 
motion by which it was sought to condemn the execution 
of one Isaac Haynes, an American taken in arms _ after 
having given his parole, was brought forward in the House 
of Lords. It was defeated ; but Rawdon, who had been in 
command at the time of the execution, and who had, in truth, 
done what in him lay to save the man, was so incensed by 
the reflection on his character, that he demanded and obtained 
a public apology from the mover of the motion. On_ his 
return to England, Rawdon found that, during his absence in 
America, he had been returned member for Randals town, 
Co. Antrim, to the Irish House of Commons, In 1783 he 
was raised to the peerage of Great Britain, under the title of 
Baron Rawdon of Rawdon, Co. York. Becoming warmly 
attached to the Prince of Wales and his cause, he gradually 
drew away from the Pittites, the party he had first associated 
himself with, and in 1787 openly joined the Opposition. In 
his biographer’s opinion— 

He was certainly ambitious, and dreamt of power, but he also sought and 
stipulated for independence, and he endeavoured to make a position for himself, 
with a party of his own, by coming prominently forward to advocate the 
interests of the Prince on the Regency question. The recovery of the King, 


early in 1789, frustrated the hopes he entertained. and he does not appear again 
in political life until 1797. He still, however, took an interest in some public 
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questions, and, in 1793. attempted unsuccessfully to alter the harsh laws then : 

prevailing against insolvent debtors. j 

The times were not as our times. It is odd reading that, 
at the personal request of the king, he acted as second to the 1 | 
Duke of York in the duel between him and Colonel Lennox a 
in May 1789. It is still more odd, having regard to the punc- | 
tilios of the law of duello then obtaining, to find him taking Hh 
credit to himself for having rendered Lennox’s aim unsteady He 
by delaying the signal to fire. It is doubtful whether we of i Ir 
this generation are at all able to conceive what the word loyal- Hil 
ty meant for gentlemen in the days before the French Re- Me 
volution had topsy-turvied so many traditions. : it 

By the death of his father in 1793, Rawdon became the i 
second Earl of Moira in the Irish peerage. Soon after, he i 
was made Major General, and undertook an expedition to i 
La Vendée, to support the attempt there being made to stem ni 
the tide of Revolution in France. It was a fiasco. Lord Moira Hi 
had better luck in Flanders, and the good he did for the British ial 
Government entailed loss on his family after his death, when int 
“some thousands of pounds were exacted from l.ady Hastings, | 
to liquidate a charge which had been incurred for the benefit 
of the public service, and which had enabled the Duke of 
York to receive a substantial reinforcement when the British 
army under his command was in imminent danger.” Par- 
liament probably appointed a committee to look into the matter, 
and do justice; and that tantalization was all that the poor 
lady ever realized out of what was owing to her. Lord Moira 
was not a Parliamentary success, though his Parliamentary 
career throws serviceable side-light on his character, In 1799, 
in all seriousness, he sent a sort of manifesto to Colonel 
McMahon, announcing — : 

That a large number of Members of Parliament who supported the Govern- 
ment had proposed that he should become Prime Minister, to the exclusion 
of both Pit and Fox; and he intimated that he was quite ready to form an 
administration if the King wished it, but that he declined to co-operate with 
the greater part of Pitt’s colleagues, especially the Duke of Portland. and 
would only admit a few of Fox’s friends; his ‘hancellor of the Exchequer 
was to be Sir J. Pulteney. This news, according to his critics, ‘threw the whole 
town into paroxysms of laughter,’ and drew the following remarks from his 
old friend and late commancer, Cornwallis: ‘It is surely impossible that 
Lord Moira’s letter can be genuine ; if it is, excess of vanity and self-import- 


ance must have extinguished every spark of understanding, and I am sure there 
was a time when he had sense.’* 

Cornwallis Correspondence, ii. 329. Readers of the Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin 
will remember the ‘Ode to Lord M—ra’ written upon this occasion, of which the 
following is the last stanza :— 

Old P-lt-n-y too your influence feels, 
And asks from you th’ Exchequer seals, 
To tax and save the nation : 
T-ke trembles, lest your potent charms 
Should lure C—s F—x from Ais fond arms, 
To your Administration. 
Poetry of the Anti-Fac obin, p. 55; Ed. Lond, 1>¢9, 
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Per contra, Lord Moira’s views on Irish affairs and the policy 
proper to be pursued in that then, as now, “ most disthressful 
country ” were statesmanlike and in advance of his time. 
In the Irish House of Lords, as well as at Westminster, he 
frequently called attention to the grievances of the Irish people, 
to the hardships inflicted on them by the military, to English 
want of sympathy and conciliation, to the manifold political 
disadvantages under which the Irish laboured, as aliens and 
suspects. He opposed the Union, on the ground that it was 
not acceptable to the people, and advocated Catholic Emanci- 
pation in the teeth of Protestant bigotry, and the opposition 
of his political party. He went so far in his enthusiasm as 
to justify, or to be understood to justify and encourage the 
Irish Jacobin movement that broke out in armed rebellion in 
May 1798.* His exuberances notwithstanding, Moira was 
admitted to the Privy Council when Fox and Grenville came 
into office, in 1806, and was appointed Master of the Ordnance. 
He stayed in office only for a year, when there came a cabinet 
split on the question of appointments in the Royal Household, 
and Disraeli’s “arch mediocrity,” Lord Liverpool, wriggled into 
office. (Imagine, now-a-days, the collapse of a Ministry on such 
a question as the appointment of a Mistress of the Robes, and 
Ladies of the Bed Chamber! Parliament is pettyfogging 
enough still, but on different lines; not to such hurdy-gurdy 
tune as that.) Lord Moira always had luck on his side. His 
hearty interest in backstairs politics commended him to the 
first gentleman in Europe, Prince Regent by that time, who 
made him a Knight of the Garter, and, on Lord Minto’s resigna- 
tion, contrived to have him rewarded with the appointment 
of Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief in India. It 
was a position for which he was much better fitted by nature 
and training than the court intrigues that made up so much 
of Parliamentary life in England under the Georges: a high 
position for which he was at many points prepared and suitable. 
He had military ability and experience: he was liberal minded, 
and when disassociated from Court kickshaws and undermin- 





* Moira’s views received a rude, if not an amusing, illustration, when, only a 
short time after making one of his most violent speeches against the Government, 
the rebels selected his demesne near Ballynahinch as their battlefield against the 
King’s authority. The wits of the day thereupon composed ‘ A New Song’ called 
* Ballynahinch,’ in which the following lines occur :— 

‘ Determin’d their landlord’s fine words to make good, 
They hid pikes in his haggard, cut staves in his wocd ; 
And attack’d the King’s troops—the assertion to clinch, 
That no town is so Zoya? as Ballynahinch. 


Oh ! had we but trusted the Aede/s’ professions, 
Met their cannon with smiles, and their pikes with concessions ; 
Tho’ they still took an ¢//, when we gave them an inch, 
They would all have been Zoya/—like Ballynahinch,’ 
Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, p. 214- 
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ings, considerable strength of character, and faculty for inde- 
pendent judgment. Of his personal integrity and scrupulous 
sense Of honour, according to his lights, there could be no 
question. He sailed from Portsmouth on the 14th April, 1813, 
and landed at Calcutta on the 4th October following. He re- 
mained in India rather more than nine years, and of his admi- 
nistration there, Major Ross of Bladensburg renders succinct 
and faithful account. Into particulars of it we do not propose 
to enter: there are no new lights thrown on the history of the 
times, or Lord Hastings’ views on administration to induce 
our doing so. The Major’s table of contents prefixed to his 
book will sufficiently indicate to Indian readers what they 
may expect. Here it is— 


Family History ; War of American Independence, 1754-81 ; Further Military 
Services; Political Life; Appointed Governor-General of India, 1781-1813; 
Condition of India in 1813 ; The Story of a Treaty ; the Gurkha War, 1814-16; 
The gathering of the storm : Events in Central India, 1814-16; The struggle, 
1817; The Pindary war; The Maratha powers rise in revolt; The final 
overthrow of the Maratha powers, 1818-19; Reconstruction in Central India 
and in the South-West, 1818-23; Foreign relations: Internal affairs: the 
great case of Palmer and Co.; Administrative Reforms ; Conclusion ; Lord 
Hastings’ Work in India ; Index. 


His biographer claims for the Marquess of Hastings that— 


When he reached Calcutta, English possessions were disjointed and fragmen- 
tary, long frontiers had to be guarded and maintained, communications between 
the parts were uncertain and difficult, rapid access to many of the provinces 
impossible. These territories were in contact with turbulent and _ hostile 
neighbours, and were exposed to the deselating effects of unchecked violence, 
and to the ruin and misery caused by inroads of predatory hordes. The 
Maratha communities were in a state of anarchy, their rule was one of devas- 
tation, it was continually destroying and never repairing.* The numerous 
bands of freebooters and mercenary troops that infested the country, crushed 
the inhabitants and-sorely -embarrassed.. government within the Company’s 
borders. Development was checked, peace was precarious, and the stability of 
British authority was in imminent peril of being overturned and annihilated. 

All this was changed by the Marquess of Hastings. The hostility of Nepal 
was overcome, and the northern frontier was secured. The Maratha combi- 
nation against British rule, and the predatory system which threatened the 
Company’s territories, were annihilated. Central India was settled and pacified. 
In a word, the independent Native States who conceived in 1813 that they 
could expel the English from India were defeated, and in 1823 every prince 
in that vast region up to the Sutlej was brought into subjection to the Govera- 
ment of Calcutta.y 


In so many words, Hastings’ policy was a continuation of 
Wellesley’s. His earlier career is less well known to Indian 
readers: therefore we have given prominence to the earlier 
chapters of this biography. 





* Opinion of Sir T, Maro; Auber, ii, 529. 
7+ Summary, &c., p. 35- 
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Boswell's Life of Johnson. Edited with an Introduction by 
Mowbray Morris. London: Macmillan and Co. and New 
York, 1893. 


TURDY, strong-minded, self-sufficient Samuel Johnson was 
a British Worthy of the eighteenth century whose fame 
has outlived that of wiser men of his time, and whose memory 
will always be kept green amongst Englishmen because he 
was such a thoroughgoing, typical John Bull, stalwart, dogma- 
‘tical, ever ready to back his opinion in season and out of season 
with the bulldog tenacity and enduring courage that Englishmen 
recognize as a racial trait, and nationally pay homage to with 
a grunt of satisfaction. Following in that respect the personal 
embodiment of their repressed proclivity to a hero-worship 
that has died, that has got beyond reach of contemporary 
jealousies, and, after adequate lapse of time, has had a tablet 
in laudation of its talents and virtues put up in some parish 
church, thanks to the liberality of the provisions of some 
moribund Philistine’s last Will and Testament, executed with 
a view to the then main chance of “laying up treasure in 
Heaven.” 

Posterity’s thanks are due to the _ notoriety-hunting 
Boswell for his rescue of Johnson’s memory from oblivion. 
The men foremost now to cast stones at his sycophancy are 
identically the same natured men as those who now frequent 
backstairs in the interest of “ Society ” journals, and habitually 
put themselves ona par with the gossip and scandal-mongering 
of Servants’ Halls, and who so win credit in the guild of 
Literature, and are knighted and made baronets of, for doing 
what they turn up their noses in society at Boswell for 
doing. Nature has been duly and unduly reprobated. Boswell 
was far from being one of Nature’s gentlemen. If he 
had been, we should never have had his inimitable life of 
Johnson ; but it is a fouling of their own nest when latter day 
writers for “Society” papers and reviews air their wits at 
Boswell’s expense. Whatever his faults and fallings away 
from canons of zsthetic, or even Society perfection may have 
been—and they were not few—Boswell was a painstakingly 
honest biographer. Therein lies his sufficient title to the regard 
and respect posterity entertains for his work. A_ fool? 
Certainly. It nevertheless happens that a man with a fairly- 
balanced mind will assimilate to himself more wisdom from 
Touchstone and other Shakespearean men in motley, than he 
will be able todo from Plato, or Schopenhauer even, To young 
men of this competitive generation, Johnson, Boswell, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Topham Beauclerk, the Literary Club are unbre. 
How nobly Johnson withstood patronage, and, against the at- 
tacks of personal privation and hardship, held his citadel of in- 
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dependence, is an old story. It will do nobody any harm to 
read it over again in these pages: some weak spirits may, by 
the reading, be strengthened in reasonableness ; others will find 
pleasure in the literary flavour of the canny Scot’s chef d’ceuvre. 
The 718 pages which Messrs. Macmillan and Co, have had 
steam-pressed into a handy octavo volume, are full of interest- 
ing information, abound in unplatitudinarian morals, can never 
be dull in the ear of sensible, catholically-minded men of the 
world. 

The time had come for anew edition: the only fault we 
have to find with this one, is that it is printed on too thin 
paper, in too thin ink and too much of it in type so micros- 
copic that no man over 30, having proper regard for his eye- 
sight, will attempt to read at all the extracts from correspon- 
dence, footnotes, &c., and that no man at all canhope to read 
the body of the book by lamplight—the time when most men 
are prone to, and have most leisure for reading. Some day, 
perhaps, men will comprehend what is the rational, essential 
meaning of the word cheap. Meanwhile, since we cannot get 
what we want, let us be thankful for what we have got—to wit, 
from a literary point of regard, the best arranged life of 
Johnson that has ever appeared in print. Malone, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, John Wilson Crocker, (the “ slashing ” Quarterly Review 
critic of Disraeli’s Conzngsby) have all had their share in the 
laying of foundations for it: Mr. Mowbray Morris has orna- 
mented its cornices witha sympathetic introduction. He wins 
praise to himself by his modesty, saying :— 

‘Of the present edition there is little to say. Neither the plan nor 
the size of the series to which it belongs permits much indulgence 
in the alluring, though often dangerous, pastime of annotation, had 
I been disposed to exercise it.-All Boswell’s own notes have of 
course been preserved, and distinguished with the intial B. That 
is the first duty of every editor ; but it is a duty which the portentous 
leagth, tediousness, irrelevancy of some of Boswell’s notes must often 
have tempted his editors to omit. Forthe rest-I can claim to have 
done little more than feed upon my predecessors, who have, indeed, 
left little more to be done. My own contributions are few and 


unimportant; what has been selected from others will, I trust, be 
found to the purpose. 


Discriminating readers will not find Mr. Morris’s glosses 
on his text either unimportant or unneeded, Nor will they 
incline to quarrel with his generous apology for Boswell. 


We cannot indeed apply to poor Boswell all the fine and generous 
judgment pronounced by Johnson on Goldsmith ; but though he 
was not a very great man, at least we can surely now afford to forget 
his frailties. 

It should be remembered, too, that Boswell was essentially a man 
of whom it may be said, that he was his own worstenemy. No 
member of that distinguished society which he so assiduously courted, 
seems to have nourished an unkindly feeling for him, He often 
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annoyed them by his importunities and indiscretions, and he some- 
times more than annoyed them. But the vexation soon passed, 
It would, indeed, have been impossible to take Boswell seriously 
enough to be really angry with him for long. The lines which Pope 
in jest, wrote on his own character, would stand in sober earnest for 
Boswell’s, 
Still idle, with a busy air, 
Deep whimsies to contrive ; 
The gayest valetudinaire, 
Most thinking rake alive. 

The very frankness of his follies, the sublime audacity with which 
he flourished them in the faces of his friends, dissolved anger in 
laughter. Laugh at him they must and did, but they could not 
dislike him. And against his failings must be set off his cheerfulness, 
his good temper, his real fondness for his friends, the meekness with 
which he bore the just reproofs he so often earned, his admiration 
for all that was good and great, which, though often ludicrously 
expressed, nor always capable of preserving him from admiration for 
other things that were neither great nor good, was undoubtedly 
genuine. His extraordinary want of tact, and his transcendent 
vanity made him often seem malicious, and his desire to stand first 
with Johnson sometimes took the form of deprecating those whom 
he found in his way ; yet his nature was generous and kindly at the 
core. But Johnson’s attitude to him is at once the best explanation 
of Boswell’s character and the best testimony to his worth. Though 
often laughing at him, scolding him, insulting him, there can be no 
question that the great man in his_ heart loved his little friend weil. 
Boswell might, in truth, be called the Oliver Proudfute of the society 


he has immortalised. 

Boswell did many foolish things. Ninty-nine men out of a 
hundred do, without being accounted fools. Boswell’s misfortune, 
rather than his fault, it was to have lived before Carlyle’s time, 
and not to have realised the worldly wise efficacies of the dogma, 
“Silence is Golden.” Nobody has as yet had cheek enough 
to call Edmund Burke a fool. Burke babbled as much as 
Boswell with more pomposity, but no whit more to the 
purpose ; not so much; and Burke pronounced Boswell’s portrai- 
ture of the Master at whose feet the saved had been content 
to sit humbly as a disciple should be “a greater monument to 
Johnson’s fame than all the Doctor’s writings.” Reynolds 
declared that “every word (of Boswell’s) might be depended 
on as if given on oath.” These were contemporary judg- 
ments delivered by competent judges. 

For men who care to put themselves ex vapport with the 
18th century Mr. Morris’s vindication of Boswell will not seem 
the least interesting part of his discriminate piecing together 
of contrary opinions. 

We advise re-reading or initial-reading of Boswell’s life of 
ohnson. Like all talking men, he talked too often for mere 
talking’s sake and the glory of it, as Mr. Gladstone does in our 


own time: ¢.g. 
In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as Judge Blackstone had 
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done, that his being furnished with two pistols was'a proof that he 
meant to shoot two persons. Mr. Beauclerk said: “ No; for that 
every wise man who intended to shoot himself, took two pistols that 
he might be sure of doing it at once. Lord *s cook shot 
himself with one pistol, and lived ten days in great agony. Mr. 
, who loved buttered muffins, but durst not eat them because 
they disagreed with his stomach, resolved to shoot himself, and then 
he ate three buttered muffins for breakfast. before shooting himself, 
knowing that he should not be troubled with indigestion ; he had two 
charged pistols ; one was found lying charged upon the table by 
him, after he had shot himself with the other. ’*--“ Well,” said 
Johnson, with an air of triumph, “ you see here one pistol was 
sufficient.” Beauclerk replied smartly, ‘‘ Because it happened to 
kili him,” And either then or very little afterwards, being piqued 
at Johnson’s triumphant remark, added, “ This is what you don’t 
know, and I do.” There was then acessation of the dispute ; and 
some minutes intervened, during which dinner and the glass went 
on cheerfully ; when Johnson suddenly and abruptly exclaimed : 
“ Mr. Beauclerk, how came you to talk so petulantly to me, as ‘ This 
is what you don’t know, but what I know?’ One thing 7 know, 
which you don’t seem to know, that you are very uncivil.” BEAU- 
CLERK : “ Because you began by being uncivil (which you always are),” 
‘I'he words in parentheses were, I believe, not heard by Dr. Johnson. 
Here again there was a cessation of arms. Johnson told me, that 
the reason why he waited at first some time without taking any 
notice of what Mr. Beauclerk said, was because he was thinking 
whether he should resent it. But when he considered that there -were 
present a young Lord and an eminent traveller, two men of the 
world with whom he had never dined before, he was apprehensive 
that they might think they had a right to take such liberties with him 
as Beauclerk did, and therefore resolved he would not let it pass; 
adding, ‘that he would not appear a coward.” A little while after 
this, the conversation turned on the violence of Hackman’s temper. 
Johnson then said: “It was his business to command his temper, as 
my friend, Mr. Beauclerk, should have done some time ago.’’ BEAU- 
CLERK “I should learn of you, Sir.” JOHNSoN: “ Sir, you have 
given me Opportunities enough of learning, when I have been in your 
company. No man loves to be treated with contempt.” BEAUCLERK 
(with a polite inclination towards Johnson): “Sir, you have known 
me twenty years, and however I may have treated others, you may 
be sure I could never treat you with contempt.”’ JoHNSoN: “ Sir, 
you have said more than was necessary.” Thus it ended. 











Horae Sabbaticae. Reprint of Articles contributed to the Satur- 
day Review. By Sir James FitzJames Stephen, Bart., K.C.S.I, 
London, Macmillan and Co., and New York, 1892. 


EN with a bent toward metaphysic will enjoy the third 
volume of Horae Sabéaticae as much as its two prede- 

cessors. Berkeley is done justice to; Abraham Tucker is 
resuscitated and rendered respectable; it is pointed out that 
the moral teaching of his Light of Nature has passed into 
other forms, and is to be got in a condensed shape in Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy. Sir FitzJames Stephen holds that there are 





* This looks like the origin of one of Sam Weller’s famous 
anecdotes. 
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still reasons for reading Tucker's Light of Nature even in 
these days, and that those who “ discharge that task,” will get 
from the book something which they will hardly find anywhere 
else. Mainly, it would appear, a serviceable Keligio Laict, 
Paley and his Evidences are by way of being rehabilitated, the 
reader thinks, as he begins that essay :— 


The great difference between Paley and the later writers who are 
now in fashion is, that he writes professedly as a controversialist, 
maintaining special propositions, which he states with the greatest 
care and proves point by point, instead of writing merely as an 
historian, trying to appreciate and revive the events of a past age. 
Each method has its advantages, and we are a little apt, in our passion 
for understanding and describing past ages, to underrate the impor- 
tance of establishing specific propositions. The number of unsup- 
ported conjectures, of omissions 6f inconvenient passages, of 
determinations to put a nineteenth century construction upon sayings 
and dcings of a different age in the world, which we meet with in 
such books as £cce Homo, or M. Renan’s works, lead us sometimes 
to regret the precision, the measured language, and even the affectation 
of understating his case, which occur in every page of Paley. 


Half a dozen pages further on, Paley isdamned. Thus, touch- 
ing his chapter on Christian Morality— 


This chapter has always seemed to us the worst and most ignoble 
performance that can be pointed out in any book which can, in any 
sense of the word, be called great. It is essentially mean, and it is 
closely connected with an observation which the whole tone of the 
book suggests, though it would: not be easy to quote any particular 
passage to prove it, It is that Paley nowhere gives the least indication 
of his being sensible of the fact, that the moral beauty of Christianity, 
and the personal influence and character of its founder, would of them- 
selves, and quite apart from the question of miracles, exercise a pro- 
digious influence over the first Christians. 

He is constantly asking what motive the first disciples could have 
had tor running such risks and taking so much trouble, unless they 
had seen miracles worked which fully satisfied them that it was their 
interest to do so. It never seems to occur to him, that they had the 
very strongest motive known to human nature—namely, passionate 
love and enthusiastic devotion, excited by a wonderful manifestation 
of that type of goodness which exercises the most powerful effect 
on most of those who are capable of being much influenced by 
sympathy. It is not qu'te easy to forgive him for missing this evi- 
dent truth, in his anxiety to give proof that would satisfy a court of 
justice of the fact of miracles having been performed ; but this ought 
not to blind people, as it often does, to the real force of his argument, 
which we think is greater than it is usually supposed to be, notwith- 
standing this defect. 


There are four essays on Burke and his statemanship—some- 


what heavy, as was inevitable to the subject. Cobbett is fairly 
treated, Tom Paine scornfully :— 


To say that he (Bishop Watson) fully answers all the difficulties which 
Paine starts would be untrue. They are, and will long continue to be, 
the subject matter of one of the broadest and deepest controversies in 
the world ; but is quite true to say that he gave the answers which at 
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that time were supposed to be the proper ones, in a way which showed 
conclusively that he was a most accomplished gentleman and scholar, 
and that Paine was coarse, brutal, grossly ignorant, and in the last 
degree rash and presumptuous. In our own days some of Paine’s 
theories are advanced in a very different manner from his, and are 
defended by weapons which he did not know how to use; but, with 
every respect for the Episcopal Bench, we know of no living bishop 
who can write like Watson. 





A Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary. Including the 
Arabic words and phrases to be met with in Persian Litera- 
ture, being Johnson and Richardson’s Persian, Arabic, and 
English Dictionary revised, enlarged, and entirely reconstruc- 
ted. By F. Steingass, Ph.D., of the University of Munich, 
Author of the Student’s Arabic-English Dictionary and of 
the English-Arabic Dictionary. Published under the Patro- 
nage of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co., Ltd., 13, Waterloo Place, S.-W., 
Publishers to the India Office. 


“T “HE special motive of his formidable undertaking is des- 
cribed by Dr Steingass in a learned, and not too long 
preface, an extract from which will be the best means of in- 
forming scholars as to his object and methods :— 


Persian is so deeply imbued with Arabic, and the two languages 
have, in the course of time, become so intimately connected in the 
literature of the former, that sooner or later the student of Persian 
must become a student of Arabic also, if he aspires to take rank as 
a Persian scholar of real eminence. When this moment has arrived, 
he will naturally have need of an Arabic dictionary, constructed on 
a plan most conducive to the acquirement of that language, and 
based on the knowledge of its grammar. But what he will want 
until then is a copious Arabic vocabulary, “chiefly in relation (to 
quote Johnson’s words) to the indefinite extent to which the best 
Persian writers avail themselves of the Arabic language, either to 
enrich their style or to display their erudition.” While fully acknow- 
ledging the legitimacy of this object, it has nevertheless been thought 
that the accomplished and conscientious scholar who formulated it, 
in carrying out his task, has partly gone beyond and partly fallen 
short of his own standard, He himself admits that he retained in 
his work not only ‘fa large number of Arabic words of very ques- 
tionable usefulness, merely because they had found a place in the 
former editions,” but also added “many others which may Jossidly 
be foreign to Persian literature, but which say also de found in it, 
and of an explanation of which the student may occasionally stand 
in need.” To justify this somewhat haphazard mode of proceeding, 
the plea “that superfluity appeared preferable to deficiency,” would 
only hold good if this very indictment of deficiency in some essential 
points could not be urged against his compilation, 

It seemed more advisable to restrict the selection to such words 
as may either veasonably be supposed to occur in Persian authors, 
or which are actually found in the prescribed text-books, and in those 
productions of Persian literature the perusal of which will be most 
beneficial to the student. In the former direction it appeared to the 
present author that a collection made by a learned Persian for the 
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use of Persians had a paramount claim to serve as a groundwork for 
this part of the undertaking. ‘ Abdu ’r-Rashid al-Husaini, the author 
of a highly-valued Persian dictionary, called the ‘* Farhangi Rashidi,” 
has made a collection of this kind under the title of “ Muntaabu ’1. 
lughat,” dedicated by him to Shah Jahan of Dehli. The following 
reasons have induced the author to embody the whole of this com- 
pilation in the present dictionary :— 

‘Abdu 'r-Rashid professes in the introduction to his work to have 
made from the “ Qamiis,” the “ Surah,” the ‘ Sihah,” and other 
sources, a selection of those Arabic words which are “necessary 
(saririyah) and of frequent use (hastratu ’l-tsti‘mal),’ and to have 
explained them in Persian equally “ comprehensible to the popular 
understanding (‘a-fahm) and approved by the educated (khds- 
pasana).” What he means by mecessary and of frequent use becomes 
evident from the passages which he.quotes in support of his expla- 
nations, and which are exclusively taken either from the chief Persian 
poets, as Firdausi, Anwari, Khaqani, Nizami, Sa‘di, Hafiz, &c, or from 
the Quran and Hadis. ‘This implies that the words selected by him 
are indispensable to a Persian of a studious turn of mind who is 
anxious to understand thoroughly the poetry of his own language, 
or who aspires to an initiation into the knowledge most highly prized 
by Muhammadans, namely, that of matters theological, moral, and 
metaphysical, which abounds in quotations from and allusions to “the 
book”? and the “traditions.” If, therefore, an acquaintance with 
such words is considered indispensable to the Persian student, it must 
be so @ fortiorz to the student of Persian. 

The ‘“Muntakhab,”” however, takes no notice of a large number of 
Arabic words which have become naturalized in Persian, to such a 
degree that a Persian of average education needed no explanation on 
their account, Foremost among these are many current technical 
and scientific terms. A discreet choice of vocables of this category 
was considered indispensable, especially in reference to grammatical 
and metrical terminology, with which a student must make himself 
acquainted if he wishes to understand the native commentaries on 
the great Persian poets. 

Still greater importance has been placed on including in this dic- 
tionary Arabic words in daily use, such as in reality are met with in 
the best Persian authors from the days of the “Shahnamah” to the 
Riiznamahs (Diaries) of the reigning Shah. For this purpose their 
principal works, especially those read for examination, have been 
carefully gone through, with the result that the information given by 
Johnson under many of his Arabic headings has been largely supple- 
mented by instances where the Arabic words enter into Persian 
phrases of a highly idiomatical character. 


Summarily we may say that Dr. Steingass lays claim 
to comprehensiveness for his work. The work appears to 
have been executed with conscientious thoroughness; in 
scholarly fashion, too, and with a happy avoidance of pedantry. 
Turning cursorily over the leaves of this Dictionary one 
realizes what a “carpet-bag language” Persian is. e¢g., and 
by way of illustration of a new lexicographer’s war with words, 
take this instance :— 

_ii| atish, Fire ; light, splendour; rage ; levity, fickleness ; valour, 
value, dignity ; dearness, scarceness ; (met.) the Devil ; a courageous 
man, bold, brave; a lover; fire of love; desire, appetite, greed; 
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digestive heat ; sulphur ;—at#shi ab-farwar, A sword of good temper ; 
—<atish az ab bar dwardan (afrokhian), To do something extraordinary 
or wonderful ;—atish az chasmit kase griftan, To frighten ;—atish az 
chanadr dyad, It happens unexpectedly ;—atishi azshdahd, The seven 
planets ;— attshi dsman, a thunderbolt ;— atish ashamidan (khwus dan, 
noshidan), To grieve violently ;— atish uftadan (giriftan, raftan), To 
catch fire ;—<d/ish afgandan (andakhtan, rekhtan, zadan), To set on 
fire ;—atish ba jan, Sorrow, grief; desire, love ;—atishi basta, Red 
gold ;—atish ba dastar bastan (bar szirt pahli gustardan), To suffer 
wrong, to be oppressed ;—@/zshi barzin, Name of the sixth fire-temple ; 
—atish bar kardan (kardan kashidan), To set a fire ablaze ;—dasishi 
bahar, A rose, a tulip; the beauty of spring ;—dtishi bi bad, Wine ; 
the bustle of a market ; injustice, oppression ;—@/ishz bz dad, Wine ; 
jujustice, oppression (dtishi bi dad afrukhtan, Glorify injustice) ;— 
atishi bi did, The sun; rage, furv ; wine; aruby ;—dfshi bz zabana, 
Wine; a precious stone, as a ruby, a cornelian ;—G/zshi Parsi, The 
Persian fire, the disease called St. Anthony’s fire; pustules breaking 
out on the lips after a fever ;—d/ish pdshidan, To be hasty, or un- 
steady ; to oppress ;—ddisht pur ab, Wine; tears of grief; a goblet 
of wine ;—d/ishi paimdna ( 7am), Wine ;—alishi tabanda, The burning 
sun ; human nature ;—@tishi tak, Wine ;--dtisht tar, Wine; the lip 
of a mistress ; aruby, a sapphire ;— dézsht tazwir, Soup for the sick ;— 
atisht tobasoz, Wine ;- atisht fami zibagi, Red wine ina goblet of 
crystal or silver ;—d¢éshi hajar, Fire struck from a flint; a ruby, a 
cornelian ;—dtishi khimosh, A fire that throws out no sparks; an 
extinguished fire;—dtzshi khamosh kardan (sard kardan, kushtan 
nishandan), To extinguish a fire (2huftan, mardan, nishastan are 
construed with @zsh, in the sense of being extinguished) ;—dZ7shz 
khas pos, A lip on which mustachios are sprouting ;—dtshi khwur- 
shed, The light of the sun; love; grief ;—d/ish daidan, To fire; to 
shoot ; to provoke; to unsettle the mind ; to abandon ;—dtishi dthgan, 
A burning up of stubble, to fertilize the land ;—d#zsh raz, Wine made 
from grapes ;—Gtisht ruhdniydn, Angelic bodies ;—d¢ishz roz, The 
sun; light and heat ;—d¢zsh zadan, To set on fire ;—dfishi zar, Lustre, 
elegance, beautv-;—dtish- zaman,-The sun ;—dtish zirt a dastan, To 
be restless ;— G/ishi sard, Red witie; the lip of a mistress; gold ;—- 
dtisht sag, The dog-violet ;—G/shz Sum, Fire struck from a stone by 
the hoop of a horse ;—d/zshi saudd, Love ; pensiveness, melancholy ; 
—iatishi satyal, Red wine ;—dtishi simabsan, The sun ;— dtishz shajar, 
Wine; a pomegranate ;—d¢zshi subh (salib), The sun ;—étishi tab‘, 
Moroseness, harshness ;—@¢tsh7d tir, The fire tk.at appeared to Moses 
at Mount Sinai ;-- d¢shi farst=Gtishi Parst above ;—dtishi fusurda, 
Congealed fire, z.e. gold ;—dtishi odfila (karwan, manzil, widi', A 
fire lighted by the caravans at night, to direct those who have remain- 
ed behind ;—d¢ishi gibrit, A fire kindled with brimstone ; —aésh7 gui, 
The splendour of a rose, a flower ;—d?zshz ganai/, The ardour of the 
heart, of love ;—dd#shi lutf, Bounty, liberality ;—G/ishi mujassam, A 
well-tempered sword ;—ddishz mt‘da (fire of the stomach), Hunger ;— 
atisht mtsd, The fiery pillar which served as a guide to the Israelities ; 
—itish nishindan, To extinguish a fire ; to appease anger; to quell a 
riot:—dizshi namrid, The fire into which Abraham was cast by 
Nimrod ;—Giishi naistan (ndyistan), The beauty of the spring;— 
dtish u Gb, A sword; a goblet of wine;—dfshi widiz iman, The 
sacred valley in which God conversed with Moses ;—dtishi haft mij- 
marah, The seven planets ;—@tishi hindi, An Indian sword ;—édar 
atish nishastan, To become ruined, 
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Footprints of Statesmen during the eighteenth century in England. 


By REGINALD BALIOL BRETT. London: Macmillan and 
Co., and New York 1892. 


OOTPRINTS of Statesmen” is dedicated to a youth 

of fifteen, and avowedly does not make an attempt 
“to rise to the dignity of history.” To our thinking, it goes 
considerably over the heads of youngsters of fifteen, and imputes 
to them a precocious knowledge of the world, and of the fruits 
of the Tree of Evil, which we should be sorry to think common 
amongst fifth form boys. On the other hand, regarded as 
historical essays, the eight chapters that make up Mr. Brett’s 
book need not be disparaged as being beneath the dignity of 
history. 

The subjects of which they treat, are the very backbone of 
English history, they are unfolded with a simplicity that 
evinces skill, and a student of real history—as opposed toa 
record of dates, conquests, treaties and royal marriages—will 
be sure to derive instruction and profit from it, though 
scarcely at such an immature age as fifteen. 

The following criticism, taken almost haphazard, illustrates 
our meaning. 


66 


The songs said to be contributed by Swift to the Beggar’s Opera 
compare favourably with those by Gay himself. It is, however, as a 
writer of simple prose, in which he clothed ideas of singular ingenuity, 
and reflections of curious and manifold interest, that Swift will be re- 
membered. Among ephemeral writers upon controversial topics, he is 
unsurpassed. Not even Junius can be compared with him. His 
place among men of letters is especially interesting as the founder, in 
Engiand, of that great school of journalism of which Voltaire and 
Diderot were the origin in France, and which has become part of the 
machinery of government in both countries. 


Here is another bit of criticism, apropos of Gay, the Beggar's 
Opera, and the Duchess of Queensberry, 


In fighting the battle of her literary friend, she presumed so far as to 
incur the displeasure of the King, and to find herself excluded from 
Court Her written reply to the. verbal intimation that her presence 
would not in future be pleasing to the Sovereign, was couched in a 
form that would create astonishment even in these democratic days : 
“ The Duchess of Queensberry is surprised and well pleased that the 
King hath given her so agreeable a command as to stay from Court, 
where she never came for diversion, but to bestow a great civility on 
the King and Queen.” 

No one would have been more astonished than the Duchess of 
Queensberry, could she have hedeneen that a century anda _ half later, 
the Lord Chamberlain would still retain and exercise the power to 
suppress political caricature on the stage. Arbitrary as Walpole’s act 
of rigid censorship appeared to his contemporaries, it should not cause 
surprise in these days. 


Two well considered schemes of reading for adolescence are 
contained in an Appendix. 
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Eminent Persons Biograthies. Reprinted from the TZzsmes. 
Vol. I, 1870-75. London: Macmillan and Co., and New 
York, and The Zzmes Office, Printing House Square, 1892. 


T is a happy thought on the part of Macmillan and Co., and 
the political engineers who rule the world from Printing 
House Square, to reprint Biographies of Eminent Persons, 
derived from bygone issues of their journal, unbound and perish- 
able. The 7zmes spent a fortune, a few years ago, in exposing 
Fenian machinations against the State, and did so at a far 
creater than mere money loss. It has never been dominated 
by either fear or favour: it is a deal more representative of 
the broad bottom of British interests than the House of Com- 
mons is; it isnever afraid to say what it thinks, and to act in 
accordance with its convictions. These tendencies, and their 
makings for righteousness and common sense views on public 
affairs, are fairly well exemplified in the 34 essays bound up 
in the book before us (1870-1875). 

Lord Mayo figures in the obituary notices, and is appreci- 
atively noticed ; Lord Dalling and Bulwer, too, less accredited 
to fame than his more brilliant brother, the author of “ The 
Caxtons,” “ My Novel,” and many other ephemeral productions. 

Lord Dalling was asecond son, but had the good luck to 
inherit a fortune from an ancestress. Harrow and Cambridge 
and the Guards had primarily the educational making of him. 
Lhomme propose mats Dieu dispose. Captain Bulwer managed 
to win between £6,000 and 47,000 at play in Paris,and thereon, 
promptly and sagaciously entering the Diplomatic Service, 
found his metzer, his proper work in life, and, out of a reverse 
of fortune, won for himself reputation and honour. 

Eminent Persons is an olla podrida, in which the Count de 
Montalembert and Baron Liebig, Manzoni and Samuel Wilber- 
force, the Bishop of Winchester, Sherard Osborne and Arthur 
Helps are jostled together in kaleidoscopic variety. The 
salient facts of their careers are set forth tersely, or sympa- 
thetically, as the case may be; morals are, where necessary, 
drawn. In short we have in this book a collection of short 
biographical histories of public men of our own time and their 
pudlic actions. A book useful as a political aide. memoire, 
as well as acollection of crisp multum in parvo memoirs of 
creat men. We shall look forward to future volumes of “ Emi- 
nent Persons.” 





Indian Wisdom; or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical, 
and Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus. With a brief history of 
the Chief Departments of Sanskrit Literature, and some 
account of the Past and Present Condition of India, Moral 
and Intellectual. By Sir Monier Monier-Williams, K. C, I. E., 
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M. A. Hon. D. C. L. Oxford; Hon. LL. D Calcutta ; Hon, 
Ph. D. Gottingen ; V. P. of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Hon, 
Member of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay, 
and of the Oriental and Philosophical Societies of America : 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit; Hon. Fellow of University 
College, Oxford, etc. Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved, 
London: Luzac & Co., Great Russell Street, publishers to 
the India Office, 1893. 


FOURTH edition of Sir Monier Monier-William’s Judzan 
A Wisdom las just been published by Messrs. Luzac & Co, 
A note following the title page informs us that the author has 
made in it various additions and improvements. Many will be 
sorry to hear that the state of his ‘health did not permit him 
to revise the proof sheets. Not that the book has suffered 
from that cause: it is indeed free from reproach at all points, 
and indispensable as a guide to all who are desirous of under- 
standing the inner springs of the religious and social life of 
Ancient India. 

Students of Aryan law and affinity are well aware of this, 
and know Sir Monier’s happy style of conveying information 
and suggesting suggestive comparisons. Good wine needs no 
bush. We are not going to review and praise over again work 
that has already been reviewed and praised. This notice is by 
way of being an advertisement to scholars rather than anything 
else. Turning over the pages of the book it has struck us 
that the following verse fom Hitopadesa epitomises the pith 
of most Hindu philosophies, 


Pain and not pleasure has a real existence— 
- ‘Tis hence the name of pleasure is applied 
To that which gives relief from present pain (92). 

Surely never in the world’s history was there another people 
so well disposed to make pain a pleasure. Underlying regard 
for asceticism pervades the typical man of all the encasted 
Hindu races on the continent. 
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i@wi 
Tatint. A volume of Poems. By the authoress of Prammila, 
Printed at the Kohinoor Press, Calcutta 1299 B. E, 


7 HEN an educated Bengali lady turns out an author, she 
\ / writes poems just as a literary Euglish lady is al- 
most sure to be a novel writer. The first literary efforts of edu- 
cated females in Lower Bengal that date their existence twenty- 
five years back, were poetical effusions contributed to the 
columns of the vernacular journals of the time, and up to this 
day the tendency to pour out their souls in verse does 
not show any sign of decline among them. The Bengali 
authoresses of the day, with one or two exceptions, are all 
distinguished as writers of poems. Perhaps there is no reason 
to wonder at this circumstance, for it is a historical truth that, 
in the infancy of the growth of the male mind in India, its 
literary efforts were hymns or songs, which were but poems in 
a simpler form. The female mind in Bengal is now but in 
its first stage of development, and perhaps it is following an 
inevitable psychological law in lisping out its first thoughts in 
metrical language. 

There are now about half-a-dozen Bengali poetesses whose 
productions posterity will not willingly let die. Girindra 
Mohini Dassi, Swarna Kumari Devi, Prasannamoyi Devi, and 
Miss Kamini Sein have produced works that have enriched 
the poetical literature of Bengal. We have no hesitation in 
adding to these names that of the fair writer of the volume 
under notice. It is not for the first time that Srimati Pramila 
Devi is before the public as an authoress, sand the reputation 
for poetical powers that she has acquired by her first volume 
of poems, published under the naine of “ Pi amila,” is undoubted- 
ly enhanced by her later publication now before us, We 
have been struck no less by the command of a chaste and 
elegant style that she displays than by the rich poetry with 
which almost every piece in Zad¢znz overflows. Srimati Pramila’s 
poems are distinguished by their truth and tenderness, their 
simplicity and deep pathos, and their feminine grace and 
exquisite finish, 

The most unflinching constancy and conjugal fidelity have 
always been the noble characteristics of the Hindu married 
woman, One would, therefore, expect that the poetical effusions 
of Hindu ladies should bear on them the stamp of this trait in 
their character. There is in the book under notice, a remarkable 
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poem, headed ‘ gw fara ” addressed to the authoress’ husband, 
on the day of their wedding, which is peculiarly illustrative of the 
depth and intensity of conjugal devotion in a Hindu female 
heart. The poem is a real gem, and we need not apologize 
for quoting it below :— 


es fit7 es RIYA STF Ga HA! 
sy Qk AMA AlAta, 
ewetata sift sta |= w Teita oitats ata 
foafwa Dita cam ertta, 
ca, Gefag| sf" aa, «= Fb atte faaws 
‘8 OA SIF COTM, 
copafa ataca wal! aca cas Whacaa 
calacisa fist ataia ! 
aera ests 2f4 8=—- Baran viz afa 
aft caa cotaifa vaca, 
Sata ewriante  calaty ofas Ges 
aa, athe ax yftow stata | 
ata, ofa ata Stal «= BHA GHA wat, 
ColH AA Cotten ST sTCL, 
ofa c% aife stat, so farat etre tan 
Gia ata WIBIRe AC | 
aq Giese yee, = - fa afer AC, 
away faya acne 
@ ang faa, BCS atfa faq fre, ate! 
stan stfrs wee | 
Selacaa AI ate attra ataal, ate! 
BATS 6 oats coraty ! 
coinfa cacaa ata cated cam foafira 
aityy STStan arata ! 
Gifaal Bea Sa, = CFA TR Q BAe, 
Rw cacy facete Aeata | 
aify aya otf = crawete aS 
afe tz oad Staly, 
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cotata (gs) crawl afa —s- farrofz 9 AIT HAI, 
facefa « af" S213, 
civefa await «= GAT HAA! 
7S can qeal araty ! 
ayry SIS frst! «= “ti feag ara fa 
cacq Ube FIA Awa, 
ofag tara? = oe cae ate a, 
SNA Sa WAAT | 





Jnén O Dharmer Unnati, or Sermons on the Progress of Know- 


ledge and Religion. By the Chief Minister of the Brahmo . 


Samaj. Taken down by Kshitindra Nath Tagore. Published 
by the Adi Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta, 1815, Sak. 


HIS book is a collection of sermons by the venerable 
patriarch of the Theistic Church in India, known as the 
Brahmo Samaj. Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, who is now 
far advanced beyond his grand climacteric, and has devoted 


his whole life to the cultivation of his naturally strong and - 


vivid religious instincts, commands the deepest reverence and 
confidence of many of his countrymen as a religious leader. 
He is looked upon as an individual whose whole career has 
been a bright example of a God-devotedness, deep, fervent, 
sincere and steady, comparable only to that believed to have 
been possessed by the Réishis of-Ancient India. It is no 
wonder then that his admirers have for a long time delighted 
tocall him a Maharshi, or a great Rishz. 

The book under notice is devoted partly to illustrating the 
gradual steps by which the Indo-Aryans attained, with the 
progress of general knowledge among them, to a high con- 
ception of God and of the duties of man, and partly to eluci- 
dating the contention that the discoveries of modern Science 
only serve to strengthen the intuitive belief of man in the 
existence of a Supreme Soul of the Universe. What strikes 
one most in the book is the spirit of fervent religiousness 
which glows in every page, and which cannot fail to exercise 
a sanctifying influence on the reader's mind, making him feel 
a better man and empowering him to get a glimpse, as it were, 
of a high and pure state of spiritual enlightenment and felicity. 
One of the great ideas which the work is calculated to instil 
into the mind of a reflective reader is that God is both Law 
and Love; aa idea which is in perfect harmony with the most 
enlightened religious thought of the day, and which has found 
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beautiful expression in the following well-known lines of 
Tennyson :— 


‘God is law, say the wise, O soul, and let us rejoice ; 


For if He thunder by law, the thunder is yet His voice. 
Speak to Him, then, for He hears, and scirit with spirit mav meet, 
Cioser is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 

We highly commend /xaén2 O Dharmer Unnatz to all who 
fiid solace in that high order of religious thought, which is 
untarnished by dogmas, unperverted by bigotry, and unadul- 
terated by the subile quibbles of metaphysical sophistry. 





Bichdrpati Dwarka Nath Mitrer Jiban Charita, or A Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the late Justice Dwarka Nath Mitra. By 
Kali Prasanna Dutt. Calcutta, 1299, B. E. 


‘THE late Justice Dwarka Nath Mitra was an eminent 
| member of the English-educated class in Bengal, one 
who did much to raise the Bengalee race in the estimation of 
the civilized world. He was one of the few natives of India 
who combined in himself some of the best features of the 
European character with many of those excellent qualities that 
characterize his own nation. As a judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, he has left a name which may be mentioned in 
the same breath with the noblest ornaments of the Bench of 
that Court, with judges like the late Sir Barnes Peacock, who 
himself thought very highly of Dwarka Nath. There are few 
among the worthy sons of Bengal who better deserve the 
monument of a well-written biography than the late Justice 
Mitra It is somewhat singular that though Dwarka Nath 
died in 1874, his life appears in 1893. ‘This fact is only 
illustrative of the apathy to the production of biographical 
works which afflicts Bengalee authors, 

The biographer Baboo Kali Nath Dutt, deserves al! 
praise for the pains he has taken to bring out the book ; but the 
manner in which he has treated his subject is hardly up to 
our expectations. The author is apparently a novice in the 
art of writing. In style and thought, the book betrays a want 
of culture, of which fact the author seems to be absolutely in 
blissful ignorance. The predominant feeling with which we 
rise from a perusal of the work is that a life of Dwarka Nath 
Mitra remains yet to be written, one which would prove his 
most fitting memorial amongst his countrymen for genera- 
tions to come. 





Parinaya Kahine. Printed at the Bharat Mihir Press, Calcutta 
1299. B. E. 


|° a small volume containing several thrilling stories illus- 


trative of the pernicious consequences of some Hindu 
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marriage customs. Kulinism which entails the marriage of one 
man to many wives, irrespective of extreme disparity of age 
and other objectionable circumstances ; the practice of what 
virtually amounts to the selling of brides that prevails among 
Srotritya Brahmins ; the demoralising custom of putting high 
prices on bridegiooms by their fathers or guardians, now widely 
prevailing among the KAayasthas all over Bengal, a custom 
which is proving absolutely ruinous to men who are fathers of 
many daughters ; the vicious habit of wealthy and well-to-do 
elderly Hindu widowers to take unto themselves wives of tender 
age; these are the social customs and practices that form the 
theme of the stories in Parinaya Kuhini., The stories which 
have real occurrences for their basis, are told in a highly impres- 
sive manner, with excellent taste, and striking effect. They 
cannot fail to move the hearts of even the most callous of the 
custom-ridden Bengalee Hindus or the most recklessly un- 
principled and blind worshippers of Mammon and Eros among 
them. Weare hopeful the book will do great social good. 
We shall be glad to see steps being taken to give the public- 
ation the widest possible circulation among those whom it is 
iitended to enlighten, instruct, and reform. 





Police O Lokerakha, or Police and Protection. By Ramakhay 
Chatterjee, Calcutta, 1892. 


Tt eae are few or no Bengalee authors who would think 

it worth their while to write exhaustive works on subjects 
concerning practical politics, for politics is regarded in Bengal 
as belonging exclusively to the sphere of the newspaper 
editor. It is for the first-time, if-we are not mistaken, that we 
see a Bengalee writer publishing a pretty comprehensive work 
on a subject which is thought to come only within the purview of 
the vernacular journalist. “ Police and Protection ” is a departure 
from the ordinary run of Bengalee books, and the author deserves 
the credit of being the pioneer in a line of vernacular literary 
work which we should be glad to find pursued by other 
Bengalee authors. Baboo Ramakhay Chatterjee, who is on the 
retired list of the Bengal Subordinate Executive Service, has 
had, by reason of his office, splendid opportunities to study 
and investigate the subject with which he so ably deals in the 
publication under notice. Weare much pleased to read the 
second chapter of the work, which is thoughtful and has a special 
value, as it contains many practical observations and some sug- 
gestions as to the reconstitution and improvement of the Police 
in these Provinces, and although we may not quite agree with 
the author in all his opinions, we strongly think that they deserve 
the attention and consideration of the Government and the 
public. 
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Gordya Galad. By Rabindra Nath Tagore. Printed at the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj Press, Calcutta, 1299. B. E. 


fe a farce or rather a farcical comedy, the evident object of 

which is to ridicule certain frivolities and vagaries of a 
class of Bengalee youths, chief among which are a spirit of 
vain sentimentalism, and a mock Multhusianism, softened by 
a touch of dreamy romance, and so superfical in its character 
as to give way under the weight of the least pressure or the 
semblance of a pressure from friends or relatives, and whenever 
temporarily persistent, subsisting only on a feeling of crossed 
love or on a fanciful longing for union with girls for whom 
a special liking has been clandestinely conceived. Goraya 
Galad is a capital caricature of. this strange type of 
lackadaisical and frivolous young Bengalees, of whom we are 
afraid, there are not a few. The farce is brimful of pleasant 
wit and humour, and written in a style having a special charm 
of its own. The characters are strongly drawn, and we almost 
reel that some of them are drawn from real life. The produc- 
tion bears marks of that orginality, freshness and power 
which so prominently distinguish all other performances of 
Baboo Rabindra Nath, and give them an individuality of their 


own. 
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